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We respectfully direct the attention of subscribers 
to the advertised combination subscription price of 
Current Literature and Short Stories. By codéperation 
among friends and acquaintances the two periodicals 
can be had at a very low figure. The August number 
of Short Stories, among its variety of twenty-five tales, 
contains the celebrated Heaphey’s Ghost, of which 
Chas. Dickens said: “It is the most wonderful ghost 
story I ever heard.” Short Stories and Current Liter- 
ature to one address, $5.00. The subscriber sending 
in four new names for either or both of these periodicals 
will receive a year’s renewal of subscription free. 


A Valuable Newspaper Collection—George Grantham Bain 

It is not generally known that under the fostering 
care of Librarian Spofford, the United States govern- 
ment is the proprietor of the most valuable newspaper 
collection in America. Down in the basement of the 
great Capitol building are several rooms devoted en- 
tirely to the collection of newspapers. They are almost 
invaluable as references for members of Congress de- 
sirous of obtaining facts for debate. In the celebrated 
debate between Senator Ingalls and Senator Voorhees, 
in the Senate chamber, two years ago, one of the most 
famous in the annals of Congress, Senator Ingalls ob- 
tained almost all his material through Mr. Van Ness, 
the guardian of the government newspapers. In this 
collection is a complete file of the London Gazette 
beginning in 1665 and carried up to the present date. 
The file of the London Times is complete also, running 
from 1795, the year of the establishment of the great 
paper, up to the present day. The French Journal des 
Débats and the German Allgemeine Zeitung are also 
preserved here complete. The first issue of the Phila- 
delphia North American is in this collection. It was 
published October 28th,1771,as the Philadelphia Packet 
and General Advertiser, a weekly paper. There is a 
complete file of the Savannah Republican, dating from 
January 12th, 1803,and now comprising one hundred 
and nineteen volumes. The first issue of the Baltimore 
Sun, dated May 17th, 1837, and every issue of that 
paper up to the present day, is in the care of Mr. Van 
Ness. One of the Newspaper files which is as valuable 
as unique is that of the Charleston Courier, which was 
purchased at the suggestion of the Southern Claims 
Commission for five thousand dollars. The purchase of 
this file was one of the most profitable investments 
the government has ever made. It has repaid a great 
many times the sum expended in the proofs found in 
the newspaper columns of the disloyalty during the re- 
bellion of persons who have since made claims against 
the government. The newspaper room is very little 





frequented; it is not one of the show points of the 
Capitol. One of its curiosities is a cabinet for un- 
mounted maps made out of the timber used in the con- 
struction of the inauguration platform on which Presi- 
dent Cleveland stood when he took the oath of office. 
The newspaper collection will have more spacious 
quarters in the great library building which is now un- 
der construction. It needs the additional space almost 
as much as the library itself needs storage room. The 
newspaper files are now very imperfectly protected from 
the corroding influence of damp and exposure. The 
National Library is a large subscriber to scientific, 
technical, and political periodicals all over the world. 
Almost all of the American publications of course are 
obtained through the operation of the copyright system, 
under which two copies of each issue are sent to the 
Librarian of Congress. But German, French, English, 
Italian, and Scandinavian magazines in great number 
are found upon the subscription list of the library. The 
library is also a heavy purchaser of books. The libra- 
rian has agents in all parts of the world who keep him 
supplied with catalogues of book sales in prospect and 
who act as purchasing agents whenever investments 
are to be made. The most valuable collection in the 
library is that of the London Gazette, which was pur- 
chased forty-five years ago of an English bookseller. 
Edward Everett was at that time one of the leading 
members of the Library Committee, and it was at his 
suggestion that the file was purchased. For forty-five 
years the government has been a regular subscriber to 
this periodical, and the collection is complete from 1665 
to date. Mr. Everett’s wisdom has been fully demon- 
strated, for the librarian could obtain for this collection 
many times its original cost. The library owns a man- 
uscript Bible of the XIIIth century in two large folios 
done by the monks on pure vellum. Another very 
valuable collection is that of the works of Baron Von 
Humboldt, which is almost complete. In speaking of 
this collection Librarian Spofford always recalls with 
pride the fact that Baron Von Humboldt once said 
that he could not afford to own a complete collection 
of his own works. At the sale of Caleb Cushing’s col- 
lection the library was a purchaser of a set of Chinese 
books, for which there is an occasional call now from 
Chinese students. There are at least a dozen Russian 
students who frequent the National Library and make 
use of the collection of Russian books to be found 
there. The library was twice destroyed by fire, once 
during the war with England in 1814, and once in 1851. 
On the first occasion the destruction was complete, but 
on the second thirty-five thousand of the fifty-five thou- 
sand -volumes were saved: The library is at present 
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fire-proof, and Librarian Spofford will never feel that it 
is perfectly secure until it is housed in the new building 
which is now being erected opposite the Capitol. The 
library now contams nearly six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand volumes. Its value cannot be estimated. It is 
conducted on the free library system, and any one is 
welcome to sit down in the reading room and make 
constant use of all but the most vaiuable volumes. 


Books for Young Readers—Scribner’s Book Buyer 

The Congregationalist some time ago called for lists 
of the twenty books which its readers under twenty 
years of age enjoyed and valued most highly, promis- 
ing prizes for those whose lists approach nearest to the 
popular choice. The replies, 1,296 in number, were 
divided into two classes—of those from correspondents 
over and under twelve years of age respectively. The 
popular choice of the older class, 709 in number, was 
as follows, the figures representing the votes: 
Little Women, 499 
Uncle Tom's Cabin 461 
Ben Hur, 447 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, 438 
Little Men, 342 
Ivanhoe, 279 
David Copperfield, 253 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 235 
An Old-Fashioned Girl, 224 
Robinson Crusoe, 212 


Ramona, 

John Halifax, 

The Bible, 

Tom Brown at Rugby, 
Aunt Jo’s Boys, 
Longfellow’s Poems, 
Swiss Family Robinson, 
Eight Cousins, 

Youth’s Companion, 
Boys of ’76, 


207 
187 
186 
183 
182 
174 
156 
150 
126 
115 

The younger correspondents, 487 in all, selected the 
following list as their choice: 


Little Lord Fauntleroy, 

Little Women, 

Robinson Crusoe, 

Swiss Family Robinson, 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 

Little Men, 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Sara Crewe, 

Aunt Jo’s’Boys, 86 

An Old-Fashioned Girl, 84 
The two lists are interesting and useful as showing 

the preferences of young readers over and under twelve. 


Eight Cousins, 

Five Little Peppers, 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Under the Lilacs, 
Youth’s Companion, 
The Bible, 

Hans Brinker, 

Arabian Nights, 

Alice in Wonderland, 


ssw 


~~ 
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98 
88 


153 
149 
142 
142 


Literary Shibboleths—Agnes Repplier—Atlantic Monthly * 

There is a delightful little story, very well told by 
Mr. James Payn, the novelist, about an unfortunate 
young woman who for years concealed in her bosom 
the terrible fact that she did not think John Gilpin 
funny; and who at last, in an unguarded moment, con- 
fessed to him her guilty secret, and was promptly com- 
forted by the assurance that, for his part, he had always 
found it dull. The weight that was lifted from that 
girl’s mind made her feel for the first time that she was 
living in an age which tolerates freedom of conscience, 
and in a land where the Holy Office is unknown. It 
is only to be feared that her newly acquired liberty in- 
clined her to be as much of a Philistine as Mr. Payn 
himself, and to believe with him that all orthodoxy is 
of necessity hypocritical, and that when a man says he 
admires the Faerie Queene, or Paradise Lost, or Rabe- 
lais, the chances are that he knows little or nothing 
about them. Now, as a matter of fact, it is seldom 
safe to judge others too rigidly by our own inadequate 
standards, or to assume that because we prefer In 
Memoriam to Lycidas, our friend is merely adopting a 
tone of grievous superiority when he modestly but 
firmly asserts his preference for the earlier dirge. It is 
even possible that, although we may find Don Quixote 
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dull and The Excursion vapid, another reader, no 
whit cleverer, we are sure, than ourselves, may enjoy 
them both with honest laughter and with keen delight. 
There is doubtless as much affectation in the world of 
books as in the worlds of art and fashion; but there 
must always be a certain proportion of men and women 
who, whether by natural instinct or acquired grace, de- 
rive pleasure from the highest ranks of literature, and 
who should, in common justice, be permitted to say so, 
and to return thanks for the blessings accorded them. 
“It is in our power to think as we will,” says Marcus 
Aurelius, and it should be our further privilege to give 
unfettered expression to our thoughts. Nevertheless, 
human nature is weak and erring, and the pitfalls dug 
for us by wily critics are baited with the most ensnaring 
devices. It is not the great writers of the world who 
have the largest following of sham admirers, but rather 
that handful of choice spirits who, we are given to un- 
derstand, appeal only toa small and chosen band. Few 
of us find it worth our while to pretend a passionate 
devotion for Shakespeare, or Milton, or Dante. On 
the contrary, nothing is more common than to hear 
people complain that the Inferno is unpleasant and 
Paradise Lost dreadfully long, neither of which charges 
is easily refutable in terms. But when we read in a 
high-class review that “just as Spenser is the poet's 
poet, so Peacock is the delight of critics and of wits”; 
or that “George Mereaith, writing as he does for an 
essentially cultivated and esoteric audience, has won 
but a limited recognition for his brilliant group of 
novels ”’; or that “ the subtle and far-reaching excellence 
of Ibsen’s dramatic work is a quality absolutely unde- 
cipherable to the groundlings,” who can resist tender- 
ing his allegiance on the spot? It is not in the heart 
of man to harden itself against the allurements of that 
magic word “ esoteric,” nor to be indifferent to the dis- 
tinction it conveys. Mr. Payn, indeed, in a robust 
spirit of contradiction, has left it on record that he 
found Headlong Hall and Crotchet Castle intolerably 
dull; but this I believe to have been an unblushing 
falsehood, in the case of the latter story, at least. It 
is hardly within the bounds of possibility that a man 
blessed with so keen a sense of humor could have 
found the Rev. Dr. Folliott dull; but it is quite possi- 
ble that the average reader, whose humorous perceptions 
are of a somewhat restricted nature, should find Mr. 
Peacock enigmatic, and the oppressive brilliancy of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels a heavy load to bear. There is such 
a thing as being intolerably clever, and Evan Harring- 
ton and The Egoist are fruitful examples of the fact. 
The mind is kept on a perpetual strain, lest some fine 
play of words, some elusive witticism, should be disre- 
garded; the sense of continued effort paralyzes enjoy- 
ment; fatigue provokes in us an ignoble spirit of 
contrariety, and we sigh perversely for that serene at- 
mosphere of dulness which in happier moments we 
affected to despise. “A man,” says Dr. Johnson, 
bluntly, “ought to read just as inclination leads him, 
for what he reads as a task will do him little good.” 
In other words, if his taste is for Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
ingenious tales, it is hardly worth his while to pretend 
that he prefers Tolstoi. His more enlightened brother 
will indeed pass him by with a shiver of pained sur- 
prise, but he has the solid evidence of the booksellers 
to prove that he is not sitting alone in his darkness. 
Yet nowadays the critic diverts his heaviest scorn from 
the guilty author, who does not mind it at all, to the 
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sensitive reader, who minds it a great deal too much; 
and the result is that cowardice prompts a not unnatu- 
ral deception. Few of us remember what Dr. Johnson 
chanced to say on the subject, and fewer still are pre- 
pared to solace ourselves with his advice; but when an 
unsparing disciplinarian like Mr. Frederic Harrison 
lays down the law with a chastening hand, we are all 
of us aroused to a speedy and bitter consciousness of 
our deficiencies. “The incorrigible habit of reading 
little books ”’—a habit, one might say, analogous to 
that of eating common food—meets with scant toler- 
ance at the hands of this inexorable reformer. Better, 
far better, never to read at all, and so keep the mind 
“open and healthy,” than be betrayed into seeking 
* desultory information ”’ from the rank and file of liter- 
ature. To be simply entertained by a book is an un- 
pardonable sin; to be gently instructed is very little 
better. In fact, Mr. Harrison carries his severity to 
such a pitch that, on reaching this humiliating but com- 
forting sentence, “ Systematic reading, in its true sense, 
is hardly possible for women,” it was with a feeble gasp 
of relief that I realized our ignominious exclusion from 
the race. I do not see why systematic reading should 
be hardly possible for women, any more than I see 
what is to become of Mr. Harrison if we are to give 
up little books, but never before did the limitations of 
sex appear in so friendly a light. There is something 
frightful in being required to enjoy and appreciate all 
masterpieces; to read with equal relish Milton, and 
Dante, and Calderon, and Goethe, and Homer, and 
Scott, and Voltaire, and Wordsworth, and Cervantes, 
and Moliére, and Swift. One is irresistibly reminded 
of Mrs. Blimber surveying the infant Paul Dombey. 
“ Like a bee,” she murmured, “about to plunge into 
a garden of the choicest flowers, and sip the sweets for 
the first time. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Terence, Plautus, 
Cicero. What a world of honey have we here!” And 
what a limited appetite and digestion awaited them! 
After all, these great men did not invariably love one 
another, even when they had the chance. Goethe, for 
instance, hated Dante, and Scott very cordially disliked 
him; Voltaire had scant sympathy with Paradise Lost, 
and Wordsworth focussed his true affection upon the 
children of his own pen. It is very amusing to see 
the position now assigned by critics to that arch-offender, 
Charles Lamb, who, himself the idlest of readers, had 
no hesitation in commending the same unscrupulous 
methods to his friends. We are told in one breath of 
his unerring literary judgment, and in the next are sol- 
emnly. warned against accepting that judgment as our 
own. He is the most quoted because the most quota- 
ble of writers, yet every one who uses his name seems 
faintly dipleased at hearing it upon another's lips. I 
have myself been reminded, with some sharpness, by a 
reviewer, that illustrations drawn from Lamb counted 
for nothing in my argument, because his was “a unique 
personality,” a “ pure imagination, which even the drama 
of the Resturation could not pollute.” But this seems 
to be assuming more than we have any right to assume. 
I cannot take it upon myself to say, for example, that 
Mr. Bagehot’s mind was more susceptible to pollution 
than Charles Lamb’s. I am not sufficiently in the 
secrets of Providence to decide upon so intimate and 
delicate a question. But, granted that others have a 
clearer light on these matters than I have, it would 
still appear as though the unpolluted source were the 
best from which to draw one’s help and inspiration. 
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What really makes Lamb a doubtful guide through the 
mazes of literature is the fact that there is not a single 
rule given us in these sober days for the proper admin- 
istration of our faculties which he did not take a posi- 
tive pleasure in transgressing. His often-quoted heresy 
in regard to those volumes which “no gentleman’s 
library should be without” might perhaps be spared the 
serious handling it receives; but his letters abound in 
passages equally shameless and perverting. “I feel as 
if I had read all the books I want to read,” he writes 
unconcernedly; and again, “I take less pleasure in 
reading than heretofore, but I like books about books.” 
And so, alas! do we; though this is the most serious 
charge laid at our doors, and one which has subjected 
us to the most humiliating reproofs. It is very pleas- 
ant to have Mr. Ainger tell us what an admirable critic 
Lamb was, and with what unerring certainty he pointed 
out the best lines of Wordsworth and Southey and 
Coleridge. The fact remains—though to this Mr. 
Ainger does not draw our attention—that he found 
nothing to praise in Byron, heartily disliked Shelley, 
never, so far as we can see, read Keats, condemned 
Faust unhesitatingly as “a disagreeable, canting tale 
of seduction,” and discovered strong points of resem- 
blance between Southey and Milton. Under these 
circumstances, it is hardly safe to elect him as a criti- 
cal fetich, if we feel the need of such an article, merely 
because he admired the Ancient Mariner and Blake’s 
Chimney Sweeper, and did not particularly admire We 
are Seven. Even his fine and subtle sympathy with 
Shakespeare is a thing to be revered and envied, rather 
than analyzed and drawn into service, where it will an- 
swer little purpose. But what is none the less sure is 
that Lamb recognized by a swift and delicate intuition 
the literary food that was best fitted to nourish his own 
intellectual growth. This was Sir Walter Scott’s secret, 
and this was Lamb’s. Both knew instinctively what 
was good for them, and a clear perception of our indi- 
vidual needs is something vastly different from idle 
preference based on an ignorant conceit. It is what 
we have each of us to learn if we would hope to thrive; 
and while we may be aided in the effort, yet a general 
command to read and enjoy all great authors seldom 
affords us the precise assistance we require. Still less 
do we derive any real help from those more contentious 
critics, who, being wedded hard and fast to one partic- 
ular author or to one particular school of thought, re- 
fuse, with ostentatious continency, to cast lingering 
looks upon any other type of loveliness. Literary 
monoganiy, as practised by some of our contemporaries, 
makes us sigh for the old genial days of Priest Martin, 
when the tyranny of opinions had not yet grown into a 
binding yoke, and when it was still possible to follow 
the example of Montaigne’s old woman, and light one 
candle to Saint Michael and another to the dragon. 
At present, the saint—or perhaps the dragon—stands 
in a blaze of glory, all the more lustrous for the dark 
shadow thrown on his antagonist. In a little volume 
of lectures upon Russian literature, lectures which 
were sufficiently popular to bear both printing and 
delivery, I find the art of persuasiveness illustrated 
by this firebrand of a sentence, hurled like an anathema 
at the heads of a peaceful and unoffending community: 
“Read Tolstoi! Read humbly, read admiringly! 
Reading him in this spirit shall in itself be unto you an 
education of your highest artistic nature. And when 
your souls have become able to be thrilled to their very 
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depths by the unspeakable beauty of Tolstoi’s art, you 
will then learn to be ashamed of the thought that for 
years you sensible folk of Boston have been capable of 
allowing the Stevensons with their Hydes, and the Hag- 
gards with their Shes, and even the clumsy Wards with 
their ponderous Elsmeres, to steal away, under the flag 
of literature, your thoughtful moments.” Now, apart 
from the delightful vagueness of perspective—for Rob- 
ert Elsmere and She grouping themselves amicably to- 
gether is a spectacle too pleasant to be lost—I cannot 
but think that there is something oppressive about the 
form in which Mr. Panin offers his comments to the 
world. It reminds one of that highly dramatic scene 
in Bulwer’s Richelieu, where the aged cardinal hurls 
“the curse of Rome” at a whole stageful of people, 
who shrink and cower without knowing very distinctly 
at what. Why should critics, I wonder, always adopt 
this stringent and defiant tone when they would beguile 
us to the enjoyment of Russian fiction? Why should 
the reading of Tolstoi necessarily imply a contempt for 
Robert Louis Stevenson? Why, when we have been 
“thrilled to our very depths” by Peace and War or 
Anna Karenina, should we not devote a few spare mo- 
ments to the consideration of Markheim, a story whose 
solemn intensity of purpose in no way mars its absolute 
and artistic beauty? And why, above all, should we 
be petulantly reprimanded, like so many stupid and 
obstinate children? I cannot even think that Mr. 
Howells is justified in calling the English nation “ those 
poor islanders,” as if they were dancing naked some- 
where in the South Seas, merely because they love 
George Eliot and Thackeray as well as Jane Austen. 
They love Jane Austen too. We all love her right 
heartily, but we have no need to emulate good Queen 
Anne, who, as Swift observed, had not a sufficient stock 
of amity for more than one person at a time. We may 
not, indeed, be prepared to say with Mr. Howells that 
Miss Austen is “the first and the last of the English 
novelists to treat material with entire truthfulness,” hav- 
ing some reasonable doubts as to the precise definition 
of truth. We may not care to emphasize our affection 
for her by repudiating with one breath all her great 
successors. We may not even consider The New- 
comes and Henry Esmond as illustrating the degener- 
acy of modern fiction; yet nevertheless we may enjoy 
some fair half-hours in the company of Emma Wood- 
house and Mr. Elton, of Catherine Morland and Eliza- 
beth Bennet. Only, when we are searching for a shib- 
boleth by which to test our neighbor's intellectual 
worth, let not Jane Austen’s be the name, lest we be 
rewarded for our trouble by hearing the faint, clear 
ripple of her amused laughter—that gentle, feminine, 
merciless laughter—echoing softly from the dwelling- 
place of the immortals. Itis inevitable, moreover, that 
too much rigidity on the part of teachers should be 
followed by a brisk spirit of insubordination on the 
part of the taught. Accordingly, now and then, some 
belligerent freeman rushes into print, and shakes our 
souls by declaring breathlessly that he hates “ Wagner, 
and Mr. Irving, and the Elgin Marbles, and Goethe, 
and Leonardo da Vinci”; and this rank socialism in 
literature and art receives a very solid and shameless 
support from the more light-minded writers of the day. 
Mr. Birrell, for instance, fails to see why the man who 
liked Montgbmery’s poetry should have been driven 
away from it by Macaulay’s stormy rhetoric; and why 
Macaulay himself could not have let poor Montgomery 
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alone; and why “some cowardly fellow” should join 
in the common laugh at Tupper, when he knows very 
well that in his secret soul he much prefers the Prover- 
bial Philosophy to Atalanta in Calydon or Empedocles 
on Etna. A recent contributor to Macmillan assures 
us, with discouraging candor, that it is all vanity to 
educate ourselves into admiring Turner, and that it is 
not worth while to try and like the Mahabharata or the 
Origin of Species if we really enjoy King Solomon’s 
Mines or the Licensed Victualler’s Gazette. On the 
other hand, we have Ruskin’s word for it, that, unless 
we love Turner with our whole hearts, we shall not be 
—artistically speaking—saved; and hosts of strenuous 
critics in the field of letters are each and every one 
assuring us that there is no intellectual future for the 
world unless we speedily tender our allegiance wherever 
he says it is due. Poet-censors, like Mr. Swinburne, 
whose words are bitterness and whose charity is small, 
lay crooked yokes upon our galled necks. Even the 
story-tellers have now turned reviewers on their own 
account, and gravely tell us how many novels, besides 
their own, we should feel ourselves at liberty to read. 
Under these circumstances, it is hardly a matter of sur- 
prise that people whose minds are, as Mr. Bagehot 
termed it, “to let,” stand hesitating between license 
and servitude. On the one side, we hear men—intelli- 
gent men, too—boasting that they never read anything 
but the newspapers, and seeming to take a perverted 
pride in their own melancholy deprivation. On the 
other, we see both men and women, and sometimes 
even children, practising a curious sort of literary as- 
ceticism, and devoting themselves conscientiously and 
very conspicuously to the authors they least enjoy. 
These martyrs to an advanced cultivation find their 
self-imposed tasks, | am happy to think, grow harder 
year by year. Helen Pendennis, occasionally reading 
Shakespeare, “ whom she pretended to like, but didn’t,” 
had comparatively an easy time of it; but her suc- 
cessor to-day, who goes to a Browning Society when 
she would prefer cards and conversation; who sits, 
perplexed and doubtful, through a performance of A 
Doll’s House when Little Lord Fauntleroy represents 
her dramatic preference; who reads Matthew Arnold 
and Tourguéneff, and now and then Mr. Pater, when 
she really enjoys Owen Meredith, and Bootles’ Baby, 
and the Duchess, pays a heavy price for her enviable 
reputation. “The true value of souls is in proportion 
to what they can admire,” says Marius the Epicurean; 
but the true value of our friend's distinction is in pro- 
portion to the books we behold in their hands. We - 
have hardly yet outgrown the critical methods of the 
little heroine of Mademoiselle Panache, who knows that 
Lady Augusta is accomplished because she has seen 
her music and heard of her drawings; and, as few of 
us resemble the late Mr. Mark Pattison in his unwill- 
ingness to create a good impression, we naturally make 
an effort to be taken at our best. We no longer feel it 
incumbent upon us to profess an intimacy with Thucy- 
dides nor to revere the Pilgrim’s Progress. Indeed, a 
recent critic has been found trave enough to speak 
harsh words concerning the Delectable Mountains and 
the Valley of Humiliation—words that would have 
frozen the current of Macaulay’s blood, and startled 
even the tolerant Sainte-Beuve, weary as he confessed 
himself of the Pilgrim’s vaunted perfections. But there 
is always a little assortment of literary shibboleths, 
whose names we con over with careful glibness, that 
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we may assert our intimacy in hours of peril; nor 
should we, in justice, be censured very severely for do- 
ing what is too often with us, as with the Ephraimites, 
a deed of simple self-defense. These passwords of 
culture, although their functions remain always the 
same, vary greatly with each succeeding generation; 
and, as they make room in turn for one another, they 
give to the true and modest lovers of an author a chance 
toenjoy him in peace. Wordsworth is now, for example, 
the cherished friend of a tranquil and happy band, who 
read him ,placidly in green meadows or by their own 
firesides, and forbear to trouble themselves about the 
obstinate blindness of the disaffected. But there was 
a time when battles royal were fought over his fame, 
owing principally, if not altogether, to the insulting 
pretensions of his followers. It was then considered a 
correct and seemly thing to vaunt his peculiar merits, 
as if they reflected a shadowy grandeur upon all who 
praised them, very much in the spirit of the little Aus- 
tralian boy who said to Mr. Froude, “ Don’t you think 
the harbor of Sydney does us great credit ?’”” Towhich 
the historian’s characteristic reply was, “It does, my 
dear, if you made it.” Apart from the prolonged and 
pointless discussion of Wordsworth’s admirable moral 
qualities, there was always a. delicately implied claim 
on the part of his worshippers that they possessed finer 
perceptions than their neighbors, that they were in 
some incomprehensible way open to influences which 
revealed nothing to less subtle and discriminating souls. 
The same tone of heartfelt superiority is noticeable 
among the very ardent admirers of Robert Browning, 
who seem to be perpetually offering thanks to Heaven 
that they are not as other men, and who evince a gen- 
tle but humiliating contempt for their uninitiated fellow- 
creatures; while Ibsen’s fervent devotees dwell on the 
mountain-tops apart. How many people, I wonder, 
who believe that they have loved Shelley all their lives, 
find themselves exceedingly dazed and harassed by 
what Mr. Freeman calls “the snares of Shelleyana,” a 
mist of confusing chatter and distorted praise! How 
many unambitious readers, who would fain enjoy their 
Shakespeare quietly, are pursued even to their peace- 
ful chimney-corners by the perfidious devices of com- 
mentators and of cranks! In the mean while, an 
experienced few ally themselves, with supreme but 
transient enthusiasm, to Frédéric Mistral or to Pushkin, 
to Omar Khayydm or to Amiel; and an inexperienced 
many strive falteringly to believe that they were ac- 
quainted with the Rubdiydat before the date of Mr. 
Vedder’s illustrations, and that the diary of a half-Ger- 
manized Frenchman, submerged in a speculative and 
singularly cheerless philosophy, represents the intellec- 
tual food for which their souls are craving. The ob- 
ject of criticism, it has been said, is to supply the world 
with a basis, a definition which cannot be accused of 
lacking sufficient liberality and breadth. Yet, after 
applying the principle for a good many years, it is dis- 
couraging to note that what has really been afforded 
us is less a basis than a battlefield, the din and tumult 
from which strike a discordant note in our lives. That 
somewhat contemptuous severity with which critics 
address the general public, and which the general pub- 
lic very stoutly resents, is urbanity itself when compared 
with the language which they feel themselves privileged 
to use to oneanother. Sefior Armando Palacio Valdés, 
for example, who has been recently presented to us as 
a clear beacon-light to guide our wandering steps, has 
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no hesitation in saying that “among the vulgar, of 
course,” he includes “the greater part of those who 
write literary criticism, and who constitute the worst 
vulgar, since they teach what they do not know.” But 
this is the kind of thing that is very easy to say, and 
carries no especial weight when said. The “of course” 
adds, indeed, a faint flavor of unconscious humor to 
the enviable complacency of the whole, and there is 
always a certain satisfaction to a generous soul in the 
sight of a fellow-mortal so thoroughly enjoying the alti- 
tude to which he believes he has risen. 


‘* Let us sit on the thrones 

Ina purple sublimity, 
And grind down men’s bones 

To a pale unanimity,” 
sings Mrs. Browning in one of her less luminous mo- 
ments; and Sefior Valdés and his friends respond with 
alacrity, “ We will!” Unhappily, however, “the greater 
part of those who write literary criticism,” while per- 
haps no more vulgar than their neighbors, are not gen- 
erous enough nor humorous enough to appreciate the 
delicate irony of the situation. They rush forward to 
protest with energetic ill temper, and the air is dark 
with warfare. Alas for those who succeed, as Mon- 
taigne observed, in giving to their harmless opinions a 
fatal air of importance! Alas for those who tilt with 
irrational chivalry at all that man holds dear! How 
many years have passed since Saint-Evremond uttered 
his cynical protest against the unprofitable wisdom of 
reformers; and to-day, when one half the world de- 
votes itself strenuously to the correction and improve- 
ment of the other half, what is the result, save pretence, 
and contention, and a dismal consciousness of insecu- 
rity! More and more do we sigh for greater harmony 
and repose in the intellectual life; more and more do 
we respect the tranquil sobriety of that wise old world- 
ling, Lord Chesterfield, who counsels every man to think 
as he pleases, or rather as he can, but to forbear to dis- 
close his valuable ideas when they are of a kind to dis- 
turb the peace of society. In reading the recently 
published letters of Edward Fitzgerald, we cannot fail 
to be struck with the amount of unmixed pleasure he 
derived from his books, merely because he approached 
them with such instinctive honesty and singleness of 
purpose. He was perfectly frank in his satisfaction, 
and he was wholly innocent of any didactic tendency. 
Those subjects which he confessed he enjoyed because 
he only partly understood them, “just as the old women 
love sermons,” he refrained from interpreting to his 
friends; those “large, still books,” like Clarissa Har- 
lowe, for which he shared all Tennyson’s enthusiasm, 
he forbore to urge upon less leisurely readers. And 
what a world of meaning in that single line, “ For human 
delight, Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Scott!” For 
human delight! The words sound like a caress; a 
whole sunny vista opens before us; idleness and plea- 
sure lure us gently on; a warm and mellow atmosphere 
surrounds us; we are invited, not driven, to be happy. 
I cannot but compare Fitzgerald reading Scott, “for 
human delight,” in the quiet winter evenings, with a 
very charming old gentleman whom I recently saw 
working conscientiously—so I thought—through Tols- 
toi’s Peace and War. Hesighed a little when hespoke 
to me, and held up the book for inspection. “My 
daughter-in-law sent it tome,” he explained resignedly, 
“and said I must be sure and read it. But ”—this 
with a sudden sense of gratitude and deliverance— 
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“thank Heaven! one volume was lost on the way.” 
Now we have Mr. Andrew Lang’s word for it that the 
Englishmen of to-day, “those poor islanders,” indeed, 
are better acquainted with Anna Karenina than with 
The Fortunes of Nigel, and we cannot well doubt the 
assertion in view of the too manifest regret with which 
it is uttered. But then nobody reads The Fortunes 
of Nigel because he has been told to read it, nor be- 
cause his neighbors are reading it, nor because he 
wants to say that he has read it. The hundred and 
one excellent reasons for becoming acquainted with 
Tolstoi or Ibsen resolve themselves into a single mo- 
tive when we turn to Scott. It is “for human delight” 
ornothing. And if, even to children, this joy has grown 
somewhat tasteless of late years, I fear the reason lies 
in their lack of healthy unconsciousness. They are 
taught so mitch they did not use to know about the 
correct standing of authors, they are so elaborately di- 
rected in their recreations as well as in their studies, 
that the old simple charm of self-forgetful absorption 
in a book seems well-nigh lost to them. It is not very 
encouraging to see a bright little girl of ten making be- 
lieve she enjoys Miss Austen’s novels, and to hear her 
mother’s complacent comments thereon, when we re- 
alize how exclusively the fine, thin perfection of Miss 
Austen’s work appeals to the mature observation of 
men and women, and how utterly out of harmony it 
must be with the crude judgment and expansive ideal- 
ity of a child. I am willing to believe that these ab- 
normally clever little people, who read grown-up books 
so conspicuously in public, love their Shakespeares, 
and their Grecian histories, and their Idylls of the King. 
I have seen literature of the delicately elusive order, 
like The Marble Faun, and Elsie Venner, and Lamia, 
devoured with a wistful eagerness that plainly revealed 
the awakened imagination responding with quick de- 
light to the sweet and subtle charm of mystery. But I 
am impelled to doubt the attractiveness of Thackeray 
to the youthful mind, even when I have just been as- 
sured that Henry Esmond is “a lovely story”; and I 
am still more skeptical as to Miss Austen’s marvellous 
hair-strokes conveying any meaning at all to the un- 
trained faculties of a child. Can it be that our boys 
and girls have learned from Emerson and Carlyle not to 
wish to be amused? Or is genuine amusement so rare 
that, like Mr. Payn’s young friend, they have grown 
reconciled to a pretended sensation, and strive dutifully 
to make the most of it? Alas! such pretences are not 
always the facile things they seem, and if a book is ever 
to become a friend to either young or old, it must be 
treated with that simple integrity on which all lasting 
amity is built. “ Read, not to contradict and confute,” 
says Lord Bacon, “nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse;*’ and, in the delicate 
irony of this advice, we discern the satisfaction of the 
philosopher in having deprived the mass of mankind of 
the only motives which prompt them to read at all. 


A Young Girl’s Reading—H. M. North—Harper’s Bazar 


At eighteen a young girl has doubtless completed a 


high-school course or its equivalent. She is living in 
a glorious time, when editors and authors all over the 
world are plying their pens for her entertainment and 
instruction. Travellers are visiting the remote corners 
of the earth’s surface for her. The hammer of the geolo- 
gist, the telescope of the astronomer, and the delicate in- 
struments of the physicist are for her revealing nature's 
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mysteries. Poets indite for her their choicest fancies, 
and historians peer into the past, and seek out the hid- 
den motives of lives which have influenced the world. 
And the story-writers—how fast do the products of 
their pens accumulate for the ever-ready audience of 
girls of eighteen! Above all things, the literature 
which is set before the girl must be bright and fresh. 
She is young; her heart fresh in fancy; her imagination 
is ever seeking food. She must have life, activity, pleas- 
ant repasts for her intellectual palate. These she will 

‘have. Set her down to a sombre course of “improving 
reading,” and you will find that she has somewhere 
within easy reach a story-book of the sort most readily 
accessible; or, if this be denied her, her eyes may be 
intent on the dull page before her, but her mind is 
weaving a story of its own, and the printed words of 
wisdom fly far wide of their mark. In all the range of 
literature there is nothing more inspiring to the human 
mind than the story of human living. To this fact is 
attributable the strong hold which writers of fiction 
have upon their readers. But far more inspiring than 
the fictitious history is the record of a real life told by 
a sympathetic biographer, and of books of this sort 
there have never been so many as now. The old- 
fashioned biographer of dry facts and prosaic style has 
no place in this wide-awake age. The girl who is not 
already familiar with them should read the lives of such 
men and women as Madame Roland, Josephine, Mar- 
garet of Anjou, Elizabeth Fry, Fidelia Fisk, Charles and 
Mary Lamb, the Cary sisters, Joan of Arc, Rosa 
Bonheur, Madame de Staél, Lady Jane Grey, Harriet 
Hosmer, Dorothy Wordsworth, Cesar, Scott, Napoleon, 
Frederick the Great, Cromwell, Webster, Lincoln, 
Washington, Luther, Savonarola, Columbus, Dante, 
Michael Angelo, Phidias, Galileo, Henry of Navarre, 
Charlemagne, Wycliffe, and Hannibal, with others 
whose lives have marked some era of thought or action 
in the history of mankind. Nearly all of these have 
been written during the last few years by able hands, 
either in separate volumes or in collections of sketches 
of the lives of famous men and women, of which there 
is a great variety at present. Dr. John Lord’s lectures 
on noted characters, which were such an educational 
power a few years ago, are now printed in a set of five 
disconnected volumes, under the title, Beacon Lights 
of History. They are comprehensive, critical, and en- 
tertaining. From the study of any of these noted 
people side tracks may be laid, so to speak, which shall 
take the reader into regions of great richness and 
beauty. Whoever reads the life of Madame Roland, 
for instance, would wish to know something more of 
the Girondists and the Red Republicans, the Feuil- 
lants, and the causes and results of the French Revo- 
lution. The present government of France will be 
considered with interest. In similar manner, the life 
of Luther, of Charlemagne, of Hamilton, of Hannibal, 
of Cesar, of Wellington, of Napoleon and his generals, 
will take the reader into fresh fields of thought and re- 
search. The poets, historians, and artists, the musicians, 
novelists, preachers, discoverers, and inventors of the 
period will naturally come into prominence in connec- 
tion with one’s reading, and the range of study be 
widely extended. A bright girl, whose tastes have not 
been vitiated by previous injudicious reading, will find 
that her imagination has been kindled, her ideals glori- 
fied, and her ambition to make the best use of all her 
powers awakened by such a stimulating course of bio- 
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graphical reading. If the young reader be interested 
in music or art, she will study either more intelligently, 
hence with greater pleasure and profit, if she become 
familiar with the story of the great masters whose works 
she attempts to render. Mozart, Mendelssohn, Bee- 
thoven, Handel, Haydn, the delightful novel Charles 
Auchester— having Mendelssohn for its hero—the little 
series of books called The Tone Masters, and a 
dozen’ others, will readily suggest themselves to the 
lover of music. The German opera and Wagner have 
a full and complete literature of their own of great 
value and interest. A good history of music and of 
musical instruments may be added to the list. Such 
reading has a reflex influence. The musical study in- 
creases interest in the great musician who composed it, 
and the story of his life enhances the charm of the 
composition. The girl artist has a still broader field 
from which to choose. The entertaining histories of 
art and of artists are almost numberless. Although the 
number of young art students is so large, comparatwely 
few have an intelligent idea of the different schools of 
painting and sculpture, and the reasons which render 
them distinct from each other. It is quite possible to 
become familiar with the works of the great masters 
by means of books, and to know something of the best 
galleries in the world even if one never has an oppor- 
tunity to travel in other countries. There is a broad 
field of literature, half fiction, half essay, wholly grace- 
ful and pleasing, comprising a great variety of themes 
which are refreshing and interesting to many young 
people. Among writers in this field may be named 
C. D. Warner, George William Curtis (in such sketches 
as Prue and I), Helen Hunt, Charles Lamb, O. W. 
Holmes, S. O. Jewett, and many others. All of the 
authors named stray at times far beyond the compre- 
hension of some young people, but they appeal so 
frequently to the youthful imagination, and are withal 
so charmingly graceful and entertaining, that no list of 
books for our young girl could be complete without 
them. To these should also be added the delightful 
out-of-door recreations of Thoreau, Burroughs, and 
Hammerton. Ifa young girl’s fancy inclines to poetry, 
keep from her the weakly sentimental kind, and give 
her the strong, romantic, but bracing, poems of Scott, 
the wild border ballads found in Bishop Percy’s Reliques 
of English Poetry, and the early German and Scandi- 
navian legends. Whittier’s tender yet strong verses, 
Longfellow, Burns, Adelaide Procter, some of Jean 
Ingelow’s poetry, and Helen Hunt may be named as 
safe, and in most instances likely to produce a correct 
poetical taste. Shakespeare may be read with the 
student, but is not always enjoyed by young people 
who take their first taste of him in solitary readings. 
The rugged strength of Homer, Aschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, of Virgil as well, taken from the best trans- 
lations, may be helpfully interspersed with the modern 
poets. The old names may at first appear portentous, 
but if the reader has a natural instinct for what is fine, 
she can hardly fail to appreciate the story of Prome- 
theus Bound and the romantic tale of the Trojan war. 
In connection with better and more literal translations 
it is interesting to read Mrs. Browning’s translation, 
or rather transcription, of Prometheus, written when 
the author was but twenty-six years old. Shall we 
select novels for the girl of eighteen? By all means. 
And love stories? Why not—provided they are not 
allowed in such quantities or of such quality. as to de- 
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stroy the taste for all other books? Let our young 
girl reader gratify her taste for stories by reading 
those in which the entire plot doés not turn on the 
incidents of love and marriage. Give her Scott and 
Dickens, Mrs, Mulock-Craik, Mrs. Oliphant, Helen 
Hunt, William Black, Charles Egbert Craddock, W. 
D. Howells, Mrs. Whitney, Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son, and the like, the work of strong, right-minded men 
and women, who present interesting but not too roseate 
views of life. Nearly every young American in these 
bustling times looks forward: to the European tour. 
Our girl of eighteen has no doubt high hopes in that 
direction. Even if her expectation is never realized, 
she will find great pleasure in fitting herself to enjoy 
such a trip. Select one of the best European guide- 
books, or perhaps one of each important country, and 
from the text concerning a given city—London, if you 
please—choose some reference which is not under- 
stood. The notable names under the heading “ West- 
minster Abbey” may require some explanation. What 
is the “ Poets’ Corner” to one who knows nothing of 
Chaucer or Addison or Shakespeare? The Tower of 
London is full of interest when it recalls the lives 
that have ended there. The Marshalsea, London 
Bridge, Temple Court, The Fountain, should suggest 
Little Dorritt, Nancy, John Westlock, and Ruth Pinch, 
and a hundred other friends to whom Dickens has in- 
troduced us. What is Exmoor to one who has never 
come under the entrancing spell of Blackmore’s Lorna 
Doone? Or Haworth, or Melrose, or Grasmere, or 
the Shetland Isles, to one who associates with them no 
life or story? The best English novels afford excellent 
pictures of English and Continental life and customs. 
Or the young girl may take a given city— Rome, Venice, 
Versailles, Strasburg, Lucerne, Constantinople— and 
study with care the people, the interesting events which 
have there been accomplished, and the historic persons 
who have made it their home, and in this way she may 
become so familiar with the place that she will not ap- 
proach it as a stranger, but will at once feel at home, 
and will be able to make the best use of the time that 
she may have to spend there. No mention has yet 
been made of scientific works. A large library of liter- 
ature of this sort has been written in simplified and 
entertaining form within a few years. If our girl friend 
has no knowledge whatever of botany, geology, physiol- 
ogy, chemistry, or astronomy, she may choose one of 
the books prepared for very young readers. The cata- 
logue of any good publishing house will furnish a list 
from which to select. No young person ought in these 
days of discovery and invention to be satisfied without 
some knowledge of the world of flowers, of stars and 
planets, of the story of the earth’s formation, and of 
the wonderful development of chemical and physical 
forces. She who has some knowledge of any one of 
the sciences has always at hand a source of interest 
and recreation. In general it may be said that the 
young girl should never, on any pretence, be permitted 
to read any unworthy book. The catalogues of all the 
large publishing houses are crowded with good things. 
To spend time over a poor book is unwise. And 
when one considers the influence of good literature, 
how large a majority of the noted men and women of 
all ages have been stimulated and nerved to action by 
the thought of others expressed in some form, it may 
not be regarded a matter of small moment to select 
the reading for a girl of eighteen. 
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CHOICE VERSE—FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








Opportunity—Edward Rowland Sill—Poems 
This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream :-— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain ; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, “ Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but this 
Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away, and left the field. 


Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore, bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and, with battle shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed the enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


Pot-pourri—All the Year Round 
The blue jars in the window, 
The big bowls in the hall, 
Hold that sweet old-time perfume 
That we Pot-pourri call. 
We cannot tell who made it, 
Nor where the flowers did grow, 
For those who picked them left us 
Full fifty years ago. 


Yet, when at scented evening 
I stand beside the bowl, 

And watch my roses fading 
As night mists upward roil, 

I seem to see their spirits 
Stand silent there below, 

Who made Pot-pourri for us 
Full fifty years ago. 


I watch them, youths and maidens, 
About the garden glide ; 
I see them cull the flowers 
There growing side by side; 
I hear their soft love whispers, 
I almost seem to know 
The races dead and buried 
Some fifty years ago! 


I smile to think how fleeting 
Are all our joys, our pain ; 
How swiftly sunshine passes, 
How quickly dries the rain. 
For they, too, loved and suffered, 
And bore their-own death blow, 
Those pretty lads and lasses 
Dead fifty years ago! 


Yet their dead roses whisper 
Of sweetness e’en in death; 
This lovely perfumed odor 
Has outlived Love’s hot breath; 
And sweet can be our evening, 
And, if we wish it so, 
Can last e’en like Pot-pourri 
Made fifty years ago! 


“Deep in the Woods—Edith Sessions Tupper—Outing 


Deep in the woods some drowsy summer day 
Have you not heard the fauns and dryads pass; 
Their stealthy footsteps echo on the grass 

As stretched upon the moss you idly lay 

Deep in the woods? 


And through the dim, far-spreading forest aisles 
Have you not heard mysterious whispers faint ; 
Has there not stole to you a nymph’s complaint, 

Or burst of elfish laughter ringing miles 

Deep in the woods ? 


The world forgetting, with its cares and scorns, 
And dreaming there of brownie, sprite, or fay, 
Have you not caught their glancing forms at play, 

And heard the winding of their sylvan horns 

Deep in the woods? 


Ah! tell me not the woods deserted be, 
That elves and fairies, dryads, fauns are fled ; 
For oft beside my velvet, mossy bed 
They come, a sportive troop, to visit me 
Deep in the woods. 


And peeping ’neath some overhanging limb 
I see the face of Puck—that knavish elf; 
And oft the pipes of great god Pan himself 
I hear resound through leafy arches dim 
Deep in the woods. 


The Betrothed—Rudyard Kipling—Departmental Ditties 


‘* You must choose between me and your cigar.” 


Open the old cigar-box, get me a Cuba stout, 
For things are running crosswise, and Maggie and I are out. 


We quarrelled about Havanas—we fought o’er a good cheroot— 


And I know she is exacting, and she says I am a brute. 


Open the old cigar-box—let me consider a space, 
In the soft blue veil of the vapor, musing on Maggie’s face. 


Maggie is pretty to look at—Maggie’s a loving lass, 
But the prettiest cheeks must wrinkle, the truest of loves must pass. 


There’s peace in a Laranaga, there’s calm in a Henry Clay, 
But the best cigar in an hour is finished and thrown away— 


Thrown away for another as perfect and ripe and brown— 
But I never could throw away Maggie for fear o’ the talk o’ the town. 


Maggie, my wife at fifty—gray and dour and old— 
With never another Maggie to purchase for love or gold. 


And the light of days that have been, the dark of the days that are, 
And Love’s torch stinking and stale, like the butt of a dead cigar— 


The butt of a dead cigar you are bound to keep in your pocket— 
With never a new one to light, though it’s charred and black to the socket. 



















I fear that Puck is dead—it is so long 
Since men last saw him—dead, with all the rest 
Of that sweet elfin crew that made their nest 

In hollow huts, where hazels sing their song ; 


Dead and forever, like the antique throng 
The elves replaced; the Dryad that you guessed 
Behind the leaves; the Naiad weed-bedressed ; 
The leaf-eared Faun that loved to lead you wrong. 


Tell me, thou hopping Robin, hast thou met 
A little man, no bigger than thyself, 
Whom they call Puck, where woodland bells are wet ? 


Tell me, thou Wood-mouse, hast thou seen an elf 
Whom they call Puck, and is he seated yet, 
Capped with a snail-shell on his mushroom shelf? 


The Robin gave three hops, and chirped, and said: 
“Yes, I knew Puck, and loved him; though I trow 

He mimicked oft my whistle, chuckling low ; 
Yes, I knew cousin Puck; but he is dead. 


We found him lying on his mushroom bed— 
The Wren and I—half covered up with snow, 
As we were hopping where the berries grow. 

We think he died of cold. Ay, Puck is fled.” 


And then the Wood-mouse said :—‘‘ We made the Mole, 
The old, blind Mole, dig deep beneath the moss, 
And four big Dormice placed him in the hole. 


The Squirrel made with sticks a little cross; 
Puck was a Christian elf, and had a soul; 
And all we velvet jackets mourn his loss.” 
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Open the old cigar box—let me consider awhile ; 
Here is a mild Manilla—there is a wifely smile. 


Death of Puck—Eugene Lee-Hamilton—London Academy 


Which is the better portion—bondage bought with a ring, 
Or a harem of dusky beauties, fifty tied in a string ? 


Counsellors cunning and silent—comforters true and tried, 
And never a one of the fifty to sneer at a rival bride. 


Thought in the early morning, solace in time of woes, 
Peace in the hush of the twilight, balm ere my eyelids close. 


This will the fifty give me, asking naught in return, 
With only a Suttee’s passion—to do their duty and burn. 


This will the fifty give me. When they are spent and dead, 
Five times other fifties shall be my servants instead. 


The furrows of far-off Java, the isles of the Spanish Main, 
When they hear my harem is empty will send me my brides again. 


I will take no heed to their raiment, nor food for their mouths withal, 
So long as the gulls are nesting, so long as the showers fall. 


I will scent em with best vanilla, with tea will I temper their hides, 
And the Moor and the Mormon shall envy who read of the tales of my brides. 


For Maggie has written a letter to give my choice between 
The wee little whimpering Love and the great god Nick O’Teen. 


And I have been servant of Love for barely a twelve-month clear, 
But I have been Priest of Partagas a matter of seven year ; 


And the gloom of my bachelor days is flecked with the cheery light 
Of stumps that I burned to Friendship, and Pleasure, and Work, and Fight. 


And I turn my eyes to the future that Maggie and I must prove, 
But the only light on the marshes is the Will-o’-the-Wisp of Love. 


Will it see me safe through my journey, or leave me bogged in the mire? 
Since a puff of tobacco. can cloud it, shall I follow the fitful fire ? 


Open the. old cigar-box—let me consider anew— 
Old friends, and who is Maggie, that I should abandon you ? 


A million surplus Maggies are willing to bear the yoke; 
And a woman is only a woman, but a good cigar is a Smoke. 


Light me another Cuba- I hold to my first-sworn vows, 
If Maggie will have no r.val, I'll have no Maggie for spouse! 


Ichabod— William S. Walsh—Harper’s Magaztne 


Alas, for the lofty dreaming, 
The longed-for high emprise, 
For the man whose outer seeming 
His inner self belies ! 


I looked on the life before me 
With purpose high and true, 

When the passions of youth surged o’er me 
And the world was strange and new. 


Where the hero-soul rejoices 
I would play the hero’s part ; 
My ears were attuned to the voices 
That speak to the poet’s heart ; 


I would conquer a place in story 
With a soul unsmirched by sin ; 

My head should be crowned with glory, 
My heart be pure within. 


But the hour that should have crowned m¢ 
Cast all high hope adown, 

And the time of trial found me 
A sinner, coward, clown. 


Ah! which was the false or the real, 
(If the Powers above would speak !) 
The saint with his high ideal, 
The sinner whose flesh was weak, 


The hero who yearned for Duty, 

The coward whose sinews failed, 
The poet who worshipped Beauty, 

Or the clown whose utterance failed ? 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


Hannis Taylor, of Mobile, Ala., is the author of a 
recent prominent work on The Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution. It is in two parts, and was 
published simultaneously in London and New York, 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. To this work Mr. Tay- 
lor devoted the study and researches of fourteen years. 
No book from the South, since Maury’s Physical 
Geography, has been so favorably received. The great- 
est legal lights and historical scholars of this country, 
of England and of France, have given it recognition 
and praise. The University of the State of Alabama 
has adopted it as a text-book, and has conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon the author. In the June num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly, Mr.Taylor has a noteworthy 
paper on The National House of Representatives. 
Personally, he commands attention. He is tall, hand- 
some, of an intellectual cast of countenance, has dark, 
brilliant eyes, and is about forty-six years of age. A 
devoted wife, of literary and artistic tastes, and charm- 
ing children, surround him in his home life. He is 
one of the foremost lawyers of his town, and is distin- 
guished for the keenness and brilliancy of his arguments. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, speaking of Henry 
Sienkiewicz, author of With Fire and Sword, a reading 
from which is given on another page, says: “ Poland 
has a literature of its own, immeasurably superior to 
that of Russia; and few nations are able to enumerate 
such a brilliant bevy of writers distinguished in the 
field of history, fiction, and poetry; many of these names 
deserve to be as widely known as are those of Dumas 
and Turgénieff! I have purposely placed the names 
of Dumas and Turgénieff together, because the writer 
of whom I am about to speak unites many qualities of 
both these celebrated romancers, which, combined with 
another element—the spirit of Bret Harte—have made 
of Henry Sienkiewicz the first of Polish novelists, past 
or present, and second to none now living in England, 
France, or Germany. . . . He has Dumas’ facility for 
conceiving and carrying out a complicated historical 
romance; he has much of Bret Harte’s dry humor and 
laconic pathos, and a good deal of Turgénieff’s mel- 
ancholy suggestiveness, with some of his delicacy of 
touch. He was born in 1845, and after studying at the 
University of Warsaw, spent several years in California. 
The account of these travels, published in a Polish 
newspaper, first brought him into notice; and it is evi- 
dent that American influences have contributed much 
to the development of his peculiar vein of talent. The 
practical spirit, the caustic, dry humor of our American 
countrymen, seem to have given force and precision to 
theSlave character ; and that morbid super-sensitiveness, 
which is the defect of so many Russian and Polish 
writers, has here been developed to a more realistic 
sort of pathos. In short, while losing none of their 
national characteristics, Sienkiewicz’s writings have 
gained other qualities which make them stand out from 


the work of his predecessors and contemporaries in a_ 


‘new and original light. His sketches and novelettes 
were collected and published in three volumes in 1880; 
but it was only in 1884 that, giving his genius full scope, 
he produced his first great work, Ogniem i Mieczem 
(With Fire and Sword), in four volumes, which, by the 


unanimous verdict of competent authorities, at once 
placed Henry Sienkiewicz at the head of Polish nov- 
elists, past or present. This first work has been fol- 
lowed by two sequels, Potop (Deluge) and Pan Wolody- 
jowski (Sire Wolodyjowski), in three volumes. These 
three historical romances, whose appearance has been. 
a real event in Polish literature, cannot be called novels 
in the ordinary sense of the word. They are rather 
grand historical pictures, not treating merely of single 
episodes, but unrolling the entire Polish history of the 
seventeenth century in its political, intellectual, and 
social aspect. In the first of these romances, Sienkie- 
wicz describes the Cossack war under King John Kazi- 
mir; in the second, the subsequent war with Sweden; 
in the third, the Turkish invasion of the west. In all 
these works we see the Poles as they lived and breathed 
—no modern figures masquerading in ancient costume, 
but each single character penetrated to the core with 
the spirit of his times. We see them with all their 
strength and their weaknesses, their virtues and faults; 
and, as regards the latter, never yet has a Polish author 
had the courage to lay bare the errors and crimes of his 
countrymen so pitilessly and yet so impartially. His. 
masterly style is well calculated to display the beauties 
of the Polish language to their fullest extent, and tri- 
umphantly to demonstrate its superiority to all other 
Slave tongues. His descriptions of nature are as pic- 
turesque and artistic as they are vivid; and his analy- 
sis of character—that is, of masculine character—can- 
not be overrated. Every single figure of his, frequently 
overcrowded, canvas stands out before us in broad re- 
lief, firm in outline, delicate in shading.” 





W. A. Croffut, the Washington correspondent, is an 
extremely versatile man. Newspaper work is secon- 
dary with him now. He is at present executive officer 
of the Geological Survey at Washington, and he does 
his literary work in odd hours. His last editorial work 
was done for the Washington Post, of which he was 
editor, under Stilson Hutchins, for a year. After leav- 
ing the Post he dropped into syndicate letter-writing, 
which he has kept up ever since, doing a great deal of 
work for the syndicates. Mr. Croffut writes in verse 
as well as in prose, frequently delivers lectures to local 
audiences in Washington, and is the leading member 
of the Six o’Clock Club, an informal organization which 
gives a dinner once a month at which some one of the 
leading topics of the day is discussed by people well 
known in the official and literary world. Mr. Croffut 
dabbles in the occult sciences a great deal, and is known 
among his friends as an active student of hypnotism. 





Of two well-known Southern writers Forrest Crissey, 
in his syndicated literary correspondence, gives this in- 
teresting personal gossip: “ That Joel Chandler Har- 
ris is famous is thé result only of the intrinsic merit of 
his writings. He leaves all airs, mannerisms, and pre- 
tense to his barber and boot-black. To strangers he 
is a short, stout, shy little man, who is always hard at 
work at a plain table just inside the general editorial 
room of the Atlanta Constitution. During the morn- 
ing and early afternoon he is engaged in making doubt- 
ful characters with his soft lead-pencil on big sheets 
of coarse, yellow paper. The floor about his table is 
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a sea of exchanges, and his table is by no means a 
model of order. About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
one after another of the Constitution staff gravitate 
toward Harris’ table, and the lightnings of wit begin to 
play. Although the brilliant Grady no longer makes 
one of that company, yet there are few newspaper 
offices in the land which can match, in wit and genius, 
the young men who gather about the desk of genial 
Uncle Remus, the most genuine and irresistible of 
Southern humorists. The steps of Harris’ career are 
quickly given. He was born at Eatonton, one of the 
oldest and most interesting county seats of Middle 
Georgia. As his parents were in very moderate cir- 
cumstances, young Harris experienced an early intro- 
duction to the practical, work-a-day side of life. When 
very young he became an eager reader of The Vicar of 
Wakefield, and others of the best old English classics. 
There was an ancient academy in the place, and the 
young student managed to spend an occasional term 
within its walls before he reached his teens. This 
latter period proved a more important one to him than 
to most lads. It determined his career, and in this 
way: A report reached his ears that Colonel Turner, a 
wealthy, eccentric, and literary planter whose estates 
were not far distant, wanted a devil in the office of the 
Countryman, a sort of second Spectator which this 
American Addison published on his plantation. The 
odd old colonel took to the boy, and gave him the posi- 
tion, and with it free range of the splendid library of 
four thousand volumes in the mansion. And well did 
young Harris improve his opportunities. The dear 
old story-tellers of the Elizabethan age were read and 
re-read. At his case and in this library, young Harris 
picked up an education and a style that could hardly 
be improved by a classical university course, demon- 
strating, with Greeley, Howells, and a host of others, 
that a taste for good reading, plentifully gratified, and 
the exacting and accurate training of an apprentice- 
ship at the printer’s case, make a very practical and 
comprehensive literary education for any man. 








“ The invasion of Sherman ended the career of The 
Countryman. The reconstruction period found Har- 
ris doing reportorial work in Macon, New Orleans, and 
Forsyth. His first editorial position was on the Savan- 
nah Morning News. This was an important step for 
the young journalist, and he quickly followed it by an- 
other and even more important achievement: his mar- 
riage with Miss La Rose, a bright and handsome bru- 
nette from Canada. In 1876, shortly after his marriage, 
the yellow fever forced him to flee from Savannah. 
There was an opening on the editorial force of the 
Atlanta Constitution, and he accepted the position. 
It was here that, in newspaper parlance, he first struck 
his gait. He was requested to furnish some negro- 
dialect sketches in place of the Old Si letters which 
Sam Small! had been contributing. His first attempt 
was more than a success, and from that day to this he 
has been delighting the masses and the scholars of both 
England and America with quaint tales and songs of 
negro folk-lore. His first published volume, Uncle 
Remus: His Songs and Sayings, appeared in 1880, from 
the press of the Appletons. It not only opened up 
practically a new literature in America, but the great- 
est British reviewers and critics had columns of praise 
for it; and English publishers were not slow in produc- 
ing thousands of reprints. His first volume brought 
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him the abiding friendship of many distinguished scholars 
and writers, among whom are Andrew Lang and Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder. The next volume from his pen 
was Nights with Uncle Remus, published in 1883, fol- 
lowed by Mingo, and Other Sketches in White and 
Black, in 1884, and Free Joe, and Other Georgia 
Sketches, in 1887. Besides fame and friends, his books 
have brought Mr. Harris a snug sum of money, and he 
is well provided for against a season of rainy days. 
The big magazines and syndicates, as well as the more 
enterprising of the lesser magazines, are pressing him 
for contributions, and it is doubtful if there are a dozen 
story-tellers in America who command better prices 
than Mr. Harris. New York papers have offered him 
tempting salaries to join their forces, but, like Grady, 
he never so much as considers them. Managers of 
lecture courses also offer him large sums to go upon 
the platform and read from his sketches, but the mere 
thought of facing an audience has more terrors for him 
than he experienced when, in sole charge of Colonel 
Turner’s mansion, he entertained Sherman’s army.” 


“A sketch of Joel Chandler Harris would be entirely 
incomplete without an account of his inseparable friend 
and editorial associate, Wallace P. Reed. Handsome, 
courtly, genial, and versatile, Wallace Putnam Reéd is 
the very ideal of a Southern literary gentleman. Al- 
though still on the sunny side of the forties, Mr. Reed 
began his literary career when a lad of fifteen. At 
that age he sent his first story to a now-forgotten South- 
ern literary magazine. It was thankfully accepted; 
and its prompt appearance in print gave him a wild, 
delicious joy that he failed to taste when, in later years, 
the publication of his wonderful short story, A Blot on 
the Brain, called out the unmeasured praise of keen and 
exacting critics, north and south. A leading Phila- 
delphia paper declared that ‘the man who could write 
that story could write anything,’ and Joel Chandler 
Harris says it is ‘as powerful a piece of writing as this 
generation has produced.’ When it is remembered 
that this story is scarcely more than a newspaper column 
in length, the marvel of his achievement will be appar- 
ent to every one who understands the difficulty of per- 
fecting anything worthy the name of a plot in a short 
story. Mr. Reed’s education is a unique one, gained 
largely by a wide range of reading, travel, and experi- 
ence, and no part of it has been of greater service to 
him, both in mental development and in providing a 
reserve fund of invaluable experience or material, than 
that part acquired in flood, field, and siege—for al- 
though too young to serve in the ranks, young Reed 
spent the four years of the war in camps and battles. 
Being a mere lad he was allowed a_ boy’s privileges, 
and explored forbidden places and asked questions of 
officers in a manner that would not have been toler- 
ated from a soldier or an adult. The exceptional knowl- 
edge of affairs which he thus gained has not only told 
wonderfully in his stories and sketches, but in his fas- 
cinating History of Atlanta, which is much more than 
a mere history of that city. When very young, Mr. 
Reed studied law, was admitted to the bar, and prac- 
tised for a year or two. But his literary inclinations 
were too strong to be made secondary to anything, 
and he consequently deserted law for journalism. In 
1872 he married a young lady who inherited the graces 
and refinements of a cultured ancestry—the daughter 
of Rev. Dr. David Shaver, the distinguished Baptist 
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divine and editor—thereby taking into his life the most 
helpful influence and inspiration that a literary man 
could possibly be blessed with—the intelligent and 
abiding sympathy of a wife who shares his finest tastes 
and understands his variable moods. Mr. Reed has 
many interesting family connections, being related to 
the Beechers, the Fields, the Meades, and the family of 
Howells to which the novelist belongs. He is a di- 
rect descendant of Israel Putnam, of revolutionary fame. 








“But to return to Mr. Reed’s work. His versatility 
is marvellous. Those best able to judge, declare that 
his influence is felt in every department of the Consti- 
tution, and that there is not a better all-around news- 
paper man in the country. Between editorials, and 
subject to interruptions, he has dashed off the brilliant 
short stories that have appeared originally in the Con- 
stitution, New York Independent, Saturday Evening 
Post, Portland Transcript, Detroit Free Press, and 
journals using the McClure syndicate matter, and have 
been reprinted by almost the entire press, from Maine 
to Texas. It is doubtful if there is to-day a writer 
whose stories are more widely clipped than are Wal- 
lace P. Reed’s. As Mr. Harris is an authority on the 
art of story-telling, and has read nearly every story 
from Mr. Reed’s pen, his estimate of the latter’s work 


will, in spite of the close friendship existing between © 


them, be of great value and interest. At his desk, in 
a moment of complete privacy, Mr. Harris assured me 
that, in his judgment, a book of selections from Reed’s 
short stories would make almost as much of a sensa- 
tion in the literary world as did the short tales of Poe, 
and he added: ‘ Reed possesses, in a marked degree, 
the qualities that made Poe famous. He has the qual- 
ity of originality that enables him to regard life from 
new and strange points of view, to dispose events into 
groups at once queer and momentous, and to dissolve 
human character and emotions into their original ele- 
ments. His stories are models of style, plot, and char- 
acterization.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Reed's ad- 
mirers will persevere in the pressure that they are 
already bringing to bear upon him until he shall enrich 
the literature of the day by a volume of his tales. A 
careful study of the man convinces me that he has yet 
to do himself full justice, and that when he places him- 
self in proper environments—for he is extremely sen- 
sitive and impressionable—and applies his full powers, 
he will do writing that will surprise his warmest admir- 
ers. His theory of story-writing is as brief as are his 
stories: ‘A vivid, interesting plot—for who can tell a 
story without having a story to tell?—clear, strong 
coloring, plenty of action and conversation, and a strik- 
ing dénouement/’ Here is a lesson for young story 
writers. Again: his stories are just the newspaper 
length, and consequently get reprinted ten times where 
a longer one would once. It is not hard to guess his fa- 
vorite story-tellers. The list includes those best liked by 
Harris, with all the cleaner French novelists, and 
Marryat, Wilkie Collins, and Charles Reade. He re- 
gards The Gunmaker of Moscow as a strong story, 
which the critics have refused to do justice to.” 





Robert Burns Wilson, Kentucky’s poet-painter, is a 
remarkably handsome man. He is something more 
than six feet tall, very erect, broad of shoulder, and 
strong of limb, and can wear with ease a number four 
shoe. He is, indeed, a “blue-grass thorough-bred.” 
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His face is smooth-shaven, his eyes large and brown, 
his forehead high, his hair dark brown. At present he 


*is devoting more time to the brush than to the pen, 


though he is greater as poet than as painter. However, 
some of his water-colors are exquisite, and many of 
the most elegant houses in the South have on their 
walls paintings bearing Mr. Wilson’s characteristic 
signature. He is a worshipper of beauty, in creed is 
more of a Pantheist than anything else, and loves an 
old cherry tree or a long stretch of desolate winter field 
with as much love as if it were a human being. 





Dr. Bourinot, the Canadian representative on the ex- 
ecutive council of the American Historical Association, 
is clerk of the Dominion House of Commons, and a 
constitutional writer of great reputation and ability— 
his service in this character having been recently recog- 
nized by the queen. Dr. Bourinot was born at Sydney, 
N. S., in October, 1837, and is a son of the late Hon. 
J. Bourinot, Senator of the Dominion. The senator's 
family was Norman, but his ancestors had been settled 
for generations in the island of Jersey. Having studied 
for some years under the supervision of the Rev. W. 
Y. Porter, of Sydney, he entered Trinity College, 
Toronto, where in due time he graduated in arts. He 
then began his career, as a journalist in his native 
province. He founded and for some years edited the 
Halifax Reporter, and took charge of the Hansard of 
the Nova Scotia Assembly. In 1868 he was appointed 
one of the official shorthand writers of the Dominion 
Senate. In April, 1873, he became second clerk- 
assistant, in 1879 first clerk-assistant, and in December, 
1880, chief clerk to the House of Commons. While 
his ability and assiduity in the Civil Service were thus 
winning deserved recognition, Mr. Bourinot’s pen was 
not idle. He had made a name for himself as a vigor- 
ous writer on public questions, before coming to Ottawa. 
Settled there, he devoted what rare leisure his official 
duties allowed him to magazine-writing. The range 
of subjects which occupied his attention was a wide 
one, comprising history, statistics, criticism, economic 
problems, and constitutional development and practice. 
He contributed, not only to Canadian papers and mag- 
azines, but to American and British periodicals. The 
Toronto Mail, the New York World, the Chicago Cur- 
rent, the Canadian Monthly, the New Dominion 
Monthly, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Westminster Re- 
view, the Scottish Review, the London Quarterly, and 
other leading organs of mature opinion were glad 
to receive the fruits of his research and reflection. 
Most of his articles to the British magazines and re- 
views had to do with the history, resources, progress, 
and aspirations of the Dominion, and were welcomed 
in the Mother Country as valuable additions to the fund 
of knowledge concerning British North America. When 
the Marquis of Lorne thought of forming the Royal 
Society of Canada, he sought Mr. Bourinot’s co-opera- 
tion, and the wisdom of the choice is proved by the 
fact that for eight years he has held the position of 
hon. secretary to that institution. A little book, orig- 
inally published in the Canadian Monthly, and entitled 
The Intellectual Development of Canada, was happily 
prophetic, as the forecast with which Mr. Bourinot sup- 
plemented his retrospect has been amply fulfilled in 
recent years. Nor has he been the least noteworthy 
among those who have furthered the movement. Par- 
liamentary Practice and Procedure in Canada was the 
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first in a series of constitutional studies which showed 
to what good account Mr. Bourinot had turned the ad- 
vantages of his position. It at once became a standard 
authority on all points connected with Canadian parlia- 
mentary usage. Local Government in Canada was 
still more noteworthy, as it dealt with a class of sub- 
jects that had never before received adequate attention. 
It was originally presented before the Royal Society of 
Canada, in whose Transactions it was first printed. Its 
importance was recognized by the authorities of Johns 
Hopkins University, who reproduced it as one of their 
excellent series of Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. The same distinction was conferred on Dr. 
Bourinot’s later study on Federal Government in 
Canada—originally a course of lectures delivered in his 
Alma Mater (Trinity University, Toronto). Dr. 
Bourinot has also lectured before Johns Hopkins, 
Harvard, and other American colleges, on Canadian in- 
stitutions. Though, of late, he has concentrated his 
attention on this branch of historical research, Dr. 
Bourinot has also written largely on the early romantic 
history of his native province and on other topics 
equally interesting. His services to the cause of his- 
torical study and literary culture have not passed un- 
recognized in Canada. He is an LL.D., of Queen’s, 
and a D.C.L., of Trinity College, Toronto. His ad- 
mission to the Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
which comprises in its ranks many colonists of distinc- 
tion all over the empire, will be welcomed by his fel- 
low-countrymen as a fitting reward for patriotic service. 
Dr. Bourinot has been twice married. Socially he is 
widely esteemed and has many friends. His Ameri- 
can colleagues in the Historical Associate Committee 
are, Geo. Bancroft, Ex-President Hayes, President 
Adams, of Cornell University; Dr. Juston Winsor, of 
Harvard; Prof. Burgess, of Columbia; and Prof. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University. 





D. B. Purinton, LL.D., author of Christian Theism, 
has recently been elected president of Dennison Uni- 
versity, Ohio, one of the leading Baptist colleges of the 
West. He isa graduate of the West Virginia University, 
and filled a professorship in that institution from the 
time of his graduation until January 1st, 1890. His 
Christian Theism was published last year by the Put- 
nams, and has been received favorably by thinking men 
generally. It is likely to be widely used as a college 
text-book. Dr. Purinton is a native of West Virginia, 
is about 45 years of age, and for many years was the 
most prominent layman in the councils of his church in 
that State. He has published numerous college songs, 
with music and words, very popular among students at 

the West Virginia University and at other colleges. 





There is but one opinion respecting the versatility, 
ability, and professional attainments of Henry Ten- 
Eyck White, managing editor of the Chicago Evening 
News.. He possesses the fullest measure of these at- 
tributes, and for nearly twenty years has been a prom- 
inent figure in newspaperdom, and done much to 
advance the art in the pursuit of which he has so suc- 
cessfully labored. Soon after the great fire of ’71 he 
was employed upon The Mail in the modest capacity of 
a reporter, and later, when The Mail and Post were 
consolidated, he succeeded to the city editorship. He 
soon acquired complete familiarity with every depart- 
ment of the business, excelling, however, in the field of 
sporting, in which he attained to a reputation that has 
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since become little less than national. In June, 1878, he 
was appointed sporting editor of The Tribune, and his 
report of the celebrated race between Ten Broeck and 
Mollie McCarthy,-run at Louisville during the month 
following, confirmed the verdict that had previously 
been rendered. He remained with The Tribune until 
1885, when he accepted the responsible duties of city 
editor of the Morning News, and after a brief discharge 
of that trust was promoted to the position he has since 
occupied. Notwithstanding the encroachments made 
upon his time by professional demands, Mr. White has 
found leisure to devote to literary pursuits, and is the 
author of a series of sketches under the caption Lake- 
side Musings, which have secured an extended circula- 
tion. They were first published in The Tribune, but 
were subsequently collected and issued in book form 
by Rand, McNally & Co. As a parody upon the frip- 
peries of fashionable life, and a burlesque upon the art 
of love-making as supposed to be practised in ultra- 
fashionable circles, Lakeside Musings will ever furnish 
a fund of entertainment and instruction. He is also 
the compiler of Experience with Trotters, being a his- 
tory of the trotting turf, pronounced by the Boston Post 
to be the most reliable and interesting treatment of the 
subject in print. Mr. White is the first at the office 
in the morning, and one of the hardest-working as also 
one of the ablest newspaper men in Chicago. He is 
exacting in his requirements of subordinates, just in his 
treatment of them, and wonderfully popular with the 
class of journalists who appreciate the importance of 
strict attention to business. He is above medium 
height, of muscular build, and an accomplished athlete. 





In The Forum for June, Edmund Gosse, the English 
critic, gives this just estimate of the French apostle of 
realism: “ Zola’s main qualities are his extraordinary 
mixture of versatility and monotony, his enduring force, 
his plentiful lack of taste, his cynical disdain for the 
weaknesses of men, his admirable constructive power, 
his inability to select the salient points in a vast mass 
of observations. I must take the liberty of saying that 
he appears to me to be one of the leading men of 
genius in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
one of the strongest novelists of the world; and that 
in spite of faults so serious and so eradicable that they 
would have hopelessly wrecked a writer a little less 
overwhelming in strength and resource. Zola seems 
to me to be the Vulcan among our later god afflicted 
with moral lameness from his birth, and coming to us 
svoty and brutal from the forge, yet as indisputably 
great as any Mercury-Hawthorne or Apollo-Thackeray 
of the best of them. It is to Zola, and to Zola only, 
that the concentration of the scattered tendencies of 
naturalism is due. It is owing to him that the threads 
of Flaubert and Daudet, Dostoiefsky and Tolstoi, 
Howells and Henry James, can be drawn into anything 
like a single system. It is Zola who discovered a com- 
mon measure for all these talents, and a formlua wide 
enough and yet close enough to distinguish them from 
the outside world, and bind them to one another. It is 
his doing that for ten years the experimental novel has 
flowed in a definite channel, and has not spread itself 
abroad in a thousand whimsical directions.” 





Elwyn A. Barron, author, dramatist, and critic, while 
scarcely to be excelled as a man of science and litera- 
ture, is to an equal extent a man of the world. Born 
at Nashville, Tenn., he was early destined to com- 
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mercial pursuits. He left his native State in 1872, and 
located in Chicago three years later, the interim having 
been passed at Atchison, Kas., in the employ of the 
late Governor Martin. Upon becoming established in 
the city he has since made his home, he began the 
study of law, but the field of journalism proved more 
attractive, and his personal predilections brought him 
into contact with literary and professional men. This 
had the effect of determining his future career, and 
during 1876 he entered into the service of The Chicago 
Daily News, in an editorial capacity. The year follow- 
ing, he was similarly employed on The Post, and in the 
fall of 1878 became dramatic editor of The Inter-Ocean, 
a position he has since occupied with results that 
have found expression in a universal verdict of favor. 
It is recognized by the dramatic profession as reliable 
authority upon all matters pertaining to the art, and 
with equal favor by contemporaries. In addition to 
fulfilling the exacting duties incident to his position, 
and furnishing a daily grist of editorial matter to The 
Inter-Ocean, Mr. Barron is a frequent contributor of 
poetic compositions and literary productions of a mis- 
cellaneous character to various periodicals. He is the 
author of a number of plays, one in particular, The 
Viking, a tragic romance in blank verse, having been 
specially noticed by reviewers. He is at present en- 
gaged upon a professional biography of Lawrence Bar- 
rett. Barron is a young man of dstingué appearance, 
bright and witty in conversation, gallant and chivalrous. 
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Of Prof. Alexander Bain, the English philosopher and 
author, the London Star says, “Along with Darwin and 
Spencer he has been by the orthodox compared to the 
“world, the flesh, and the devil.’ It is impossible, 
however, to give details of Bain’s achievements; his 
Grammars, his Rhetorics, his Logics, his Mental and 
Moral Science, The Senses and the Intellect, The 
Emotions and the Will, Practical Essays, Mind and 
Body, etc., comprise a mine the gold of which has been 
as yet got at by only a few. As to Professor Bain 
himself, he showed early promise of intellectual great- 

-ness. At the age of twenty (1839), though he had had 
all the disadvantages of a humble origin to fight against, 
he attracted the notice of John Stuart Mill. Bain was 
then an undergraduate at Aberdeen University, in 
which town he was born. In April, 1842, just after 
graduating, he came up to London, and met the man 
that was to have, perhaps, more influence upon him 
than one man usually exercises upon another—an in- 
fluence that he himself was yet to return. “I am not 
likely,” he says, “to forget the impression he (Mill) 
made upon me as he stood by his desk (in the East 
India Office) with his face turned to the door as we 
entered. His tall, slim figure, his youthful face and 
bald head, etc., would have all remained in my memory 
though I had never seen him again.” Mill had just 
written his Logic at this time and gave the MS. to Bain 
to read. Bain at this early age made suggestions to 
Mill that the latter extensively adopted, and, as every- 
body knows, to the great improvement of the work. 
Among others that Bain came into contact with were 
Chadwick, of sanitary fame; Neil Arnott, Kay Shuttle- 
worth, Wheatstone, Graham, Sharpey, Faraday, Her- 
schell, De Morgan, and Grote, the historian. He ac- 
cepted the office of Secretary to the Board of Health, 
then formed to clean out London. He gave this up 
soon, and returned to literature, writing text-books on 
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chemistry, astronomy, and such like subjects for Messrs. 
Chambers. In 1860 he received from the then Home 
Secretary, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the Professor- ° 
ship of Logic and Mental Science in the University of 
Aberdeen, and never was appointment better made. 
The life of a Scotch professor is, of course, an un- 
eventful life, and the life of a professor that is a 
philosopher is still more uneventful—and such has been 
Professor Bain’s. Hard work—harder work than com- 
fortable professors usually care to face—is what Bain’s 
life has been devoted to; and in such work, though it 
does not bring in its train the plaudits of multitudes, 
he has been, as regards practical results, more success- 
ful than any other man. In disposition Professor Bain 
is kindly and gentle. His emotions and feelings, as 
becometh the emotions and feelings of a philosopher, 
are under perfect control. He is a little, unassuming 
man, and though seventy, can run up the Atheneum 
Club stairs quicker than many of his younger brother- 
members. Though he resigned his professorship nine 
years ago, he still resides in Aberdeen, coming up to 
London occasionally, reading a learned paper, on some 
such subject as the Association of Ideas, to the Aristo- 
telian Society. Besides being a philosopher and a 
teacher, he is also an administrator, and ever since he 
became connected with Aberdeen University he kept 
on fighting for and winning important reforms for it. 
After his resignation of the professorial chair, the stu- 
dents appointed him twice to be their Lord Rector, the 
highest position in the University Court; his portrait 
was also presented to the university by former stu- 
dents, who had subscribed so liberally from the col- 
onies, from India, and from America, that enough 
money was left to found a ‘Bain’ gold medal for 
mental science. In politics Professor Bain has always 
been a Radical; he is, of course, not an active politi- 
cian, the nature of his pursuits prevents that; but he is 
ever keenly sympathetic with the cause of the people.” 





The World is authority for the statement that “ Miss 
Katharine Hillard, whose translation of Dante’s most 
important prose work, The Banquet, gives her the 
highest rank among the American Dante scholars, lives 
in a pretty flat in Ninety-fifth street with her books and 
engravings, the admiration of a circle of Brahmins, about 
which restless, volatile society knows but little. Of 
American parentage, Miss Hillard was born in England, 
where she passed her childhood, and, coming to America, 
was educated at an Eastern college. She made fre- 
quent trips to Europe for the benefit of her health as 
well as for study, and when the Rey. Celia Burleigh, 
President of the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, died, Miss 
Hillard was elected to succeed her, and for seven years 
held the office. Anxious that some tangible good 
should grow out of the organization, she worked for the 
establishment of a woman’s home, and the outcome 
was the present lodging-house for business women. 
Through her efforts the club purchased the grounds 
and buildings for the home, and, by way of patronage, 
rented the parlors for the regular meetings. When she 
retired from office Miss Hillard went abroad again, 
and, during a residence of five years in Rome, compiled 
the notes that made her work so valuable. Miss Hil- 
lard has been a constant contributor of essays and 
poems which from time to time have appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s, Lippincott’s, and English magazines. Her Black 
Madonna, which appeared in the Atlantic, will be re- 
called by the literary world as a masterly production.” 
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The Sense of Pre-Existence—American Notes and Queries 

Perhaps, after all, if history is ever to be verified, 
that verification may be found in our own minds. It 
has always been a favorite speculation of poets and 
metaphysicians that man is a microcosm, containing 
within himself the history of the race and of the uni- 
verse—if only we had wit to read it. De Quincey 
compared the human brain to a palimpsest. Now, a 
palimpsest (the word means twice rubbed) is a roll 
of parchment cleansed of its manuscript in order to 
make room for new manuscript. The rude chemistry 
of the ancients could efface the old sufficiently to leave 
a field for the new, yet not sufficiently to make the 
traces of the older manuscript irrecoverable for us. 
Palimpsests have been found that yielded many suc- 
cessive layers of manuscript. The traces of each 
handwriting, regularly effaced, have in the inverse order 
been regularly called back by the magic of modern 
chemistry, and as the chorus of the Athenian stage un- 
wove through the antistrophe every step that had been 
mystically woven through the strophe, so, by our mod- 
ern conjurations of science, secrets of ages remote from 
each other have been exorcised from the accumluated 
shadows of centuries. “ What else than a natural and 
mighty palimpsest,” continues De Quincey, “is the 
human brain? Such a palimpsest is my brain; such a 
palimpsest, O reader, is yours. Everlasting layers of 
ideas, images, feelings, have fallen upon your brain 
softly as light. Each succession has seemed to bury 
all that went before. And yet, in reality, not one has 
been extinguished.” The comparison is apt and fine. 
Every one has experienced the strange tricks that 
memory occasionally plays. You are engaged in read- 
ing, in writing, in serious occupation which engrosses 
your mental powers. Suddenly there bursts into your 
thoughts some recollection of childhood, some trivial 
circumstance that happened years ago and was forgot- 
ten immediately afterward. Not the minutest analogy 
need exist between your present thoughts and the 
unbidden recollection that starts, goblin-like, from the 
sealed-up vaults of the past. Does this not indicate 
that experience in life, no matter how frivolous, leaves 
an indelible print on the mental organism, and that, 
though this print may seem to fade, it is still there, like 
writing in invisible ink, or the effaced manuscript on 
the palimpsest—only waiting for some exciting cause 
to bring it out clearly and legibly? The truth is en- 
forced by the experience of persons who have been on 
the threshold of death. Those who have been recov- 
ered from drowning or hanging say that previous to the 
advent of unconsciousness they have seen a sort of 
panorama of their whole previous existence, with not 
the smallest incident, thought, or feeling omitted; and 
it is thence inferred that all human beings at the mo- 
ment of dissolution experience this awful resurrection 
of the dead past. Again, it is well known that very 
aged people are used to throw back and concentrate 
the light of their memory upon scenes of early child- 
hood, recalling many things which had faded, even to 
themselves, in middle life, while they often forgot al- 
together the whole intermediate stages of their exist- 
ence. “This shows,” says De Quincey, “that naturally 
and without violent agencies the human brain is by 
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tendency a palimpsest.” But our brains are inherited 
from our ancestors. Why, then, may it not be that the 
human brain is a palimpsest, containing more or less 
faded, yet recoverable, records, not only of our entire 
past life, but of the lives of our ancestors to the re- 
motest periods? Pythagoras professed a distinct recol- 
lection of his former lives; the writer of this knows 
two educated men who have lived before in the persons 
of rather more famous individuals than their present 
representatives; Lumen, in Flammarion’s Stories, finds 
that his soul had passed through many previous condi- 
tions. Indeed, the idea of transmigration, which is a 
poetic forecast of the more scientific doctrine here 
enunciated, is a very familiar one. Coleridge, in his 
boyhood, one day was proceeding through the Strand, 
stretching out his arms as if swimming, when a passer 
by, feeling a hand at his coat-tail, turned rudely round 
and seized him as a pickpocket. Coleridge denied the 
charge, and confessed that he had forgotten his where- 
abouts in the impression that he was Leander swimming 
across the Hellespont—a wretched street lamp being 
transformed by his imagination into the signal-light of 
the beautiful priestess of Sestos. Now it would bea 
little too fanciful to suggest that Coleridge may have 
numbered Leander among his ancestors and that Le- 
ander’s memory was suddenly in an abnormal moment 
reasserting itself through the brain of Coleridge. It 
would be too fanciful, and, besides—it is possible that 
Leander may really never even have existed. 





Resignation to Oblivion—Ernest Renan—The Transatlantic 

The humble character of the methods which science 
employs to reach its end can be no reproach to it. 
Cuvier dissecting snails would have provoked a smile 
in superficial minds that fail to comprehend the pro- 
cesses of science. The chemist manipulating his appa- 
ratus strongly resembles a manual laborer; and yet 
his work is the most liberal of all—the investigation of 
that whichis. M. de Maistre somewhere paints modern 
science with arms loaded with books and instruments 
of every sort, pale from night watches and from toil, 
dragging itself, stained with ink, and out of breath, along 
the path of truth, bending toward the ground its brow 
furrowed with algebra. A grand seigneur like M. de 
Maistre must indeed feel humiliated by such toilsome 
investigations, and truth was very irreverent to inter- 
pose such obstacles before him. He naturally preferred 
the more convenient method of Oriental science, free, 
isolated, flying rather than walking, presenting in all 
its person something aerial and supernatural, abandon- 
ing to the wind its hair escaping from an Oriental mitre, 
its disdainful foot seeming to touch the earth only to 
leave it again. It is the character and glory of mod- 
ern science to arrive at the highest results by the most 
scrupulous experiments, and to discover the most ele- 
vated of nature’s laws, with hand upon its apparatus. 
It leaves to the ancient @ friori the chimerical honor 
of seeking its point of support solely within itself; it 
glories in being only an echo of facts, and in no wise 
mingling its own inventions with its discoveries. Thus 
the humblest processes find themselves ennobled by 
their results. The most elevated laws of the physical 
sciences have been established by manipulations differ- 
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ing very little from those of the artisan. If the highest 
truths can come from the alembic and the crucible, why 
should they not likewise result from the study of the 
dusty remains of the past? Will the philologist be more 
dishonored in laboring over words and syllables than 
the chemist in laboring in his laboratory? Even the 
meagre results to which certain branches of philologi- 
cal study have led should not be held as an objection 
against them. For, in approaching a given order of 
inquiry, one cannot divine the result in advance, any 
more than one knows, when opening a mine, exactly 
the wealth that he will find. The veins of the precious 
metal do not submit themselves to divination. Per- 
haps one is on the road to the discovery of a new 
world; perhaps, on the other hand, the laborious in- 
vestigations in which one is engaged will lead to no 
other result than the knowledge that there is nothing 
to be found in that direction. And do not say that he 
who reaches this wholly negative result thereby wastes 
his time. For, beyond the fact that there is no re- 
search that is absolutely sterile, and that does not, di- 
rectly or accidentally, lead to some discovery, he saves 
others the useless toil that he has taken upon himself. 
Thus many lines of inquiry remain like mines, formerly 
worked, but since abandoned, because they did not 
sufficiently reward the laborers for their fatigue, and 
left no hope to future explorers. It is important, 
moreover, to consider that results which at a given 
moment seem the most insignificant may become the 
most important in consequence of new discoveries and 
new relations. Science always presents itself to man 
as an unknown country; it often approaches immense 
regions at some out-of-the-way corner that gives no 
idea of its nature as a whole. The early navigators 
who discovered America were far from suspecting the 
exact forms and real relations of the different parts of 
that new world. Was it an isolated island, a group of 
islands, or a vast continent? Later explorations alone 
could answer. So, in science, the most interesting dis- 
coveries are often approached in an indirect manner—- 
obliquely, if I may say so. Very few things have been 
at once grasped fully and centrally. It was through 
formless translations that Anquetil-Duperron ap- 
proached Zend literature, as in the Middle Ages it was 
through very imperfect Arab versions that most of the 
scientific authors of Greece made their first acquaint- 
ance with the Occident. The famous passage of 
Clement of Alexandria upon the Egyptian writings re- 
mained insignificant until the day when, in consequence 
of other discoveries, it became the key to Egyptian 
studies. The accessory may thus, in consequence of a 
change of standpoint, become the principal. The the- 
ologians who in the Middle Ages occupied the princi- 
pal scene are to us very secondary personages. The 
few savants and thinkers, then unnoticed or persecuted, 
who in those days investigated by the true method, to 
our eyes are in the foreground; for they alone have 
been continued; they alone have had descendants. 
No investigation should be condemned at the start as 
useless or puerile; no one knows what may come of 
it, or what value it may acquire from a more advanced 
standpoint. The physical sciences present numerous 
examples of discoveries at first isolated, which remain 
of almost no significance for many years, and acquire 
importance only a long time afterward through the ad- 
dition of new facts. An apparently fruitless path has 
been followed a long time, and then abandoned in de- 
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spair, when suddenly an unexpected light appeared; 
the discovery illuminates two or three points at once, 
and that which formerly seemed but an isolated fact of 
no bearing becomes, in a new combination, the basis 
of an entire theory. There is nothing more difficult 
than to predict the importance that the future will at- 
tach to a given order of facts, the investigations that 
will be continued and those that will be abandoned. 
The attraction of yellow amber was simply a curious 
fact in the eyes of the ancient physicists, until the day 
when an entire science was constructed around this 
first atom. We must not require, in the order of sci- 
entific investigations, the rigorous order of logic, any 
more than we can require of a traveller an outline of 
his discoveries in advance. In looking for one thing 
we find another; pursuing a chimera, we discover a 
mangificent reality. Chance, too, comes to claim its 
share. Universal exploration, general beating of the 
bush—such, then, is the only possible method. “We 
must consider the edifice of the sciences,” said Cuvier, 
“as that of nature. . . . Each fact has a determined 
place, which it alone can fill.” That which has no 
value in itself may have value as a necessary means. 
Criticism is often more serious than its object. We 
may comment seriously on a madrigal or a frivolous 
novel; austere men of learning have devoted their lives 
to productions whose authors thought only of pleasure. 
All that belongs to the past is serious: some day Bé- 
ranger will be an object of science and will occupy the 
attention of the Academy of Inscriptions. Would not 
Moliére, so inclined to mock at the savants in us, be a 
little surprised to know that he had fallen’ into their 
hands? The profane, and sometimes even those who 
call themselves thinkers, are wont to laugh at the de- 
tailed researches of the archeologist among the ruins 
of the past. Such investigations, if they had no pur- 
pose outside of themselves, would be doubtless only 
more or less interesting caprices of amateurs; but they 
become scientific, and in a sense sacred, when related 
to our knowledge of antiquity, which is possible only 
through knowledge of monuments. Thus there are 
numerous studies which are of value only in view of an 
ulterior object. Perhaps it would be a rather difficult 
matter to find any philosophy in the theory of Greek 
accentuation: is that a reason for declaring it useless? 
Certainly not, for without it a profound knowledge of 
the Greek language is impossible. Such a system of 
exclusion would lead to a renewal of the witty reason- 
ing by which, in Voltaire’s tale, they succeed in simpli- 
fying so extremely the education of Jeannot. How 
many works there have been, moreover, which, though 
of no absolute value, enjoyed in their day, and in con- 
sequence of established prejudices, a serious import- 
ance! Naudé’s Apology for the Great Men Falsely 
Suspected of Magic does not teach us much, and yet 
exercised a real influence in its time. How many books 
of our century will be judged similarly by the future! 
Writings destined to combat an error disappear with 
the error they have combated. When a result is ac- 
quired, no one imagines the toil it hascost. It takesa 
genius to conquer what then becomes the domain of a 
child. Researches relating to the cuneiform writings, 
which form one of the most important objects of Ori- 
ental studies in the present state of science, present 
one of ‘the most curious examples of studies worthy to 
be pursued with the greatest zeal, in spite of the un- 
certainty of the results to which they may lead. I do 
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not speak of the Persian inscriptions, wholly lost from 
the living picture of humanity. Not at all, for she 
contributes to sketch monastic life; she enters as an 
atom into the great mass of black color necessary for 
that. Humanity would not have been complete with- 
out monastic life; monastic life, moreover, could be 
represented only by an innumerable group: therefore 
all those who have entered this group, however forgot- 
ten they may be, have had their share in the represen- 


tation of one of the most essential forms of humanity. ~ 


To sum up, there are two ways of acting on the world: 
either by one’s individual force or through the body 
of which one forms a part, through the whole in which 
one has his place. Here the action of the individual 
seems veiled; but, on the other hand, it is more power- 
ful, and the proportional share that falls to each is 
much larger than if he had remained isolated. These 
poor women separately would have been common, and 
would have made almost no figure in humanity; united, 
they represent with energy one of its most essential 
elements,—gentle, timid, pensive piety. So no one is 
useless in humanity. The savage, who scarcely lives 
human life, serves at least as lost force. Now, as I 
have already said, it was fitting that there should be 
superabundance in the design of the forms of humanity. 
Belief in immortality implies nothing but this invincible 
confidence of humanity in the future. No action dies. 
Such an insect, who has no other vocation than ‘to 
group under a living form a certain number of mole- 
cules, and eat a leaf, has done a work which will have 
consequences in the eternal series of causes. Science, 
like all the other faces of human life, must be repre- 
sented in this large way. Scientific results must not 
be attained meagrely and in an isolated fashion. The 
final residuum which shall remain in the domain of 
the human mind must be extracted from a vast mass 
of things. Just as no man is useless in humanity, so 
no laborer is useless in the field of science. Here, as 
everywhere, an immense waste of force is necessary. 
When one thinks of the vast swallowing-up of intellect- 
ual toil and activity that has gone on for three cent- 
uries and is going on still, in periodical collections, re- 
views, etc., works of which there often remains so 
little, one has the same feeling that he experiences in 
seeing the eternal round of generations swallowed up 
in the grave, pulling each other by the hand. But it 
must be so: for if all that is said and found should be 
straightway assimilated, it would be as if man limited 
itself to taking only nourishment. At the end of a 
hundred years a genius of the first order is reduced to 
two or three pages. The twenty volumes of his com- 
plete works remain as a necessary development of his 
fundamental thought. A volume or an idea! The 
eighteenth century is summed up for us in a few pages 
expressing its general tendencies, its spirit, its method; 
all this is lost in thousands of books forgotten and rid- 
dled with gross errors. One could fill the largest 
library with books that a given controversy has pro- 
duced—that of the Reformation, that of Jansenism, 
that of Thomism. All this expenditure of intellectual 
force is not wasted, if these controversies have fur- 
nished an atom to the edifice of modern thought. A 
multitude of literary existences, apparently lost, were 
really useful and necessary. Who dreams now of such 
or such a grammarian of Alexandria, illustrious in his 
day? And yet he is not dead; for he has served to 
sketch Alexandria, and Alexandria remains an im- 
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mense fact in the history of humanity. One can form 
no idea of the large scale on which the work of science 
in humanity, properly organized, must be performed. 
I suppose that it requires a thousand laborious lives 
to collect all the local varieties of such or such a legend 
—that of the Wandering Jew, for instance. It is not 
very sure that such a work leads to any serious result; 
no matter: the simple possibility of finding there some 
fine induction, which, entering as an element into a 
vaster whole, may reveal some feature of the system 
of things, should suffice to make us venture the ex- 
pense. For nothing is too dear when it is a question 
of furnishing an atom of truth. Are not thousands of 
existences lost every day, what is called absolutely 
wasted, in the arts of luxury, in supplying food for the 
pleasure of idlers, etc.? Humanity has so much 
strength that perishes for want of employment and 
guidance! May we not hope that some day all this 
energy, neglected, or expended in pure loss, will be 
applied to serious things and to supersensual conquests? 
Very false conceptions are often formed as to the real 
way in which we shall live in the future. Immortality 
in literature is supposed to consist in continuing to be 
read by future generations. That is an illusion which 
must be abandoned. We shall not be read in the 
future. We know it, we rejoice at it, and we congratu- 
late the future upon it. But we shall have labored to 
advance the way of looking at things, we shall have so 
guided the future that it will not need to read us, we 
shall have advanced the day when knowledge will 
equal the world, and when, subject and object being 
identified, God will be complete. In hastening pro- 
gress we hasten our death. We are not writers who 
are studied for their style and classic touch; we are 
thinkers, and our thought is a scientific act. Are the 
works of Newton, Lavoisier, Euler, still read? And 
yet what names are surer of immortality? Their books 
are deeds; they have had their place in the series of 
the development of science; after which, their mission 
is ended. Only the author’s name remains in the 
annals of the human mind, like the names of statesmen 
and great captains. The real savant does not dream 
of the immortality of his book, but of the immortality 
of his discovery. So we shall seek to enrich the human 
mind by our views, rather than to cause our expression 
of our thoughts to be read. Our immortality consists 
in inserting in the movement of the mind an element 
which will not perish, and in this sense we can say, as 
of old: Axegi monumentum aere perennius; since a re- 
sult, an act in humanity, is immortal through the per- 
manent modification that it introduces in a series of 
things. The results of such or such a book, obscure 
and fallen into dust, last yet and will last eternally. 
Literary history is destined to replace in great part the 
direct reading of the works of the human mind. Who 
reads to-day the polemical works of Voltaire? And 
yet what books have ever exercised a deeper influence? 
Reading of the authors of the seventeenth century is 
certainly eminently useful in order to become acquainted 
with the mental condition of that period. I regard, 
however, the time given to such reading as almost 
wasted, so far as the acquisition of positive data is 
concerned. There is nothing in it to be learned in the 
way of philosophical views and ideas, and I confess 
that I can scarcely conceive that the result of a com- 
plete education should be to know by heart La Bruyére, 
Massillon, J. G. Rousseau, Boileau, who no longer 
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have much to do with us, and that a young man can 
have finished his college course without knowing Vil- 
lemain, Guizot, Thiers, Cousin, Quinet, Michelet, 
Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve. No one admires more than 
I the seventeenth century in its place in the history of 
the human mind; but I rebel as soon as an attempt is 
made to make its heavy and uncritical thought the 
model of absolute beauty. The Universal History, 
for instance, object of a conventional admiration, the 
work of an antiquated theologian—what a book is that, 
great God! by which to teach the philosophy of his- 
tory to our liberal youth! The revolution which has 
transformed literature into journals or periodical writ- 
ings, and made of every work of the mind a work of 
the present, to be forgotten in a few days, places us 
very naturally at this point of view. Intellectual work 
thus ceases to be a monument in order to become a 
fact, a lever of opinion. Each one harnesses himself 
to the century to pull it in his direction. The move- 
ment once given, there remains only the accomplished 
fact. According to this, we may conceive a state in 
which writing will no longer form a separate profes- 
sion, but in which masses of men will think only to 
put into circulation such or such ideas, without dream- 
ing of ticketing them with their personality. With us 
periodical production is becoming so exuberant that 
oblivion is doing its work there on an immense scale, 
swallowing up the finest things with the most ordinary. 
Happy the classics who lived at an epoch when literary 
individuality was so potent. Such an oration in our 
parliaments is surely equal to the best harangues of 
Demosthenes; such a speech of Chaix d’Est-Ange is 
comparable to the invectives of Cicero; and yet Cicero 
and Demosthenes will continue to be published, ad- 
mired, and commented upon as classics, while the 
speech of M. Guizot, of M. de Lamartine, of M. Chaix 
d’Est-Ange, will never go beyond the columns of the 
next day’s morning paper, in which they first saw light. 





Power of Woman’s Intuition—Grant Allen—The Forum 

The intellectual quality in which woman is strongest 
is, undoubtedly, the intellectual quality nearest allied 
to the emotions; namely, intuition. And this is also 
the quality most peculiarly present in those high and 
exceptionally valuable individual organisms that we 
call geniuses. The genius is akin to the woman in this, 
that what he guesses and jumps at is almost more im- 
portant than what he deliberately reasons and sees. 
His very differentia as a genius, indeed, is most often 
this: that he clears at a bound what other men would 
take long marches to get over. Laplace’s mind cleared 
at a bound the obvious intervening steps which 
genius of a somewhat less exalted type could only 
slowly and cautiously creep over. That is exactly what 
we call intuition—the power of seeing implications, 
one knows not how. And it is this sort of intuition, 
coupled of course with high masculine qualities—knowl- 
edge, application, logical power, hard work—that gives 
us the masterpieces of the world’s progress; that gives 
us steam engines and locomotives, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, Hamlets and Richard Feverels, Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, and Spencer’s First Principles. Whence does 
humanity derive this extremely important and espe- 
cially progressive gift? To a large extent, I believe, 
from its feminine half. The most averagely masculine 
men are not remarkable in any way for intuition. On 
the contrary, the common male way of going about 
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anything—the safe, ordinary, business-like way—is the 
way of direct observation and strict reasoning, the 
matter-of-fact way, the way that proceeds wholly upon 
known methods, a step at a time, and arrives at com- 
paratively familiar results. It is as far removed as 
possible from the feminine intuitive way—an unsafe, 
precarious, unsatisfactory way, when ill-employed in 
incompetent hands; but a fruitful and sometimes al- 
most miraculous way, when guided by competent 
knowledge, balanced judgment, logical ability, and cri- 
tical acumen. And why have women this gift of intu- 
ition at all? Well, its origins are not single or simple; 
they go down a long way into the past of our species, 
and depend upon many converging factors. In the first 
place, woman’s intuition is a variety of instinct; and 
instinct is the common endowment of all animals pos- 
sessing nervous systems at all. From a certain point 
of view, we may regard it as a survival in humanity— 
a partially one-sided survival, affecting chiefly a single 
sex, though extending in its outlying modes to a por- 
tion of the other. Intuition in women is the instinctive, 
immediate, and unreasoned apprehension of certain 
implications of the facts presented. But it is not ne- 
cessarily unreasoning because unreasoned, any more 
than the born mathematician’s faculty is unreasoning 
because it proceeds by great bounds where slower 
thinkers in that particular direction proceed by cautious 
steps and inferences. On the contrary, intuition, when 
you can get it, is better than reasoning. Nor is it per- 
force low because woman shares it with the lower ani- 
mals; on the contrary, it is rather a noble, common 
endowment that man, as male, has largely lost through 
the gradual evolution, training, and discipline of his 
logical faculties. It is well known that counting boys, 
if they learn the accepted arithmetical methods, lose 
thereby their extraordinary natural and instinctive power 
of arriving at the solution of problems intuitively. In 
the same way, man, the male sex of humanity, in ac- 
quiring his high intellectual development, has lost to a 
great extent his instinctive intuition. The second main 
root, I take it, is to be looked for in the domestic affec- 
tions. Woman leads, and has always led, an almost 
wholly social life. Hence this prime endowment, 
dwarfed and shrivelled in man, has expanded in her 
with constant use and exercise. Man has special- 
ized himself on logical intelligence and practical 
handicraft; woman has specialized herself upon the 
emotions and intuitions, the home and the family. To 
say this is no more to belittle woman, than saying that 
a man is a sculptor or a poet, is putting him on a lower 
rank than a manufacturer or an engineer. Further- 
more, I believe that in the highest minds a certain in- 
termixture of this feminine element of intuition with 
the masculine element of pure reason is always present. 
Great wits jump; that is to say, they are essentially in- 
tuitive. They see at a glance what plodders take years 
and years to arrive at. There is in all genius, how- 
ever virile, a certain undercurrent of the best feminine 
characteristics. I am thinking now, not merely of the 
Raphaels, the Shelleys, and the Mendelssohns, but also 
even of the Newtons, the Gladstones, and the Edisons. 
They have in them something of the womanly, though 
not of the womanish. In one word, the man of genius 
is comprehensively human. As he always results from 
a convergence of many fine stocks upon a single point, 
so also, it seems to me, he often results from a union 
or convergence of male and female qualities. 
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VANITY FAIR—FADS, FOIBLES, AND FASHIONS 





‘* Making Up” as a Fine Art—New York Evening Sun 

Everything has been said that can be said against 
the practice among women of “ making up,” which term 
is understood to indicate all those artful aids of the 
toilet by which lovely woman is wont to deceive her- 
self into the belief that she is deceiving somebody else. 
No, not all these aids, for—mark the inconsistency of 
it—there are certain devices that every woman avails 
herself of frankly and openly—in the majority of cases 
almost too frankly and openly. No one supposes for 
a moment, for instance, that while the back hair of the 
average woman is as straight as that of her Indian 
sister, by some special beneficence of nature the hair 
that overhangs her forehead has been wreathed and 
kinked into the fluffy little curls that take ten years 
from her age and add ten points to her beauty. Neither 
shall it appear the kindly doing of nature so much as 
of the manicure that a woman’s nails shall be pink and 
glistening as the inner heart of a seashell. Yet all 
these shall be and carry no reproach with them. But 
let a woman once begin to experiment in giving back 
to her face some of the bloom of her early years, or in 
lending to her cheeks the rosy hue which nature has 
denied them, and she shall be called upon to defend 
herself from the charge of all unworthiness. It is 
somewhat strange that the world has not grown accus- 
tomed to this idea as to others of its kind since the 
women of the world have been about it solong. One 
of those industrious Germans who are always finding 
out things, is authority for the statement that the 
women of Nineveh used to smooth and clean the skin 
with pumice stone, and then overlay it with an enamel; 
and Ovid hands down to the young woman collegian 
of to-day the awful tale of how the Roman matrons 
sometimes painted their faces with pink and sometimes 
covered them with white lead when pallor was the 
proper caper. And so, you see, when one reads that 
the women of America spend in one year nearly 
$3,000,000 for their cosmetics, one has only to shrug 
one’s shoulders with the reflection that, after all, history 
has not been without its lesson for them, and follow 
that reflection with the wish that since ‘tis done, ’twere 
done worthier. For the truth is that the mass of women 
even to-day do make up in a frank and artless manner 
that is little less atrocious than the tattooing of her 
sister of the South Seas. Here, for example, is a 
woman with a long, thin face and high cheek bones, 
and she is rouged from forehead to chin. What she 
should have done to make her face look broader and 
fuller and to give the cheek bones less prominence was 
to have rouged right on the cheek bones, being careful 
to carry the color no higher than that and no lower than 
a line with the nostrils. The hollows at the side of 
the face should be lightened with pale powder, into 
which the coloring of the rouge should be carefully 
blended backward toward the ears. On the other 
hand, the woman with a fat, cushiony face should rouge 
very slightly, and that under the cheek bones, with a 
faint touch of color at the temples. If the cheeks are 
rouged, a slight touch of the color should be applied 
to the ears and—don’t forget—to the little bald knob 
which lies back of the ears, and which tells all too 
plainly on the woman who leaves it to glisten white and 


bare back of the shell-pink ear. With the eyes won- 
derful things may be done in the way of modifying 
their expression and improving their effect upon the 
face. But no woman should use a darkening agent for 
any purpose about the lids or lashes of the eyes. It 
doesn’t make the eye look larger or brighter, as women 
imagine; it doesn’t suggest the work of nature in any 
way, for nature never puts dark lines inside or be- 
neath the lids of anybody’s eyes, and it doesn’t do any- 
thing but make the woman who is thus decorated look 
dissipated and vulgar. But as to what may legitimately 
be done with the eyes—here are some of the things. 
If they are too close together powder well between 
them and over the bridge of the nose; if too far apart, 
put just the faintest touch of rouge between the eye- 
brows, and pink the lids. If the eyes are round, tint 
both corners slightly, the outer ones receiving a shade 
more than the inner; if they are long and narrow, 
curve the eyebrows over them and powder the lids 
white. If the eye recedes in the socket, it can be 
made to appear more prominent by lightening all about 
it with light powder. If, on the other hand, it is too 
prominent it may be flattened by darkening the socket 
above and below with pink. The manipulation of the 
eyebrow also has much to do with the expression of 
the eye; for example, the round, full eye should have 
the eyebrow flattened, not raised, and the long, oblique 
eye is relieved by curving the eyebrow. It is said that 
the pudgy, plastic bit of cartilage that forms the rudi- 
mentary nose of the infant-can, if pinched early enough 
and often enough and hard enough, be moulded into 
any desired shape. It must be a matter of regret to 
all mankind that in so important a matter as the shap- 
ing of a nose—the formative process must of necessity 
go on at a period when the child is too young intelli- 
gently to superinténd it, and that a result so important to 
himself should be left to the fancy of his mother or his 
nurse. But even this sad calamity need not be hopeless. 
Our artist tells us that if in mature years the nose may 
not be moulded into the proper shape, it may be marvel- 
lously modified by sundry artful touches of the pencil 
and the hare’s foot. A nose that is broad and flat may 
be raised into a very fair semblance of the aquiline by 
drawing a white line down the bridge from root to tip 
and whitening it under the tip; while if the bridge is 
too high, a fine blue line down the bridge will appar- 
ently reduce the height. If the tip is broad, darkening 
the sides will make the nose more shapely, while light- 
ening the sides will give breadth to a nose that is sharp 
and pointed. By the application of a little pink rouge 
to the inner surface of the nostril the high-bred, sensi- 
tive curve may be produced, or if the nostril be too 
curved, its outline may be lowered by applying white. 
As for the mouth, so we are told, a woman has only 
herself to blame if her mouth is not the most perfect 
Cupid’s bow in the world. And this is how she shall 
set to work to make it so: If the lips are too full, 
whiten the upper and lower lips clear to the edge of 
the lip and slightly over it—a little white grease paint 
being the proper substance to apply, carefully powdered. 
If the lips are too thin, touge the centre of both, mak- 
ing the curve of the Cupid’s bow in the upper one as 
high as possible and carrying the rouge from the centre 
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of the lower one down under the lip. This also tends 
to round out the chin to greater prominence. A wide 
mouth may be shortened by darkening the corners of 
the lips and bringing the white of the cheeks as far 
over the corners of the mouth as is possible. If the 
lips are thin, rouging the centre so as to increase their 
apparent fulness also tends to shorten the mouth. 





Physical Culture—Eliza Putnam Heaton—Syndicate 

Prof. Edwin Checkley, whose system of physiculture 
is the latest announced, and is attracting considerable 
attention, does not acquiesce in the theory that woman 
is normally and must remain the weaker vessel. The 
professor goes so far as to claim that, given three girls 
and three boys who shall be subjected by him to pre- 
cisely the same training, no matter how much stronger 
the boys may be at the start, the girls will come out 
equal, or very probably ahead, at the end of a year. 
“In every respect but one,” said he, “the woman is, or 
ought to be, the superior animal. If she had a man’s 
fighting courage I should be afraid of her.” Consider- 
ing the fact that mighty little Checkley—he weighs only 
125 pounds, but can lift twelve times his weight and 
has the agility proper to one who was brought up among 
tumblers—never finds himself in a company in which 
he is not the strongest man, this statement sounds radi- 
cal. “When I was studying in a ballet school,” he 
explained, “the girls who were taking the exercises 
were more than a match for the boys. In spite of the 
impediments of skirts they would vault fences three 
feet high. In wrestling matches they could throw me 
or any other boy. But they hadn’t any fighting 
courage.’ Prof. Checkley has knocked about the 
world a good deal, and claims to have observed that 
tradition has more to do than has nature with the weak- 
ness of women. ‘Tales of the king of Dahomey’s Ama- 
zon warriors seem to him matter-of-course narrations, 
for he says an Indian woman will carry a load of 100 
pounds on a four-days’ march and turn nonchalantly to 
get supper, while her husband, who had ridden a 
horse the whole distance, will be knocked out and good 
for nothing. ‘To forge heavy cable chains while keep- 
ing house and bearing and suckling children would kill 
men, but it is not long since Birmingham women did 
it and maintained a fair health average. Mr. Checkley 
has a clear eye, a ruddy complexion, and just the faint- 
est trace of an English accent. He is making some- 
thing of a stir in the athletic world and among the 
schools of hygienic culture, because his methods are 
diametrically opposed to most of those in vogue. He 
doesn’t believe in tangling one’s self up in the coils of 
a health lift and has a supreme contempt for flying rings. 
The essence of his system is that the ordinary move- 
ments of every-day life, breathing, walking, stooping, 
etc., can be made to develop the body perfectly, in the 
routine course of daily activity. William Blakie, who 
wrote How to Get Strong, says that the new system begins 
where he left off, and will have many followers. There 
are no incipient Amazons among New York or Brook- 
lyn maidens. Lead Mr. Checkley on in the heat of dis- 
cussion, and he will maintain that the very softness of a 
woman's muscular tissue is the reason of all reasons 
why her muscles should be useful. The value of a mus- 
cle, he says, is its contractile power. If it’s stiff and 
hard it won't contract so far. The harder it gets the 
more the circulation is impeded, which is the main 
reason why so many professional athletes go to pieces. 
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His own big arm is as soft as a girl’s. He says no one 
can accomplish much for the development of strength, 
grace, or the higher health in woman, until something is 
done toward improving her clothing. So much has 
been said and written of dress reform that it requires 
no little temerity to touch the subject again, but Mr. 
Checkley’s ideas have at least the merits of moderation 
and novelty. He is inclined to pooh-pooh the idea 
that the modern woman often draws her corset laces so 
tightly as to compress the waist or injure the vital 
organs. To the corset he concedes one positive ben- 
efit—it has forced women to breathe from the upper 
chest, which is decidedly better than abdominal breath- 
ing. But onthe other hand it antagonizes the first 
principle of physical development, the perfect muscular 
possession of the body. It destroys the suppleness and 
grace of the figure, interferes with stooping and turn- 
ing. It impedes the circulation, and in this way tends 
not infrequently to grossness, giving a woman whose 
chest and shoulders are those of a delicate girl of 
twenty the large, heavy, swollen lower limbs that should 
go with 200 pounds. The slender woman usually leans 
forward on her corset, leaving a space between it and 
her back, thus letting her head forward and spoiling 
the carriage of the whole upper part of the body. The 
fleshy woman often owes her distended abdomen di- 
rectly to the corset, and by refusing to develop her chest 
muscles makes her bust flabby, sunken, and unhealthy, 
and tempts a greater and greater increase of fat. “ How 
would I bring up a girl? 1 would begin when she was 
two years old and teach her to stand poised from the 
hips and slightly forward, chest up, abdomen con- 
tracted, toes turned out at an angle of sixty degrees, 
and neck erect so that the collar-bone should be hori- 
zyntal. You can teach a little girl to know whether she 
is standing properly or not by having her occasionally 
walk up against a door. She should touch it with lips, 
chin, chest, and toes. A plumb-line from the shoulders 
should pass through the hip and ankle joints. Then I 
would teach her to breathe slowly, inflating the chest 
upward and outward, not downward, keeping the abdo- 
men contracted. This gives a wonderful feeling of 
buoyancy. As she grew older she should not take above 
ten breaths a minute, but they should be full, vigorous 
ones. Good breathing and good standing are almost 
enough of themsleves to give good health and a good 
figure. In walking I would show her how to keep her 
face and chest well over the advanced foot, and to lift 
the body by the muscles and the inflation of the lungs. 
I would see to it that she turned her toes out. Seventy- 
five women out of every hundred walk with the feet 
straight or toe in. This increases the tendency to an 
inward turn of the knees and encourages a pelvic con- 
traction. The weight should rest on the bails of the 
feet, and the ball and heel should touch the floor at 
the same time. In her school days, I would take pains 
to have her sit at her desk properly. Most women, 
when they sit, relax the muscles so as to let the trunk 
drop on the spine. Kate Field is waging war on Con- 
gressmen because they sit on theirspines. This leaves 
the bony structure of the body to hold it up when it 
should be supported by its muscles. It begets weak- 
ness in the small of the back and ruins the figure. 
Girls need to acquire the habit of keeping the chest up 
and the waist contracted while sitting. In bending 
forward they should bend from the hips only. I would 
never put a girl into any sort of corset waist as a sup- 
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port. She should rely on her own muscles, which, prop- 
erly used, will give her, even according to received 
fashionable standards, a finer figure than stays. Nothing 
else gives such a full, firm, bust-like, honest breathing as 
the acquirement of control over the chest muscles, so 
that one can at will contract and relax them. One 
young woman whom I have in mind was so weak when 
she took off her corset that she wanted to fall, but she 
has by persistent effort discovered that she has chest 
muscles and can use them; she has increased her bust 
five inches, and the tissue is so firm that it will support 
itself, and at the same time she has decreased her waist 
measurement. There is no reason why—provided she 
has sufficient will power—a woman should not mould her 
figure to her liking, simply by getting it, chiefly by 
means of good sitting, walking, and standing, under 
muscular control. Is there, you ask, balm in Gilead 
for the fleshy woman? There is no help in dieting. 
To starve one’s self may check the formation of fat, 
but it weakens the body. There is only one effective 
way to fight obesity, and that is to get muscular con- 
trol of the protruding abdomen, which is such a night- 
mare to women. If a woman is too fleshy she ought 
to take as good a standing position as she can and then 
try to contract the abdominal muscles and draw the 
abdomen in and out without breathing. The chances 
are she can’t do it. In this case she can clasp the 
hands over the abdomen and use them to help her. 
She has let the pelvic basin tip outward so that the fat 
it holds falls over the edges. She wants to turn it up 
so that it will hold its contents, and good standing will 
help this, while the contraction of the muscles, if per- 
severed in, will result in shortening them permanently. 
A good exercise for a fleshy woman is to straighten the 
arms, and bring them forward and upward as far as they 
can be carried without straining the back and without 
rising on the toes; take a long breath and repeat, not 
too rapidly, until tired. ‘This has to be done cautiously 
to avoid the risk of strain, but the general idea is to 
imagine yourself a unicorn with a horn growing out 
of your forehead, and reach up in the direction in which 
it is protruding. Bending exercises are directly valu- 
able. Clasp the hands over the abdomen, contracting 
it as much as possible, and bend at the hips as far as 
you can without bending the back. Put a short stick 
on your back, if necessary, to be sure you are keeping 
it straight, and persevere until you can bring the body 
into a position at right angles with the legs. Don’t 
relax the abdomen when the breath is given out on ris- 
ing. If this exercise is too difficult, put one foot on 
the round of a chair and then bend. Stand erect, ex- 
tend the arms, and swing them and the shoulders, re- 
volving the upper part of the body on the hips, but 
holding the hips in position. Then bend the left knee 
and try to touch the floor between the feet with the 
fingers of the left hand, holding the right knee firm. 
Repeat with the other knee and hand, but carefully, 
and desist at any feeling of shock or strain. Stand 
erect and raise one knee after the other as if you were 
going up-stairs. Draw the arms back, relax the leg 
muscles, and drop on the heels. Let the arms swing 
forward to preserve the balance and help in rising. 
Keep up this squatting motion until tired. Do not 
keep up any exercise long enough to produce lameness. 
There are three motions that are good for the spine, all 
to be practised while sitting. Contract the abdomen 
and try by an effort of the will to obliterate the hollow 
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in the small of the back, which spoils so many otherwise 
good figures. Keeping the waist contracted, twist to 
one side and then to the other, without moving the hips, 


until the face fronts as nearly as possible at right angles, 
left and right, to the lower part of the body.” 





The Pursuit of Beauty—Louisville Courier-Journal 

It is now the fashion to be healthy. It has taken 
many generations of women, and ages of experiments 
with cosmetics, to convince the world that health is 
after all the only beautifier. The woman of to-day is 
ambitious to be healthy, first, because nothing is so 
conducive to a pleasant mental condition and that 
uninterrupted flow of animal spirits and sparkling 
vivacity that tell so well in social circles as health; and, 
second, because there is nothing like a good digestion 
to keep old age at bay and stave off that time so 
dreaded by every woman, when at last 

‘* The hateful crow shall tread 

P The corners of her eyes.” 
Beauty is power; even knowledge comes into its pres- 
ence with uncovered head, and no one can realize this 
so fully as the woman to whom nature has been chary 
of attractions. Some books have recently appeared 
which advocate the cultivation of beauty on the above 
sound principles, and directions are given for the 
modus operandi in all the minor details, which finally 
consolidate in a brilliant and truly enviable ensemble 
warranted permanent, when once acquired. They 
maintain, for instance, that all the skin wants is leave 
to act, and it takes care of itself. In the matter of 
baths, a plunge in ice-cold water is not recommended, 
as it requires a woman of iron constitution to endure 
it, and where a hot bath is used it should come before 
retiring, as there is less danger of taking cold, and the 
body, being weakened by the ablution, has need of 
rest. It is well to use a flesh brush, and afterward 
rinse off the soapsuds by briskly rubbing the body with 
a pair of coarse toilet gloves. The most important 
part of a bath is the drying. Every part of the body 
should be rubbed to a glowing redness, using a coarse 
crash towel at the finish. If sufficient friction cannot 
be given, a small amount of bay rum, applied with the 
palm of the hand, will be found efficacious. Ladies 
who have ample leisure and who lead methodical lives 
take a plunge or sponge bath three times a week and 
a vapor or sun bath every day. To facilitate this very 
beneficial practice a south or east apartment is desir- 
able. The lady denudes herself, takes a seat near the 
window, and takes in the warm rays of the sun. The 
effect is both beneficial and delightful. When the day 
is sunless recourse is had to a vapor bath, which is 
equally efficacious, but less agreeable. To effect this 
a purgatory is improvised by means of a spirit lamp, a 
perforated ottoman or willow rocker, and a large woollen 
blanket, that is tucked round her securely to prevent 
the heat from escaping. It is said this.cannot be en- 
dured for more than thirty minutes at atime. One of 
the most useful, nay indispensible, articles of the toilet 
is a bottle of ammonia, and any lady who has once 
learned its value will never be without it. A few drops 
in the water takes the place of the usual amount of 
soap, and cleans out the pores of the skin as well as a 
bleach will do. Wash the face with a flesh brush, and 
rub the lips well to tone their color. It is well to bathe 
the eyes before putting in the spirits, and if it is desir- 
able to increase their brightness, this may be done by 
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dashing soapsuds into them. Always rub the eyes, in 
washing, toward the nose.- Many contend that a free 
use of soap turns the skin yellow, and some go so far 
as to declare that a too frequent application of water 
is injudicious. Some prefer treating the hands, neck, 
and face with an ointment of glycerin, rubbed dry 
with chamois skin. This is said to be attended with 
the most satisfactory results, and there is a story just now 
concerning a young woman who has not washed her face 
for three years, and is always clean, rosy, and kissable. 
Less rouge is being used every year. The face is more 
thoroughly rubbed or brushed with wet and dry brushes, 
and whenever a lady gets a chance she may be caught 
pinching her colorless cheeks, a very harmless and quite 
effectual means of making the roses bloom. If the 
eyebrows are inclined to spread irregularly, pinch the 
hairs together where thickest. If they show a tendency 
to meet, this contact may be avoided by pulling out 
the hairs every morning before the toilet. The dash 
of Orientalism in costume and lace now turns the 
lady’s attention to her eyelashes, which are worthless if 
not long and drooping. Indeed, so prevalent is the 
desire for this beautiful feature that hair dressers and 
ladies’ artists have scores of customers under treatment 
for invigorating their stunted eyelashes and eyebrows. 
To be sure, for evening a lady can manufacture a 
magnificent article with a crayon of Egyptian black or 
a common match, if driven to an exigency, and on the 
street a Brussels vail will cover a multitude of facial 
errors; but when it comes to an after dinner reception 
or a lunch party, the genuine article or a very good 
counterfeit is necessary. To obtain these fringed cur- 
tains anoint the roots with a balsam made of two 
drachms of nitric oxide of mercury mixed with one of 
leaf lard. After an application, wash the roots with a 
camel-hair brush dipped in warm milk. Tiny scissors 
are used, in which the lashes are carefully but slightly 
trimmed every other day. When once obtained, re- 
frain from rubbing or even touching the lids with the 
finger nails. There is more beauty in a pair of well- 
kept eyebrows and full, sweeping eyelashes than people 
are aware of, and a very unattractive and lustreless eye 
assumes new beauty when it looks out from beneath 
elongated fringes. Instead of putting cologne water 
upon the handkerchief, which has come to be con- 
sidered a vulgarism among ladies of correct taste, the 
perfume is spent on the eyebrows and lobes of the ears. 
If commenced in youth, thick lips may be reduced by 
compression, and thin, linear ones are easily modified 
by suction. This draws the blood to the surfaces, and 
produces at first temporary and later permanent infla- 
tion. It is a mistaken belief that biting lips reddens 
them. The skin of the lips is very thin, rendering 
them extremely susceptible to organic derangement, 
and if the atmosphere does not cause chaps or parch- 
ment, the result of such harsh treatment will develop 
into swelling or the formation of scars. All hands can- 
not be made beautiful, but all can be well kept. Red 
hands may be overcome by soaking the feet in hot 
water. If the skin is hard and dry, use tar or oatmeal 
soap, saturate them with glycerin and wear gloves in 
bed. They should never be put in hot water, and 
should be washed no oftener than is necessary. There 
are dozens of women with soft, white hands who do 
not put them in water once a month. Rubber gloves 
are worn in making the toilet, and they are cared for 
by an ointment of glycerin, and rubbed dry with 
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chamois skin, or cotton flannel. Much of the beauty 
of the hand is attached to the nails. They should be 
filed, never cut. There are many dangerous and cun- 
ning devices for brightening the eyes, but it is a prac- 
tice more largely indulged in than most people are 
aware of. Belladonna is still used, and many giddy 
young women, and some older ones, too, will risk their 
sight to obtain that fascinating brilliancy by inserting a 
drop of bitter almonds or placing a tumbler of water 
fumigated with prussic acid near the eye for a few mo- 
ments. Some squeeze lemon juice on the sclerotic, 
others trip off to a party after a dram of French brandy 
or a teaspoonful of ether. A harmless recipe consists 
of loaf sugar saturated with camphor or cologne, and 

eaten just before entering the ball room. 





Art in Head Dress—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

In architecture the measurement of the most per- 
fectly beautiful examples of the art and the calculation 
of the proportion between the height, length, and width, 
not only of the entire building, but also of its every 
component part in relation to every other part, has led 
to the discovery of certain fundamental principles for 
governing the architect; similarly the measurement of 
perfectly developed and symmetrically built men and 
women, or their sculptured counterparts, has demon- 
strated the existence of certain rules, which guide the 
esthetic feeling with regard to the human form. In 
other words, we do not derive zsthetic pleasure from 
the contemplation of figures not proportioned in accord- 
ance with those rules. It is, for example, almost painful 
to see very long, slim people, short and stout ones, or 
persons afflicted with a hydrocephalic development of 
the head, people with large hands or feet, etc. The 
proportions of the human body as given by the best 
authorities are as follows, the length of the head being 
the standard of measurement. From the bottom of 
chin to breastbone, one-half length of head. From top 
to bottom of breastbone or sternum, one-half length 
of head. From bottom of sternum to beginning of 
lower limbs, two lengths. From thigh to bottom of 
knee, two lengths. From the bottom of the knee to 
the ankle, one and one-half lengths. From ankle to 
the ground, one-half length. Adding to these measure- 
ments one length for the head itself, gives eight lengths 
for the proper height of the body of men. Women 
are slightly shorter, the proportion of their head to the 
height being about as one to seven or seven and one- 
half. . The arm from the armpit to the elbow joint is 
one and one-quarter times the length of the head, from 
thence to the wrist one and one-quarter, and from the 
wrist to the end of the middle finger three-quarters of 
the length of the head. The distance between the 
right middle finger and the same finger of the left hand 
is, when the arms are spread horizontally from the body, 
equal to the height of the figure. It follows, therefore, 
that the breadth of body from armpit to armpit is one 
and one-half lengths of the head. The aim of personal 
adornments, when the requirements of necessity are 
supplied, should be to overcome individual shortcom- 
ings as much as possible. It is rather amusing to see 
how frequently all laws of beauty are disregarded in 
this respect, and mistakes made very often with the 
too apparent intent of correcting the figure. The 
secret of the lack of success in this respect is, that 
people confound reality with appearance. The archi- 
tect who would attempt to make a church appear smaller 
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by constructing upon it a tower the size of a cigar box, 
would be mercilessly ridiculed, because the contrast 
only heightens the appearance of the magnitude of the 
building. He will, instead, build a tall, massive tower, 
which, being in proportion to the size of the building, 
makes it appear smaller. To give apparent height he 
adds columns, and may flute these to increase the effect; 
if the building be inordinately high, on the other hand, 
he will use as many horizontal lines as possible. A 
horizontal line lends breadth, a vertical line height. 
It follows, therefore, applied to mankind, that stout 
people will do well to arrange their apparel with a view 
to present long vertical lines to the eye, by using long 
drooping folds, striped material, etc., while tall people 
may increase their breadth through the use of horizon- 
tal stripes, belts, and dress trimmings. So much for 
the dress in general, a subject on which men often, 
women rarely, make mistakes, provided they have an 
opportunity of seeing themselves in a looking-glass. 
Where they do make mistakes, however, is in the ar- 
rangement of the hair and headdress. Little women 
with large heads very often think they will look taller 
if they wear large hats and a fluffy arrangement of the 
hair. This is a fallacy, and instead of looking taller 
they will only appear the shorter. The reason is very 
simple. Their height is only about six lengths of the 
head. Naturally, by increasing the size of the head, 
the disproportion will be greater, as then their figure 
will appear to be only five times the length of their 
head. Little women should wear smali hats and simple 
hair dress. One often hears a tall woman say, when 
trying on a large hat: “Oh, I could not think of wear- 
ing this hat; why, it adds at least six inches to my 
height, and I think I am tall enough now.” And she 
forthwith proceeds to buy a little bit of a hat, scarcely 
distinguishable from her Psyche knot. But if she 
wore a large hat the head would appear larger and in 
better proportion to the body. It is needless to go 
into more detail on this point; the rule is so simple 
that it is a wonder its application should be no more 
general than is the case. The graceful arrangement of 
a woman’s hair has a good deal to do with the pleasing 
appearance of her face. Many a tender line was written 
in honor of woman’s hair; from Homer to Petrarch, 
and from Chaucer to Herrick, and down to Browning, 
Tennyson, and Aldrich. Brown, blonde, black, and 
auburn hair, long locks, short curls, heavy braids, and 
naturally drooping hair have been sung about in glow- 
ing verse and enthusiastic prose. Ovid, the prince of 
old Roman lyrical poets, has expressed himself upon 
the subject of hair-dressing in some of his most ele- 
gantly turned verses. He recommends order in the 
arrangement of the hair, and says that nothing so dis- 
pleases as carelessness and disorder. He also advises 
the beauty to whom the lines are addressed to use the 
looking-gilass as an aid to her deft fingers. With true 
Roman gallantry he accepts it as a matter of course 
that her innate good taste will guide her aright, with 
the aid of that facility. Fora long face he recommends 
a simple part on the forehead and advises round-faced 
women to wear the hair knotted on the top of the head. 
When the head is short and broad the hair should be 
drawn backward and upward in order to carry the eye 
in the direction of height. If the head is long and 


slim the hair had best be drawn toward the ear and 
be made to puff out on the sides so as to give breadth 
to the face and forehead. 


An oval head will lock well 
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in almost any style of coiffure. The modern bang or 
fluffy projection of the hair over the forehead will im- 
prove the appearance of people with projecting features, 
which it will tone down to a receding profile.. Those 
whose profiles show projecting forehead will only in- 
crease the unsightliness thereof by wearing bangs and 
should comb the hair backward, leaving the forehead 
free. Looking at different faces, the observer will be 
struck by one peculiarity noticeable in nearly every one 
of them, which is that, in spite of their dissimilarity, 
the disposition of the lines in each individual face is 
strikingly regular. If the line of the eyebrow in the 
profile is upward, the nostril, base of the nose, upper 
lip, and often the chin will goin the same direction. 
Where these lines are horizontal or drooping, the same 
thing may be observed. It is not only interesting, but 
highly beneficial to study these lines, as they give a clue 
to the manner in which everything tending to improve 
the appearance of the face should be handled, the rule 
being to cross these lines as nearly as possible at the same 
angle, in the choice of hair-dress, head-dress, and orna- 
ment for the neck. Ancient Greek busts, which to us 
represent ideals of beauty, have a straight nose, even 
and severe features, the beauty whereof is enhanced 
by the simple and symmetrical arrangement of the hair. 
A knot, similar to the modern Psyche knot, holds the 
hair, the soft curls whereof are fluffily drawn from the 
temples to the back of the head, leaving the ear or part 
of it exposed. The position of the knot varies with 
the lines of the face, as explained above. Where they 
are upward the knot is on the crown of the head, where 
horizontal on a level with the eye, and near the base 
of the skull where these lines droop. A fanciful hair- 
dress lacking symmetry will look well on lively dashing 
women whose features do not exhibit the calm severity 
of classical faces. As to flowers for the hair, one word 
will suffice. Let every woman choose the flowers that 
best represents her appearance and character. For 
the magnificent, dignified woman, the japonica; for 
the brilliant, dashing woman, the scarlet centifoliz ; 
the simple violet for the unassuming and retiring. In- 
stinct tells women more about this point than all the 
theory in the world could teach her. Who has not 
been struck by the appropriateness of a few white 
flowers in the hair of a gentle, sweet-souled young 
girl? A high tower-like coiffure, reminiscent of the time 
of Marie Antoinette, well agrees with a pug nose and a 
double chin. Benchére, the painter of gallantry, which 
flourished in those days, and Liatard, Fragonard and 
Watteau also have left us a number of charming portraits 
of the beauties of that time, which invariably show the 
style of feature most in accord with the prevailing fashion 
of towering hair-dress, plumes, and bonnets. There is 
something piquant in the coiffure which partly conceals 
the forehead, builds the hair fluffily on top of the head, 
and airily permits it to bulge out on the sides of the head. 
and we note with pleasure that this charming fashion 
isagaincoming in. After explaining the principle which 
should underlie the dressing of the hair, we cannot be 
asked to recommend any particular style, because the 
variety of faces and the difference in the proportion of 
head to figure are so great that such a thing would be 
impossible, and we can only sum up as follows: First, 
consider the proportion of your head to the entire 
height; second, ask your looking-glass if you have a 
long, an oval, or a round face, and, lastly, determine in 
what general direction the lines of your profile run. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—-SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Somewhere—Julia C. R. Dorr—Travelers Record And we are seaward drifting, 


How can I cease to pray for thee? Somewhere 
In God's great universe thou art to-day : 
Can He not reach thee with His tender care ? 
Can He not hear me when for thee I pray? 
What matters it to Him who holds within 
The hollow of His hand ail worlds, all space, 
That thou art done with earthly pain and sin ? 
Somewhere within His ken thou hast a place. 
Somewhere thou livest and hast need of Him; 


Somewhere thy soul sees higher heights to climb; 


And somewhere still there may be valleys dim 
That thou must pass to reach the hills sublime. 
Then all the more because thou canst not hear 
Poor human words of blessing, will I pray: 
O true, brave heart, God bless thee, wheresoe’er 
In God's great universe thou art to-day. 
“very Vear—Albert Pike—Poems 
The spring has less of brightness, 
Every year ; 
And the snow a ghastlier whiteness, 
Every year; 
Nor do summer flowers quicken, 
Nor the autumn fruitage thicken, 
As they once did, for they sicken, 
Every year. 
It is growing darker, colder, 
Every year ; 
As the heart and soul grow older, 
Every year ; 
I care not now for dancing, 
Or for eyes with passion glancing, 
Love is less and less entrancing, 
Every year. 


Of the loves and sorrows blended, 
Every year ; 

Of the charms of friendship ended, 
Every year ; 

Of the ties that still might bind me 

Until time to death resign me, 

My infirmities remind me, 
Every year. 

Ah! how sad to look before us, 
Every year; 

While the cloud grows darker o’er us, 
Every year ; 

When we see the blossoms faded, 

That to bloom we might have aided, 

And immortal garlands braided, 
Every year. 

To the past go more dead faces, 
Every year ; 

As the loved leave vacant places, 
Every year; 

Everywhere the sad eyes meet us, 

In the evening’s dust they greet us, 

And to come to them entreat us, 
Every year. 

You are growing old,” they tell us, 
Every year ; 

“You are more alone,” they tell us, 
Every year; 
“ You can win no new affection! 

You have only recollection, 

Deeper sorrow and déjection, 
Every year.” 

Yes! the shores of life are shifting, 
Every year ; 


Every year; 
Old places, changing, fret us, 
_ The living more forget us, 
There are fewer to regret us, 
Every year. 
But the truer life draws nigher, 
Every year ; 
And its Morning-Star climbs higher 
Every year ; 
Earth's hold on us grows slighter, 
And the heavy burden lighter, 
And the dawn immortal brighter, 
Every year. 


Loss—Maud Kalbfletsch—BRoston Commonweaith 


Mine is the passive part; I must be still 
And sit with folded hands, to watch and wait. 
Mine is the bitter part ; for, oh, how great 

The pain of idle waiting! When the chill 

Of twilight settles down o’er field and hill 


To know he will not come! Is this called fate, 
This moveless restlessness? The hour is late. 


But ah !—he cannot come. Is it God’s will 
That I must know him gone, and still expect 


His coming home, with all the old, sweet joy ? 


And yet I suffer gladly, to have known 
The happy time that lives in retrospect. 
He is not here ; but nothing can destroy 

Seeds of his love that in my heart are sown. 
The Woman's World—The London Hawk 

Oh, to be alone! 
To escape from the work, the play, 
The talking, every day ; 
To escape from all I have done, 
And all that remains to do. 
To escape, yes, even from you, 
My only love, and be 
Alone and free. 
Could I only stand 
Between gray moor and gray sky, 
Where the winds and the plovers cry, 
And no man is at hand, 
And feel the free wind blow 
On my rain-wet face, and know 
I am free—not yours—but my own. 
Free—and alone ! 
For the soft fire-light 
And the home of your heart, my dear, 
They hurt—being always here. 
I want to stand up— upright, 
And to cool my eyes in the air, 
And to see how my back can bear 
Burdens —to try, to know, 
To learn, to grow! 
I am only you! 
I am yours—part of you—your wife ! 
And I have no other life. 
I cannot think, cannot do, 
I cannot breathe, cannot see ; 
There is “us,” but there is not ‘me ”— 
And worst, at your kiss, I grow 
Contented so. 


A Song of Blessing—F. L. Stanton—Atlanta Constitution 


God’s blessing, gentle eyes, 
Upon you for the glance you gave to-day ; 

Low ‘neath your light my heart your debtor lies, 
Striving to find some thankful words to say. 


God’s blessing, gentle lips, 
Upon you for a tender smile—like this! 
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His reddest rose with loveliest crimson tips 
Your parted petals, quivering with a kiss. 





God’s blessing, gentle hand, 
Upon your downy whiteness, and the touch 
That thrills me so! I cannot understand— 
Hands, lips, and eyes, I love you all so much! 






God's blessing for you, dear ; 
For all you are, for all that you may be! 

Your glance, your kiss, your smile, your touch—the mere 
Thought of you! Ah, how dear you are to me! 


A Lost Love—Mary L. Ritter—Sheaves 
What a poor silly fool am I 
To watch your face and try to read it; 
To search in vain for old regard, 
Or look for love—because I need it! 
To grieve because your eyes no more 
Seem filled with wishes dear and tender, 
Or that your hand seeks mine no more, 
Inviting it to quick surrender. 




















And yet, although the past is past, 
And I must wake at once from dreaming, 
I will not, no, I cannot think 
That all your love was only seeming ; 
I will believe, by some strange spell, 
Some subtle art of necromancy, 
Just for a little time I held, 
As all my own, your heart and fancy. 








I must believe it, for the thought 

Is all that comes to me with healing, 
Now that the passing time, alas! 

Has proved so bitter in its dealing. 
Say that I may believe it, dear, 

And say, too, that I am forgiven 
If I still cling to, and recall 

Those few faint glimpses into heaven. 










For I will make no outward sign; 

Like you, I will be cool and quiet; 
And so what matter for the pain, 

Or how the truant blood runs riot, 
And if you vaguely note the change 

And wonder at it, oh, remember 
How often under ashes gray 

Still glows the unextinguished ember ! 


Now and Then—Loutse C. Moulton—Poems 

And had you loved me then, my dear, 
And had you loved me there, 

When still the sun was in the east, 
And hope was in the air,— 

When all the birds sang to the dawn, 
And I but sang to you,— 

Oh, had you loved me then, my dear, 
And had you then been true! 
























But, ah! the day wore on, my dear, 
And when the noon grew hot 

The drowsy birds forgot to sing, 
And you and I forgot 

To talk of love, or live for faith, 
Or build ourselves a nest; 

But now our hearts are shelterless, 
Our sun is in the west. 


Wistful—From All the Year Round 
Dear, it is hard to stand 
So near thy life, yet so apart; 
So near—I think so near—thine heart ; 
So near that I could touch thine hand, 
And yet so far I dare not take 
That hand in mine for love’s dear sake. 
















So near that I can look my fill 
At stated times upon thy face ; 
So far that I must yield a place 

To others, sore against my will ; 
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So near that I can see thee smile ; 
So far my poor heart aches the while. 


Dear, it is hard to know, 
Whate’er the stress, the storm, the strife, 
The fret, the sadness of thy life, 

I have no power, no right to show 
Love in my heart, love on my lips, 
To comfort thee in life’s eclipse ; 


No right to claim before the rest 
The privilege to weep with thee; 
No right across life’s stormy sea ; 
To bid thee welcome to pny breast; 
No right to share thy hopes, thy fears, 
Through all the weary, weary years. 


Dear, it is hard to feel 
That bliss may meet thee, full and fair, 
Wherein poor I can have no share; 
That thy wide future may reveal 
The joys of harvest manifold, 
While I stand lonely in the cold. 


Dear, it is hard. But God doth know 
How leal the heart that beats for thee; 
It is enough, enough for me 
To love thee. Let the future show 
Love can live on for its own sake, 
Though eyes may weep, though heart may ache. 


To a Dead Man—Cecil Charles—Times-Democrat 
Now the long agony is past for aye, 
You, whom I loved and suffered for in vain; 
You, whom I died a thousand deaths of pain 
To shield and cheer and comfort day by day,— 
You of the ardent lips so keen to pray 
For pardon, and so certain to obtain, 
Albeit some cruel word of yours had slain 
The heart within me,—now to you I say: 
I do forgive you! Once I loved you more 
Than my life’s breath,—a love that steadfast burned 
Unto the last, although you tried it sore. 
You, in my place such passion hate had turned ; 
Mine turns forgiveness, now my labors cease— 
God spare you any pang ; God give you peace! 
A Handclasp—May Spencer Farrand—Inter-Ocean 
Through the distance between us I stretch my hand,— 
The deepening shadows are dull and gray,— 
Will it meet your own in some fair dreamland 
Where you will clasp it, and understand 
All that I longed to say? 
For words are empty and life is vain, 
The heart grows weary when hope declines, 
And what avails our bitter pain 
To know in a sweeping cloud of rain 
That somewhere the sun still shines ? 


I will play the bars of a lilting tune, 
Let the sadness fade and the smiles begin 
Of roses clustering in fragrant June, 
But winter withers the bloom too soon, 
And the minor chords creep in. 
Come, let your footsteps to dreamland stray, 
There fate is vanquished and life is fair, 
There the young heart bounds to the coming fray, 
And mocks at warning from heads grown gray, 
And smiles at the brow of care. 
There I will meet you and each shall speak 
Of joys that blossom o’er life’s fair slope, 
Of jewels waiting till we shall seek, 
For, faith is mighty, though hands are weak, 
And dreamland is bright with hope. 
But visions fade though we strive to hold, 
For dreamland’s shore is a shifting sand. 
Is life the thing that our youth foretold ? 
I speak no answer, for words are cold ; 
I only stretch out my hand. 
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WITH FIRE AND SWORD-A STRUGGLE FOR A BRIDE* 





Late at night, when alone with Longin in their 
sleeping-room, the lieutenant, instead of going to rest, 
sat on the wooden bedstead and began: “ You will go 
to Lubni to-morrow with another man.” 

Longin Podbipienta, who had just finished his 
prayers, opened wide his eyes and asked: “ How is 
that? Are you going to stay here?” 

“T shall not stay, but my heart will remain. You see 
in me a great change, since from tender desires I am 
scarcely able to listen to a thing.” 

“Then you have fallen in love with the princess? ” 

The entrance of a servant interrupted further con- 
versation. It was an old Tartar, with quick, black 
eyes and a face as wrinkled as a dried apple. After 
he came in he cast a significant look at Pan Yan and 
asked: “Don’t you wish for something? Perhaps a 
cup of mead before going to bed?” 

“No, it is not necessary.” 

The Tartar approached Skshetuski and muttered: 
“T have a word from the young princess for you.” 

“Then be my gift giver! You may speak before 
this knight, for he knows everything.” The Tartar 
took a ribbon from his sleeve, saying, “The lady has 
sent you this scarf, with a message that she loves you 
with her whole soul.” 

The lieutenant seized the scarf, kissed it with ecstasy, 
and pressed it to his bosom. After he had become 
calmer, he asked: “What did the princess say?” 

“That she loved you with her whole soul.” 

“ Here is a thaler for your message. May God bless 
her, for she is most dearto me. Tell her, too But 
wait, ’ll write to her. Bring me ink, pen, and paper.” 

“We have none in the house. In the time of Prince 
Vassily we had, and afterward when the young princes 
learned to write; but that is a long time ago.” 

The Tartar had squatted before the fire. “What is 
the use of writing?” said he, gathering up the coals. 
“The young lady has gone to sleep, and what you 
would write to her now, you can tell her in the morning.” 

“In that case I need no ink. You are a faithful 
servant to the young lady, as I see. Here is another 
thaler for you. Are you long in her service?” 

“Tt is now fourteen years since Prince Vassily took 
me captive, and since that time I have served faith- 
fully. The night he went away through losing his 
name he left his little child to Constantine, and said 
to me: ‘ You will not desert the little girl, and you will 
be as careful of her as the eye in your head.’ ”’ 

“Tell me what you see. How is she living here?” 

“They have evil designs against her, for they wish 
to give her to Bogun, and he is a cursed dog.” 

“Yes!” continued the old man, pushing the glowing 
coals. “They want to give her to Bogun, to bear 
her away as a wolf bears a lamb, and leave them in 
Razlogi; for Razlogi is not theirs, but hers from her 
father, Prince Vassily. Bogun is willing to do this, for 
he has more gold and silver in the reeds than there is 

* From “‘ With Fire and Sword,” an historical novel, by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated by Jeremiah Custin. Little, Brown & Co. 
Poland at this time, 1647, is on the eve of a struggle with the 
revolting Cossacks of the Ukraine. Pan Yan Skshetuski,a Polish 
lieutenant, with a band of soldiers, has accepted for the night the 
hospitality of the Cossack Princess Kurtsevichi, and falls iri love 
with her niece the Princess Helena, daughter of Prince Vassili. 





sand in Rozlogi; but she holds him in hatred from the 
time he brained a man before her face. Blood has 
fallen between them, and hatred has sprung up.” 

The lieutenant was unable to sleep that night. He 
paced the apartment, gazed at the moon, and had 
many thoughts on his mind. He penetrated the game 
of the Bulygi. If a nobleman of the vicinity were to 
marry the princess, he would remember Rozlogi, and 
justly, for it belonged to her; and he might demand 
also an account of the guardianship, therefore the 
Bulygi, already turned Cossacks, decided to give the 
young woman to a Cossack. While thinking of this, 
Skshetuski clinched his fists and sought the sword at 
his side. He resolved to baffle these plots, and felt 
that he had the power to do so. Besides, the guardian- 
ship of Helena belonged to Prince Yeremi; first, be- 
cause Rozlogi was given by the Vishnyevetskis to old 
Vassily; secondly, because Vassily himself wrote a 
letter to the prince, requesting this guardianship. 

The gray of dawn was appearing when Skshetuski 
threw himself on the bed. He slept soundly, and in 
the morning woke with a finished plan. He and Pan 
Longin dressed in haste, all the more since the wagons 
were ready and the soldiers on horseback waiting to 
start. He breakfasted in the reception-room, with the 
princes and their mother, but Bogun was not there. 

After he had refreshed hims:lf, Skshetuski said: 
“Worthy princess, time flies, and we must be on horse- 
back in a moment; but before we thank you with 
grateful hearts for your entertainment, I have an im- 
portant affair on which I should like to say a few words 
to you and your sons apart.” 

Astonishment was visible on the face of the princess. 
She looked at her sons, at the envoy, and Pan Longin, 
then, with alarm, she said: “I am at your service.” 

The envoy wished to retire, but she did not permit 
him. They went at once to the room which was hung 
with armor and weapons. The young princes took 
their places in a row behind their mother, who, stand- 
ing opposite Skshetuski, asked: “ Of what affair do you 
wish to speak, sir?” 

The lieutenant fastened a quick and indeed severe 
glance on her, and said: “ Pardon me, princess, and 
you, young princes, that I act contrary to custom, and 
instead of speaking through ambassadors of distinction, 
I am the advocate of my own cause. But it cannot be 
otherwise; and since no man can battle with necessity, 
I present my humble request to you as guardians to be 
pleased to give me Princess Helena as wife.” 

If at that moment of the winter season lightning had 
descended in front of the house at Rozlogi, it would 
have caused less astonishment to the princess and her 
sons than those words of the lieutenant. For a time 
they looked with amazement on the speaker, who stood 
before them erect, calm, and wonderfully proud, as if 
he intended not to ask, but to command; and they 
could not answer, but instead, the princess began to ask: 

“ How is this? Are you speaking of Helena?” 

“T am, princess, and you hear my fixed resolve.” 

A moment of silence followed. 

“T am waiting for your answer, princess.” 

“Forgive me, sir,” said she, coughing; and her voice 
became dry and sharp. “The proposal of such a 
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knight is no small honor for us; but nothing can come 
of it, since I have already promised Helena to another.” 

“But be pleased to consider, as a careful guardian, 
whether that promise was not made against the will of 
the princess, and if I am not better than he to whom 
you have promised her.” 

“Well, sir, it is for me to judge who is better. You 
may be the best of men; but that is nothing to us, for 
we do not know you.” 

The lieutenant straightened himself more proudly, 
and his glances, though cold, became sharp as knives. 

“But I know you, you traitors!” he burst forth. 
“You wish to give your relative to a peasant, on con- 
dition that he leaves you property unjustly acquired.” 

“ You are a traitor yourself! ’’ shouted the princess. 
“Ts this your return for hospitality? Is this the grati- 
tude you cherish in your heart? O serpent! What 
kind of person are you? Whence have you come?” 

The fingers of the young princes began to quiver, 
and they looked along the walls for weapons; but the 
lieutenant cried out: 

“Wretches! you have seized the property of an 
orphan, but to no purpose. In a day from now Vish- 
nyevetski will know of this.” 

At these words the princess rushed to the end of the 
room, and, seizing a dart, went up to the lieutenant. 
The young men also, having seized each what he could 
lay hands on—one a sabre, another a knife—stood in 
a half circle panting like a pack of mad wolves. 

“ You will go to the prince, will you?” shouted the 
old woman; “and are you sure that you will go out of 
here alive, and that this is not your last hour?” 

Skshetuski crossed his arms on his breast. 

“IT am on my way from the Crimea,” said he, “as an 
envoy of Prince Yeremi. Let a single drop of my 
blood fall here, and in three days the ashes of this 
house will have vanished, and you will rot in the dun- 
geons of Lubni. Do not threaten, I am not afraid.” 

“We may perish, but you will perish first.” 

“Then strike! Here is my breast.” 

The princes, with their mother near them, held 
weapons pointed at the breast of the lieutenant; but it 
seemed as if invisible fetters held their hands. Pant- 
ing and gnashing their teeth, they struggled in vain 
rage, but none of them struck a blow. The terrible 
name of Vishnyevetski deprived them of strength. The 
lieutenant was master of the position. 

The weak rage of the princess was poured out in a 
mere torrent of abuse: “ Trickster! beggar! you want 
princely blood. But in vain; we will give her to any- 
one but you. The prince cannot make us do that.” 

Skshetuski answered: “This is no time for me to 
speak of my nobility. I think, however, that your rank 
might well bear the sword and shield behind mine. 
But for that matter, since a peasant was good in your 
eyes, I am better. As to my fortune, that too may be 
compared with yours; and since you say that you will 
not give me Helena, then listen; I will leave you in 
Rozlogi, and ask no account of guardianship.” 

“Do not give that which is not yours.” 

“T give nothing but my promise for the future. I 
give it, and strengthen it with my knightly word. Now 
choose either to render account to the prince of your 
guardianship and leave Rozlogi, or give me Helena 
and you may keep the land.” 

The dart dropped slowly from the hand of the prin- 
cess, and after a moment fell on the floor with a rattle. 
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“Choose,” repeated Skshetuski, “ peace or war!” 

“ But think, is it polite on the part of such a knight 
as you, after entering a house by invitation, to force 
people in this way, and take a maiden by assault, as 
if from Turkish slavery?” 

“It is right, since she was to be sold to a peasant.” 

“Don’t say that of Bogun, for, though of unknown 
parentage, he is a famous warrior and a splendid 
knight; known to us from childhood. To take the 
maiden from him is the same as to stab him with a knife.” 

“ Well, princess, it is time for me to go. Pardon me, 
then, if I ask" you once more to make your choice.” 

The princess turned to her sons. “ Well, my sons, 
what do you say to such a request from this cavalier? ” 

The young men looked down, nudged each other 
with their elbows, and were silent. At last Simeon 
muttered: “If you tell us, mother, to slay him, we will 
slay; if you say give the girl, we will give her.” 

“To give is bad, to slay is bad,” said the princess. 

The princess was silent for a time, then said: “ Lis- 
ten to me. All this must remain a secret. We will 
send Bogun to Pereyaslav, and will go ourselves with 
Helena to Lubni, and you will ask the prince to send 
us a guard at Rozlogi. Bogun has a hundred and fifty 
Cossacks in the neighborhood; part of them are here. 
You cannot take Helena immediately, for he would 
rescue her. It cannot be arranged otherwise. Go 
your way, tell the secret to no man, and wait for us.” 

“But won’t you betray me?” 

“If we only could; but we cannot, as you see your- 
self. Give your word that you will keep the secret.” 

“If I give it, will you give the girl?” 

“Yes, for we are unable not to give her, though we 
are sorry for Bogun.” 

“Pshaw!” said the lieutenant, turning to the princes. 
“There are four of you, like oaks, and afraid of one 
Cossack, and you wish to overcome him by treason! 
Though I am obliged to thank you, still I say that it is 
not the thing for men of honor.” 

“Do not interfere in this,” cried the princess. “It 
is not your affair. What can we do? How many 
soldiers have you against his hundred and fifty Cossacks? 
Will you protect us? Go your way. How we must act 
is for us to judge, if we only bring Helena to you.” 

“Do what you like; but one thing I repeat: If any 
wrong comes to Helena, woe to you!” 

“Do not treat us in this cavalier fashion, you might 
drive us to desperation.” 

“You wished to bend her to your will, and now, 
when selling her for Rozlogi, it has never entered your 
heads to ask whether my person is pleasing to her.” 

“We are going to ask her in your presence,” said 
the princess, suppressing the rage which began to 
seethe up again in her breast. 

Simeon went for Helena, and soon entered the room 
with her. Amidst the rage and threats which still 
seemed to quiver in the air like the echoes of a tem- 
pest that has passed, amidst those frowning brows, angry 
looks, and threatening scowls, her beautiful face shone 
like the sun after a storm. 

“Well, young lady!” said the princess, sullenly, 
pointing to Pan Yan; “if you choose this man, he is 
your future husband.” 

Helena grew pale, and with a sudden cry covered 
her eyes witht her two hands; then suddenly stretched 
them toward Skshetuski. 

“Can this be true?” whispered she, in transport. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES-—-THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPA:DIA* 





Six thousand different species of birds are known, 
and of these Europe possesses 503, and North America 
471.—The prize of 40,000 francs offered by the French 
Academy for some certain test of death, was given toa 
physician, who announces that on holding the hand of 
the supposed dead person to a strong light, if living, a 
scarlet tinge is seen where the fingers touch, showing 
that the blood continues to circulate, there being no 
scarlet when the subject is really dead.—The sun yields 
800,000 times the light of the moon.—In 1804 there 
were thirty-five translations of the Scriptures in exist- 
ence; since the formation of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in that year, ten millions of money have 
been expended in the work of circulating the Bible, 
and there are now nearly 300 translations of the Scrip- 
tures.—In Bulgaria only 74 per cent of the population 
can read and write.—The gold held by the Treasury 
now amounts to $313,818,000; the national bank deposi- 
tories control $32,000,000 of Government money.— 
The mineral called turfa, or brazolina, recently dis- 
covered in Bahia, furnishes an oil akin to petroleum, 
a paraffin suitable for the manufacture of candles, and 
a good lubricating oil.—In 1836 only 109 patents were 
issued in the United States; in 1889, 23,600, the largest 
ever known.—A flowering-plant has never been found 
within the Antarctic circle; but in the Arctic region 
there are 762 kinds of flowers; their colors, however, 
are not so bright or varied as those of warmer regions. 





The Dahl process of sterilizing milk has recently 
been introduced into London; fresh milk is placed in 
cans which are hermetically sealed, then heated and 
cooled alternately until the germs are destroyed; the 
milk can then be kept for years without losing its fresh- 
ness or failing to yield cream and butter.—The largest 
sheep ranch in the world is in the counties of Webb 
and Dimnet in Texas; it contains upward of 400,000 
acres, and yearly pastures 800,000 sheep.—The word 
its’ occurs only once in the whole of the Bible.-—The 
cuttlefish, which among other strange things always 
walks with its head downward, does not chew its food 
at all, but masticates with its gizzard.—The largest and 
heaviest building stone ever quarried in England was 
taken from the Plankington quarry, near Norwich, in 
February, 1889; it was in one piece, without crack or 
flaw, and weighed over thirty-five tons, it was 15 feet 
long; 6 feet high, and 5 feet wide.—The Czar, accord- 
ing to a recent statistician’s calculation, is the largest 
private owner of land in the world; the total is about 
50,000,000 acres, about the size of the whole of France. 


The custom of lifting the hat had its origin during 
the age of chivalry, when it was customary for knights 
never to appear in public except in full armor; it be- 
came a custom, however, for a knight, upon entering 
an assembly of friends, to remove his helmet, signify- 
ing “I am safe in the presence of my friends.”—Sheet 
iron is rolled so thin at the Pittsburg mills that 12,000 
sheets are required to make a single inch in thickness; 
light shines as readily through one of these sheets as 
it does through ordinary tissue-paper.—An extraordinary 
feat in telephoning was recently accomplished between 
St. Petersburg and Boulogne, a distance of 2,465 miles; 
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conversation was kept up, notwithstanding a rather 
high induction; the Russian engineers propose to con- 
verse by telephone over a distance of 4,665 miles.—Two 
wealthy Jews of Bagdad now own all that remains of the 
ancient town of Babylon.—Columbia is the wealthiest 
of American universities, and Harvard comes next, 
with property valued at $8,000,000, and a yearly in- 
come amounting to $363,121.—We lose 2 lb. of water, 
every twenty-four hours, by perspiration, and the more 
we perspire the cooler we become; there are 27,000,- 
000 pores on the surface of our bodies, which, if placed 
in a line, would extend twenty-eight miles in jength. 





The U. S. Government Commissioner of Patents esti- 
mates that from six to seven-eighths of the entire man- 
ufacturing capital of the United States, or six thousand 
millions of dollars, is directly or indirectly based upon 
patents.—The population of the earth doubles itself in 
260 years.—The national debt of Germany, which is 
much smaller than that of any other great country in 
the world, is, in round figures, $192,000,000.—To give 
vividness to the expression “‘ 1,000,000 years,”’ Darwin, 
in Origin of Species, gives this: “Take a narrow strip 
of paper, eighty-three feet four inches in length, and 
stretch it along the wall of a large hall; then mark 
off at one end the tenth of an inch; this tenth of an 
inch will represent one hundred years, and the entire 
strip a million years.”—According to recent figures, 
the people of this country are longer lived than those of 
Europe; in this country 18 persons out of every 1,000 
die each year, in England the average is 20, and in Ger- 
many 26.—Pittsburg claims to have more millionaires 
in proportion to her population than any other city in 
the world.—Baron Liebig, the great German chemist, 
says that as much flour as can lie on the point of a 
table knife contains as much nutritive constituents as 
eight pints of the best and most nutritious beer made. 





The total cost of railroads in the United States has 
been nine billion dollars.—The amount of water the 
sun raises from the earth is estimated at the enormous 
weight of 37,000,000,000 tons a minute; the quantity 
of coal required to produce a heat in any way 
equivalent to the sun’s is calculated to be 12,000,000,- 
000,000,000 tons, or 8,000,000 cubic miles, a second.— 
Alaska cost only $7,000,000, and the revenue to the 
national treasury is expected to amount to $3,000,000 
a year for the next twenty years.——Uranium is now 
classed among the rare metals; on account of its elec- 
trical resistance it is likely to be used in electrical in- 
sulation.—The history of the Cunard line of steamships 
is remarkable; it began operations in 1840; in its half 
century of business, not a single passenger of the mill- 
ions who have crossed the Atlantic in the Cunarders 
has been lost.—The most densely populated square 
mile in the world is in the city of New York; it is in- 
habited by 270,000 people, the larger part of whom are 
Italians, who speak only their native language.—More 
than 200,000 people are confirmed in the English 
Church every year.—The Portuguese nation is one of 
the least instructed in Europe, the illiterate inhabitants 
being officially stated at eighty-two per cent of the total 
population.—It takes about three seconds for a message 
to go from one end of the Atlantic cable to the other. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 















Mme. Lefevre’s Lodger—From the Boston Weekly Globe 

He was undoubtedly ill. There was something strange 
about Mme. Lefevre’s lodger, and he was evidently 
so friendless that madame’s daughter, Camille, was 
moved out of very sympathy for his condition to in- 
quire if she could do anything for him. Thus it began. 

Edward Hartley, daily convalescing, at last finds his 
way to the shabby room down-stairs, so brightened by 
Camille’s cheery presence. 

He is an author, this front-attic lodger. The news 
takes Camille’s breath away for the moment. He has 
given all his time and energy for months to a book, 
and his work has been rejected. 

Life goes on. The breakers are passed. There are 
long days when the sound of the pen is steady in the 
low-roofed attic, and threadbare garments are replaced 
by new and bright ones. An exquisite gentleman they 
make of the seedy lodger, and Mme. Lefevre is rejoiced 
by the receipt of Edward Hartley’s rent. 

Camille is very happy in these days. It may be she 
will never be quite so happy again; but there is a 
strange feeling, a vague unrest withal. 

Time is narrowed to the happy moments when Ed- 
ward Hartley sits upon her footstool, looking up into 
her face, telling her all his hopes and struggles; but it 
is all about money, money, Camille thinks, somewhat 
sadly, and a yearning that has nothing to do with money 
tugs at her heart. 

He has made a great success. He shows her piles 
of newspapers with enthusiastic paragraphs extolling 
his work. She is pleased and happy, and thinks, with 
sudden rapture, how beautiful he is with the light of 
joy in his deep gray eyes. 

A trouble falls upon Camille. She has seen in the 
attic-rroom above the chimney-piece a woman’s face— 
an angel’s it might be, for sweetness and beauty. One 
could not help love it who met it in human form. 

A thousand fears are in her mind—a thousand 
doubts. Can there be some other woman who has 
listened to Edward Hartley’s confidence—some other 
into whose eyes he looks as into hers? And why not? 

“Tt is a friend,” he says—a lady he knows; but he 
says it in a careless way, and then he falls a-dreaming. 

On the graceful head, with dark locks curling on its 
temple—on the drooping lids, with their long, dark 
lashes, Camille looks with a quiet face, but her heart 
swells with painful throbs, and every pulse beats wildly. 

“Camille,” he says at length, in a low, sweet voice, 
“you have been a dear, good friend to me. You have 
been kinder than you know. I can never reward you, 
never, for all that you have been to me.” 

In the cheerful sunshiny morning Camille goes to her 
bird cage with such a smile on her face as no bird ever 
awoke on human features yet. She pauses half-way, 
with the water vase in her hand, for the door was 
opened and Edward Hartley and her mother have en- 
tered the little room, so sacred to her with memories. 

Below in the street a splendid carriage stands. 
There are two ladies in it. 

Camille’s heart gives a frightened leap—the face of 
the younger is the pictured face in Edward’s room. 

She comes to herself to find that Edward Hartley is 
pressing a gift upon them—that he is actually saying 


“farewell.” He is doubtful if he shall see them again, 
and his words do not flow so freely as they did from 
ais pen in the attic. In the tumult of her beating 
heart she catches some such words as these: ; 

“T shall never forget your kindness. Such good 
deeds are repaid only in heaven. You know your 
wants so much better than I can, oblige me very much 
by using this small sum.” 

Still he lingers. If one could but see into those two 
hearts, that shabby room would turn to a mighty stage. 

The girl holds her anguish down with a firm hand. 
Her being is filled with one passion kept in thrall; but 
the man wears a triple mask denying to himself that 
he has ever tried to win a thought of hers, rejoicing 
that no compromising word has passed his lips burning 
with shame that hangs its signal out upon his cheeks. 

And, through it all, there is something that makes the 
going a mighty effort. 

And she? Why, her face is like blanched paper, but 
her brown eyes never swerve from their steady gaze. 

He is off, and the carriage wheels roll into distance. 
Mme. Lefevre, chuckling over the gold that Edward 
Hartley had left—a little fortune, to her humble idea 
—goes back toher toil. But Camille? 

On the table a greedy cat laps the water-cup dry. 
And the bird, in the scorching sun, droops and falls 
from its perch to the sanded floor of the cage. 

And Camille? The sun shines on her, too, in an 
upper chamber. There is no pink in her face now. 
Her lips form neither kiss nor smile. Cold and motion- 
less she lies on her neat pallet bed in the corner, and 
the dress her mother buys her is snowy white. 


A Fearful Partner at Cards—From the London Globe. 

It was in our quarters at Calcutta. We had been 
playing all the evening at whist. Our stake had been 
gold mohur points, and twenty on the rubber. Maxey, 
who is always lucky, had won five consecutive bumpers, 
which lent a self-satisfied smile to his countenance, 
and made us, the losers, look anything but pleased, 
when he suddenly changed countenance, and hesitated 
to play. This the more surprised us, since he was one 
who seldom pondered, being so perfectly master of the 
game that he deemed long consideration superfluous. 

“Play away, Maxey; what are you about ?” impa- 
tiently demanded Churchill, one of the most impetuous 
youths that ever wore the uniform of the body guard. 

“Hush!” responded Maxey, in a tone which thrilled 
through us, at the same time turning deadly pale. 

“ Are you unwell ?” said another, about to start up, 
for he believed our friend had suddenly taken ill. 

“For the love of God sit quiet!” rejoined the other, 
in a tone denoting extreme fear ur pain, and he laid 
down his cards. “If you value my life, move not.” 

“What can he mean ?—has he taken leave of his 
senses ?” demanded Churchill, appealing to myself. 

“Don’t start—don’t move, I tell you,” in a sort of 
whisper, which I never can forget, uttered Maxey. “If 
you make any sudden motion I am a dead man!” 

We exchanged looks. . He continued: 

“Remain quiet, and all may yet be well. 
cobra capella round my leg.” 

Our first impulse was to draw back our chairs; but 
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an appealing look from the victim induced us to re- 
main, although we were aware that should the reptile 
transfer but one fold, and attach itself to any other of 
the party, that individual might already be counted as 
a dead man, so fatal is the bite of that monster. 

Poor Maxey was dressed as many old residents still 
dress in India, namely, in breeches and silk stockings; 
he, therefore, the more plainly felt every movement of 
the snake. His countenance assumed a livid hue; the 
words seemed to leave his mouth without that feature 
altering its position, so rigid was his look, and so fear- 
ful was he lest the slightest muscular movement should 
alarm the serpent, and hasten his fatal bite. 

We were in agony little less than his own. 

“He is coiling round!” murmured Maxey; “I feel 
him cold—cold to my limb; and now he tightens! For 
the love of Heaven call for some milk! I dare not 
speak loud. Let it be placed on the ground near me; 
let some be spilt on the floor.” 

Churchill cautiously gave the order, and a servant 
slipped out of the room. 


“Don’t stir, Northcote—you moved your head; by. 


everything sacred, I conjure you not to do so again! 
It cannot be long ere my fate is decided. I have a 
wife and two children in Europe; tell them that I died 
blessing them—that my last prayers were for them—the 
snake is winding itself round my leg—I leave them all 
I possess—I can almost fancy I feel his breath!” 

The milk was brought and carefully put down; a few 
drops were sprinkled on the fioor, and the affrighted 
servant drew back. Again Maxey spoke: , 

“No, no! it has no effect. On the contrary, he ha 
clasped himself tighter—he has uncurled his upper fold. 
I dare not look down, but I am sure he is about to 
draw back and give the bite of death with more fatal 
precision. Receive me, O Lord, and pardon me; my 
last hour is come!” Again he pauses. “I die firm; 
but this is past endurance. Ah! no, he has undone 
another fold and loosens himself. Can he be going to 
some one else?”’ We involuntarily started. ‘‘ For the 
love of Heaven, stir not! I’m a dead man; but bear 
with me. [Iie still loosens; he is about to dart! Move 
not, but beware! Oh! this agony is too hard to bear! 
Another pressure, and I am dead. No, he relaxes!” 

At that moment poor Maxey ventured to look down. 
The snake had unwound himself; the last coil had 
fallen, and the reptile was making for the milk. 

“T am saved! saved!”’ and Maxey bounded from his 
chair, and fell senseless into the arms of his servant. In 
another instant, we were all dispersed, the snake killed, 
and our friend carried more dead than alive to his room. 





Denny Ryan’s Prayer—Dan Quin—Kansas City Star 

When I was a young lieutenant, stationed at a re- 
mote post in Washington Territory thirty years ago, 
among other punishments devised by the commanding 
officer, Major Robert S. Garnett, was what the men 
called the “choke-box.” It was a coffin-shaped affair 
made of plank, which always stood upright against the 
outside of the rude log guard-house. It had a lid 
which, when the offender was placed within the box 
with hands and arms close to his sides as if he were 
in a veritable coffin, was fastened on and kept in place 
by wooden pins. Just where the man’s neck came, as 
he stood with head elevated, a piece of board cut so as 
to form a relatively snug collar, was slid in on a groove 
chiselled out of the two sides of the concern. There 
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he was, he could not move, but there was plenty of ven- 
tilation above his head by large auger holes bored in the 
planks; he could see nothing, and the torture consisted 
of remaining in one position for hours. 

The office of the hospital was a small room attached 
to the guard-house temporarily, until] the new building, 
in process of construction, was completed. While in 
there one morning, chatting with the surgeon, a soldier 
by the name of Dennis Ryan, for some breach of dis- 
cipline, was placed in the choke-box. Now Dennis was 
a devout Churchman; always attended mass promptly 
whenever the good priest made his monthly visits to the 
post, read his catechism regularly, counted his beads, and 
repeated his Aves and Paters at stated intervals. The 
moment the lid had been fastened down on the unfor- 
tunate Dennis we could distinctly hear him pray for 
relief from his awkward and uncomfortable position. 
He commenced by appealing most earnestly to The 
most holy Mary, reciting how devout he had been; that 
she could get him out of there if she would. 

After more than ten minutes’ hard begging he evi- 
dently began to grow doubtful, then angry; waiting a 
few moments longer, he said in a subdued tone: 
“Now, I'll give yees jist till I count twinty-five to let 
me out o’ this; an’ av yees don't, thin I’ll not belave in 
yees anny more, an’ I'll git drunk an’ go till the divil! 
Now, mind yees—twinty-five! ” 

Then we could hear Dennis count in a slow manner: 
“ Wan—two—three—foor,” and so on until he reached 
his proposed limit. Waiting a moment, and no inter- 
vention on the part of her to whom he had appealed, 
he commenced his monologue again. “Well, I'll give 
yes wan more chance, an’ av yees don’t lit me out I’m 
done wid yees. I'll count a hundred this time; now, 
mind yees!” Sohe began: “ Wan—two—three—foor,” 
continuing until the hundred was completed, but still 
no heavenly assistance! Then he gave up in disgust, 
ending his declarations with: “I don’t belave there’s 
anny God! I’m done wid yees all!’’ He thereupon 
remained perfectly quiet until noon, when he was re- 
leased and sent to his quarters. I don’t know whether 
he ever recovered, as his company was shortly ordered 
to another post, and I never saw him again. 





In a Prairie Fire —From the Detroit Free Press 

It is high noon of a July day. 

Hot! * Whew! but how the summer sun beats down 
on the great prairie—scorching, withering, shrivelling— 
heating the blood of man and animal until it seemed to 
boil! We have turned aside into this grove of cotton- 
woods as much for shelter as to prepare and eat the 
noonday meal. There are one—three—five—seven— 
ten trees, covering a space of a quarter of an acre. 
Here a spring bubbles up from strata of sand and 
gravel, and so many thousand animals have come here 
to slake their thirst that the earth is bare of grass for 
the space of two acres. Not exactly bare, but cropped 
so short, and trodden under foot so often, that it is 
only a thin carpet to cover the soil. The paths radiat- 
ing away through the dry and waving grass are like the 
spokes of a great wheel. 

Ah! but water touches the spot on a day like this, 
when one has been in the saddle since sunrise. Each 
man of us says so by word of mouth, and each horse 
says so in his look of relief after his thirst has been 
quenched. Whiskey! Brandy! Champagne! They 
would have been flung aside with a feeling of disgust. 
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There we lay, stretched full-length in the tall grass, 
seeking to keep cool as best we could. 

" miles to i 

There are no signboards on the prairie. Turn which 
way you wili and the horizon descends to the waving 
grass. We are drifting on a vast island sea—a sea of 
earth and grass and dying flowers—both grass and 
flowers yielding up their lives to the weeds of dry, hot 
weather. One may have company and comforts, and 
he may be certain that if he holds true to the compass 
he will come out safely, but yet the feeling steals over 
him at intervals that he is lost—driven here and there 
by wind and wave and current. 

“ What ails that horse?” 

We all sprang up to see one of the saddle-horses—a 
veteran in years and experience—standing with his 
head high in the air and pointed due west. While he 
looks as fixedly as if his eyes had lost their power to 
turn, his nostrils quiver and dilate with excitement. We 
watch him a full minute. He was the first to exhibit 
alarm, but now one horse after another throws up his 
head and looks to the west. 

“It’s fire, boys!” 

Had it been night we should have seen the reflection. 
Had there been a strong wind the odor would have 
come to us sooner. There is only a gentle breeze— 
languishing, dying under the fierce sun, but resurrected 
and given a new lease of life at intervals by an un- 
known power. But now we can see the smoke driving 
heavenward and shutting the blue of the west from our 
vision—now the horses show such signs that no man 
could mistake. A great wall of flame 50 miles in 
length is rolling toward us, fanned and driven by a 
breeze of its own creation, but coming slowly and 
grandly. It takes me two or three minutes to climb to 
the top of one of the trees, and from my elevated posi- 
tion I can get a grand view of the wave of fire which is 
driving before everything that lives and can move. 

We work fast. Blankets are wet at the spring and 
hung up between the trees to make a bulwark against 
sparks and smoke, the horses doubly secured, camp 
equipage piled up and covered, and before we are 
through we have visitors. Ten or twelve buffaloes come 
thundering—pass the grove—halt and return to its 
shelter, crowding as close to the horses as they can, and 
showing no fear at our presence. Next come three or 
four antelopes, their bright eyes bulging out with fear, 
and their nostrils blowing out the heavy odor with sharp 
snorts. One rubs against me and licks my hand. 

Yelp! Yelp! Here are half a dozen wolves, who 
crowd among the buffaloes and tremble with terror, and 
a score of serpents race over the open ground to seek 
the wet ditch which carries off the overflow of the 
spring. last to come, and only a mile ahead of the 
wave, which is licking up everything in its path, is a 
mustang—a single animal which has somehow been 
separated from his herd. He comes from the north, 
racing to reach the grove before the fire shall cut him 
off, and he runs for his life. With ears laid back, nose 
pointing, and his eyes fixed on the goal, his pace is that 
of a thunderbolt. He leaps square over one pile of 
camp outfit and goes 10 rods beyond before he can 
check himself. Then he comes trotting back and 
crowds between two of our horses with a low whinny. 

There is a roar like Niagara. The smoke drives 
over us in a pall like midnight. The air seems to be 
one sheet of flame. The wave has swept up to the 
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edge of the bare ground, and is dividing to pass us by. 
We are in an oven. The horses snort and cough and 
plunge—the wolves howl and moan as the heat and 
smoke become intolerable. Thus for five minutes, and 
then relief comes. The flame has passed and the 
smoke is driving away. In their path is a cool breeze, 
every whiff of which is a grand elixir. 

In ten minutes the grove is so clear of smoke that 
we can see every foot of the earth again. A queer 
sight it is. It has been the haven of refuge for snakes, 
lizards, gophers, prairie dogs, rabbits, coyotes, wolves, 
antelopes, deer, buffaloes, horses, and men—enmity, 
antipathy, and hunger suppressed for the nonce that all 
might live—that each might escape the fiend in pursuit. 

For half an hour nothing moves. Then the mustang 
flings up his head, blows the last of the smoke from his 
nostrils, and starts off with a flourish of his heels. The 
buffaloes go next—the deer and antelope follow, and in 
five minutes we are left alone. 

For 50 miles to the north, west, and south there is 
nothing but blackness—a landscape of despair. Away 
to the east the wall of fire is still moving on and on— 
implacable—relentless—a fiend whose harvest is death 
and whose trail is destruction and desolation. 
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Waiting for Tom—Down the River—The Chicago Times 

“You move, squar,” and Jim Green chuckled as he 
placed a checker between Squire Duvall’s two “ men.” 

With a quiet motion the squire pushed the men off 
the board and said: “I war a-thinkin’ or you couldn’t 
a dun thet, Jim. Hit jest cum to my mind thet it air 
ten year ago to-night since ole Smalley’s raft went to 
pieces and pore Tom Lindsay war drowned. The wind 
air a-whistlin’ through the pines jest like hit did thet 
night. You know, Jim, thet war bouten the time I 
went over into Tennessee and I han’t heern much o’ 
things in this section sence, but the wind brought to 
mind Tom Lindsay and how he died, fer I thought a 
heap o’ him as a boy and youngster. 

While the squire was talking the door opened and an 
old woman in a faded cotton gown stood hesitating a 
moment, with a sad, appealing look in her sunken eyes. 

A gingham sun-bonnet of nondescript color covered 
the thin gray locks, and her trembling hands were 
clasped and unclasped nervously as she walked with 
feeble steps up to the storekeeper and said, in the 
weary voice of one who has asked the question hope- 
lessly many times, till it is a well-conned lesson: “ You 
hain’t got no letter fer me, I reckon? I couldn’t sleep 
thouten I heerd.” 

The storekeeper shook his head. “No, Aunt *Liza, 
ther hain’t no letter cum yit; but I reckon it won’t be 
long now afore one does cum and I'll send it right 
up to yore place with one of the men.” 

“ Hit air Tom's place,” replied the woman quietly as 
she walked slowly out of the store. 

“Warn’t that Tom’s mother, Jim?” asked the squire. 

“Yes; she cums here nigh onter every day a-asking 
fer letters from Tom. Hit war a pitiful thing. She 
sot a heap by Tom and he was a mighty smart boy; 
everybody sot a heap by him and I reckon he would a 
made a big man some day, fer he war etarnally a- 
readin’ and a-ritin.’ You remember, don’t you, squar, 
how ole man Smalley never did hev no tuck and his 
wife hed died and left him with that puny little gal? 
Thet raft o’ his’n war bouten all he hed in the worl’, 
’ceptin’ little Sallie. He hed tied his raft up and made 
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him a sort o’ cabin in the middle and thar he and thet 
chile lived alone, ’ceptin’ fer a mockin’ bird thet Tom 
Lindsay hed caught fer her up in the mountings and 
hed made a cage fer it outen pine twigs. 

“The night o’ the storm Tom was hyar in this store 
and me and him was a-playin’ checkers jest as you and 
me be to-night, when all to onct we heern a big noise 
down below, by the river. 

“Tom knowed in a minit what was ter pay and he 
sed: ‘The boom has busted and it’ll tear old Smalley’s 
raft all ter flinders!’ Out he started on the run and 
we all follered him. When we cum thar Smalley hed 
jest cum back from the mounting and war a-standin’ on 
the bank a-wringin’ of his hands and the raft war out 
in the river with logs on every side on it and his little 
gal with the mockin’-bird in her hands a-cryin’ fer her 
pappy ter cum and git her. 

“Tom jest looked round a minit and then dun 
sprung like a wildcat onter a log and then onter an- 
other tell he cum ter the raft. He tuk little Sallie up 
in his arms es keerful like es her mother cud and 
started back. Hit didn’t seem like if eny livin’ mortal 
cud a dun it with thet wind a blowin’ es it war, and 
thar war them,” he added in an awe-struck whisper, 
with a furtive glance around the unplastered walls of 
the store, “es sed thet sperits or somethin’ must hev 
ben a holdin’ of him up. 

“But no matter how he dun it, he dun com clar 
back with the chile and bird safe and sound, and her 
pappy reached out and tuk her. Then sum way Tom’s 
foot slipped, and es he fell a log struck him and 
throwed him plum under. We cud see him rise and try 
to holt onter a log, but ’twan’t no use nohow, and we 
all on the bank knowed there’d be more’n Tom 
drowned ef we tried ter holp him, with them logs a 
tearin’ down stream like mad.” 

Jim Green shifted his position uneasily and then 
rose abruptly and stalked to the window whistling softly 
to himself, with hands thrust well down into the 
pockets of his butternut-dyed jeans, and a suspicious 
moisture in his keen gray eyes as he looked into the 
stormy night without. 

Presently he returned to the fire and began his story 
again with an evident effort. “ Well, he went down the 
river and we never seen him no mote. 

“ When his mother war told she didn’t seem to take no 
sense of it nohow, and regular ever sense then she writes 
ter him, jist a backin’ of her letters ‘ My boy Tom, down 
the river,’ and she cums evry day fer an answer. She 
sez she knows he'll write sum day. The nayburs all 
sey she air gentle and peaceable like es a chile, and they 
air thet sorry fer her thet they allers takes good cyar she 
don’t want fer nothin’.” 

“Does she live on the old place?” asked the squire. 

“ Yes, the same place, bouten five miles back up the 
river in the old log house, and she will hev it thet it’s 
Tom’s place. Hit aint got no winders and scasely eny 
doors but she wont hev no changes made nohow, ’cause 
she sez hits es Tom left it, and when he cums back 
he must find it jest like when he went away.” 

“Does she live alone? ” 

“No, Mima Brown is with her, her es war Tom’s 
sweetheart. You mind Mime, don’t you? Well, pore 
Mime air jest about as bad off es Aunt ’Liza. She hes 
lived with the ole woman ever sence it happened. 
Mime sets by the door and watches the river fer Tom 
ter cum, and when a raft goes down she allers. thinks 
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Tom is cumin’ now, and when he don’t cum she goes 
off by herself awhile, then cums back and helps about 
the cabin. On a night like this when the wind blows 
she goes out inter the piney woods back o’ the cabin 
and seem ter sorter think the winds air a-whisperin’ to 
her bouten Tom, and she talks ter the trees likes if 
they knowed all bouten her trouble. Hit air pitiful to 
see her sumetimes settin’ on the rocks down by the 
river a-watchin’ and a-waitin’ with the wind a-blowin’ 
The 
ole woman will be a-rockin’ herself backards and 
fowards in the cabin croonin’ over the ole fireplace a- 
talkin’ bouten her boy and wonderin’ why he don’t cum. 

“TI reckon the world’s the same, but when I see the 
boys a-playin’ marbles and checkers es they useter do, 
and the rifles and the pistils a-soundin’ in the trees, 
and then think o’ the ole woman a-sittin’ so lonesome by 
the fireplace, and Mima, as useter be so pretty and 
bright, a-waitin’ by the river, I tell you, squar, thar be 
sumthin’ cum over me I cyarn’t understand. Hit do 
seem es sence pore Tom war drowned thet the echo of 
the shots and the wailin’ o’ the winds brings ter them 
pore women a message o’ some kind from the dead fer 
which they air a-watchin’ and a-waitin’.” 





Jimmy’s Generous Friend—From the Youth's Companion 


A gentleman in New York hailed a bootblack for a 
shine. The lad came rather slowly for one of that 
lively guild, and before he could get his brushes out, 
a larger boy ran up, and pushed him aside, saying: 

“ Here, you go set down, Jimmy!” 

The gentleman was indignant at what he deemed a 
piece of outrageous bullying, on the part of the large 
boy, and sharply told the new-comer to clear out. 

“Oh, that’s all right, boss,” was the reply, “I’m only 
goin’ to do it fur him; you see, he’s been sick in the 
hospital for mor’n a month, and can’t do much work, 
so us boys all turn in and give him a lift when we can.” 

“Ts that so, Jimmy?” the gentleman asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” wearily replied the boy; and as he looked 
up, the pallid, pinched face could be discerned even 
through the grime that covered it. “He does it fur 
me, if you’ll let him.” 

“Certainly; go ahead,” and as the bootblack plied 
the brush, the gentleman plied him with questions. 

You say all the boys help him in this way?” 

“Yes, sir. When they ain’t got no job themselves, 
and Jimmy gits one, they turns in and help him, 
*cause he ain’t very strong yet, you see.” 

“What percentage do you charge him on a job?” 

“Hey?” queried the youngster. “I don’t know 
what you mean by that word.” 

“T mean, what part of the money do you give Jimmy, 
and how much do you keep out of it?” 

“You bet I don’t keep none. What do you think I 
am? I ain’t no such a sneak as that!” 

“So you give it all to him, do you?” 

“Yes, Ido. All the boys give up what they gets on 
his job. I'd like to catch any feller sneaking it on a 
sick feller like him, I would!” 

The shine being completed the gentleman handed 
the urchin a quarter, saying, “I guess your are a pretty 
good fellow; so you keep ten cents for yourself.” 

“Can’t do it, sir; it’s his customer. Here, Jim.” 
He threw him the coin, and was off like a shot after a 
customer of his own, a fat old gentleman with mud- 
stained boots, who had just turned the corner. 
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After Sunset— William Allingham—Poems 
The vast and solemn company of clouds 
Around the Sun’s death, lit, incarnadined, 
Cool into ashy wan; as Night enshrouds 
The level pasture, creeping up behind 
Through voiceless vales, o’er lawn and purpled hill 
And hazéd mead, her mystery to fulfil. 
Cows low from far-off farms; the loitering wind 
Sighs in the hedge, you hear it if you will,— 
Though all the wood, alive atop with wings 
Lifting and sinking through the leafy nooks, 
Seethes with the clamor of a thousand rooks. 
Now every sound at length is hush’d away. 
These few are sacred moments. One more Day 
Drops in the shadowy gulf of bygone things. 


Hleart Loneliness—Emily Pfetffer—Poetic Works 
Alone, alone! Life’s bitterest loss or gain 
Is this, That journeying onward through the years 
We find in all the world no place for tears ; 
That heart to heart may lean and beat in vain, 
And, asking, guard the secret of its pain, 
Bound in its silent prison by its fears 
To waken eyes that see not, rouse deaf ears 
That hope of comfort have aforetime slain. 
Who has not yearned in such lone agony 
To summon back to life some spirit fled ? 
Deeming in that dear presence he were free, 
His soul’s contemnéd anguish to outspread ; 
But vain, still vain ; it would not, could not be; 
Our worst of woe we tell but to the dead. 


Unspoken Love—William Caldwell Roscoe—Sonnets 
Like a musician that with flying finger 

Startles the voice of some new instrument, 

And, though he know that in one string are blent 
All its extremes of sound, yet still doth linger 
Among the lighter threads, fearing to start 

The deep soul of that one melodious wire, 

Lest it, unanswering, dash his high desire, 

And spoil the hopes of his expectant heart ;— 

Thus with my mistress oft conversing, I 
Stir every lighter theme with careless voice, 
Gathering sweet music and celestial joys 

From the harmonious soul o'er which I fly; 

Yet o’er the one deep master-chord I hover, 
And dare not stoop, fearing to tell—I love her. 


A Dream of Burial at Sea—/J. A. Symonds—Poems 
Down through the deep, deep, gray-green seas, in sleep, 
Plunged my drowséd squl ; and ever on and on, 
Hurrying at first, then where the faint light shone 
Through fathoms twelve, with slackening fall did creep ; 
Nor touched the bottom of that bottomless steep, 
But with a slow, sustained suspension, 
Buoyed ’mid the watery wildernesses wan, 
Like a thin cloud in air, voyaged the deep. 
Then all those dreadful faces of the sea, 
Horned things abhorred and shapes intolerable, 
Fixing glazed lidless eyes swam up to me, 
And pushed me with their snouts, and coiled and fell 
In spiral volumes, writhing horribly— 
Jagged fins grotesque, fanged ghastly jaws of hell. 
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My Faitth—Arthur G. Canfield—New England Magazine 

Be not an anchor, O my faith, to lie 
On ocean's oozy floor, dim fathoms deep, 

* Where dead, forgotten things forever sleep, 

And tumult of the waves comes never nigh, 

And e’en beyond the glimpse @f day’s great eye, 
Thy task to clutch and blindly cling and keep 
My boat at rest—before the self-same sweep 

Of well-known coast, o’erhead the self-same sky. 

Nay, rather, when the mighty winds are free, 

Be thou the needle loyal to thy North, 
To bid my bark the utmost isles explore. 
Better go down amid the tempest’s roar 
Than rot in land-locked bays and put not forth 
At hearing of the loud entreating sea. 


A Sleepless Night in Venice—Arthur Hugh Clough 
When hope lies dead—Ah, when ’tis death to live, 
And wrongs remembered make the heart still bleed, 
Better are Sleep’s kind lies for Life’s blind need 
Than truth, if lies a little peace can give; 
A little peace! ’tis thy prerogative, 
O Sleep! to lend it; thine to quell or feed 
This love that starves—this starving soul’s long greed, 
And bid Regret, the queen of hell, forgive. 
Yon moon that mocks me through the uncurtained glass 
Recalls that other night, that other moon— 
Two English lovers on a gay lagoon— 
The voices from the lantern’d gondolas, 
The kiss, the breath, the flashing eyes, and soon, 
The throbbing stillness; all the heaven that was. 


Origtnality—Francis S. Saltus—Shadows and Ideals 
Once, as I pondered o’er strange books and sought 
From secrets of the past a knowledge new, 
Within my mind enthralled there sudden grew 
The perfect germ of a stupendous thought ! 
No bizarre brain as yet had ever wrought 
This odd, weird wonder into shape, and few 
Could from the stores of fancy bring to view 
A whim to equal this, to me untaught. 
Its radiant advent thrilled one with delight. 
But, as I dreamed, I heard a sad voice say: 
“I, who am living in a spirit home 
With the same thought that pleasures thee to-night, 
Once charmed Tiberius on a festal day, 
And made tumultuous laughter roar through Rome!” 


River-Dawn— Archibald Lampman—The Independent 
Up the dark-valleyed river, stroke by stroke, 
We drove the water from the rustling blade ; 
And when the night was almost gone, we made 
The Oxbow bend ; and there the dawn awoke ; 
Full on the shrouded, night-charged river broke 
The sun, down the long mountain valley rolled 
A sudden swinging avalanche of gold, 
Through mists that sprang and reeled aside like smoke. 
And lo! before us, toward the East upborne, 
Packed with curled forest, bunched and topped with pine, 
Brow beyond brow, drawn deep with shade and shine, 
The mount ; upon whose golden sunward side, 


Still threaded with the melting mist, the morn 


Sat like some glowing conqueror, satisfied. 
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_ THE LITTLE CANOTIERS—IN 
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THE BAY OF MARTINIQUE* 





It was five o’clock in the afternoon: the horizon be- 
yond the harbor was turning lemon color; and a thin 
warm wind began to come in weak puffs from the 
southwest, the first breaths to break the immobility of 
the tropical air. Sails of vessels becalmed at the en- 
trance of the bay commenced to flap lazily. 

Up came Stéphanie again, at a still greater distance 
than before, holding high the yellow coin in one hand. 

The place had become indistinct, the light-house 
directly behind, half an hour earlier, now lay well south; 
the red light had just been kindled. Seaward, in ad- 
vance of the sinking orange disc of the sun, was the 
La Guayra, passing to the horizon. There was no 
sound from the shore; about them a great silence had 
gathered—the silence of seas, which is a fear. Panic 
seized them; they began to paddle furiously. 

Suddenly Maximilien’s whole expression changed: 
he suddenly stopped paddling, and stared before him 
and behind him ata great violet band broadening 
across the sea northward out of sight; and his eyes 
were big with terror as he cried out: 

“A devil current, Stéphanie. We are drifting; we 
will go to the horizon!” 

To the horizon—“non kallé lhorizon!”’—a phrase 
of terrible picturesqueness. “To the horizon ” signifies 
the Great Open—into the measureless sea. 

They could now feel the sweep of the mighty cur- 
rent; it even seemed to them that they could hear it, 
a deep, low whispering. At long intervals they saw 
lights, the lights of houses in Pointe Prince, in Fond 
Canonville, in Au Précheur. Under them the depth 
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was unfathomed; hydrographic charts mark it “sans- _ 


fond.” And they passed the great cliffs of Aux Am- 
bymes, under which lies the village of the Abysms. 

The red glare in the west disappeared suddenly as if 
blown out; the rim of the sea vanished into the void 
of the gloom; the night narrowed about them, thicken- 
ing like a black fog. And the invisible, irresistible 
power of the sea was now bearing them away from the 
tall coast, over profundities unknown, over the “ sans- 
fond, out to the horizon.” 

Behind the canoe a long thread of pale light quivered 
and twisted; bright points from time to time mounted 
up, glowered like eyes, and vanished again; glimmer- 
ings of faint flame wormed away on either side as they 
floated on. And the little craft no longer rocked as 
before; they felt another and a larger motion, long, 
slow ascents and descents enduring for minutes: they 
were riding the great swells—riding the horizon! 

Twice they were capsized. But happily the heaving 
was a smooth one, and their little canoe could not sink; 
they groped for it, found it, righted it, and climbed in, 
and baled out the water with their hands. 

From time to time they both cried out together, as 
loud as they could: “Sucou!—sucou!—sucou!” hop- 
ing that some one might be looking for them. 

“Maximilien,” said Stéphanie, while the heaving 
seemed to grow vaster, “fau nou ka prié Bon-Dié.” 





* From ‘‘ Two Years in the French West Indies.” By Lafcadio 
Hearn, Harper & Bros. Two little canotiers, or canoe-boys, div- 
ing for coins thrown from the deck of an out-going steamer in the 
harbor, are tempted to go out further than usual. The canoe, ’fi 
canoti, is a rough little packing-box, tarred and varnished. 


“Fau prié Bon-Dié” (we must pray to the Bon-Dié), 
repeated Stéphanie. 

“Tt is not worth while: He cannot see us now.” 

In the immense darkness even the loom of the 
island was no longer visible. 

“OQ Maximilien! Bon-Dié ka oué toutt, ka connaitt 
toutt * (He sees all; He knows all), cried Stéphanie. 

“He cannot see us at all now, I am quite sure,” 
irreverently responded Maximilien. 

“Thou thinkest the Bon-Dié like thyself! He has 
not eyes like thou,” protested Stéphanie. “Li pas ka 
tini coulé; li pas ka tini zie (He has not color; He 
has not eyes), continued the boy, repeating from his 
catechism--the curious catechism of old Pére Goux. 

* Moin pa save si li pa ka tini coulé” (I know not if 
He has not color), answered Maximilien. “ But what 
I well know is that if He has not eyes, He cannot see. 
Fouing! thou idiot?” 

“ Why, it is in the catechism,” cried Stéphanie, “ The 
good God is like the wind; the wind is everywhere, and 
we cannot see it; it touches us, it tosses the sea.” 

“Tf the Bon-Di¢ is the wind,” responded Maximilien, 
“then pray the wind to stay quiet.” 

“The Bon-Dié is not the wind,” cried Stéphanie; 
“ He is like the wind, but He is not the wind.” 

“Ah! soc-soc! fouing! More better past praying 
to care we be not upset again, and eaten by sharks.” 

Whether the little chabin prayed either to the wind 
or to the Bon-Dié, I do not know. But the wind re- 
mained very quiet all that night—seemed to hold its 
breath for fear of ruffling the sea. And in the Mouil- 
lage of St. Pierre furious American captains swore at 
the wind because it would not fill their sails. 

Perhaps, if there had been a _ breeze, neither 
Stéphanie nor Maximilien would have seen the sun 
again. But they saw him rise. 

Light pearled in the east, over the edge of the ocean, 
ran around the rim of the sky and yellowed; then the 
sun’s brow appeared; a current of gold gushed rippling 
across the sea before him, and all the heaven at once 
caught blue fire from horizon to zenith; violet from 
flood to cloud, the vast recumbent form of Pelée loomed 
far behind, with long reaches of mountaining; pale 
grays o’ertopping misty blues. And in the north an- 
other lofty shape was towering, strangely jagged and 
peaked and beautiful, the silhouette of Dominica—a 
sapphire saw! No wandering clouds—over far Pelée 
only a shadowy piling of nimbi. Under them the sea 
swayed dark as purple ink, a token of tremendous 
depths. Still a dead calm, and no sail in sight. 

“Ca c’est la Dominique,” said Maximilien. 

They had lost their little palettes during the night; 
they used their naked hands, and moved swiftly. But 
Dominica was many and many a mile away. Which 
was the nearer island, it was difficult to say; in the 
morning sea-haze, both were vapory, a difference of 
color was largely due to position. . . . Sough! sough! 
sough! A bird with a white breast passed overhead 
and they stopped paddling to look at it—a gull. Sign 
of fair weather! it was making for Dominica. 

“Moin ni ben faim,” murmured Maximilien. Neither 
had eaten since the morning of the previous day. 

The heightening sun flamed whiter and whiter; the 
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flashing of waters before his face began to dazzle like 
a play of lightning. Now the islands began to show 
sharper lines, stronger colors; and Dominica was evi- 
dently the nearer; for, bright streaks of green were 
breaking at various angles through its vapor-colored 
silhouette, and Martinique still remained all blue. 

Hotter and hotter the sun burned; more and more 
blinding became his reverberation. Maximilien’s black 
skin suffered least. They would gladly have plunged into 
the water to cool themselves, but for fear of sharks. 

Yet hours went by; and there still appeared no 
smoke in the ring ef the sky, never a sign in all the 
round of the sea, broken only by the two huge silhou- 
ettes. But Dominica was nearing; the green lights 
were spreading through the luminous blue of her hills. 

Their long immobility in the squatting posture be- 
gan to tell upon the endurance of both boys, producing 
dull throbbing aches in thighs, hips, and loins. 

Then, about mid-day, Stéphanie declared he could 
not paddle any more; it seemed to him as if his head 
must soon burst open with the pain which filled it. 

And another oppression came upon them, in spite 
of all the pains, and the blinding dazzle of waters, and 
the biting of the sun; the oppression of drowsiness. 
They began to doze at intervals, keeping their canoe 
balanced in some automatic way, as cavalry soldiers, 
over-weary, ride asleep in the saddle. 

But at last, Stéphanie, awaking suddenly with a 
paroxysm of coughing, so swayed to one side as to over- 
turn the canoe, and both found themselves in the sea. 

Maximilien righted the craft and got in again; but 
the little chabin twice fell back in trying to raise him- 
self upon his arms. He had become almost helplessly 
feeble. Maximilien, attempting to aid him, again over- 
turned the unsteady little boat; and this time it re- 
quired all his skill and his utmost strength to get 
Stéphanie out of the water. Evidently Stéphanie could 
be of no more assistance; the boy was so weak he 
could not even sit up straight. 

“ Aie! ou ké jété nou encd,” panted Maximilien, 
“metté ou toutt longue.” Stéphanie slowly let hifhself 
down so as to lie nearly all his length in the canoe, 
one foot on either side of Maximilien’s hips. Then he 
lay very still, so still that Maximilien became uneasy. 

“Ou ben malade?” he asked. Stéphanie did not 
seem to hear; his eyes remained closed. 

“Stéphanie!” cried Maximilien, “Stéphanie! ” 

“Ou ka domi, Stéphanie—art asleep? ” 

But Stéphanie opened his eyes and looked at him so 
strangely! Never lad he seen Stéphanie look so. 
“Ca ou ni, Stéphanie? what ails thee? aie! 

Dié, Bon-Dié!” 

*Bon-Dié!” muttered Stéphanie, closing his eyes 
again at the sound of the great Name. “He has no 
color; He is like the wind.” 

“ Stéphanie! ” 

“ He feels in the dark; He has not eyes.” 

“Stéphanie, pa palé ¢a!” 

“ He tosses the sea. . . . He has no face; He lifts 
up the dead. . . and the leaves.” 

“Ou fou!” cried Maximilien, bursting into a wild 
fit of sobbing, “Stéphanie, thou art mad!” 

And all at once he became afraid of Stéphanie, 
afraid of all he said, afraid of his touch, afraid of his 
eyes, he was growing like a zombi! 

About them deepened the enormous silence of the 
sea; low swung the sun again. The horizon was yel- 
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lowing; day had begun to fade. Tall Dominica was 
now half-green; but there yet appeared no smoke, no 
sail, no sign of life. 

And the tints of the two vast shapes that shattered 
the rim of the light shifted as if evanescing, shifted 
like tones of West Indian fishes. Lower sank the sun; 
cloud-fleeces of orange pushed up over the edge of the 
west; a thin warm breath caressed the sea, sent long 
lilac shudderings over the flanks of the swells. Then 
colors changed again: violet richened to purple; greens 
blackened softly; grays smouldered into smoky gold. 

And the sun went down. 

And they floated into the fear of the night together. 
Again the ghostly fires began to whimple about them; 
naught else was visible but the high stars: Black hours 
passed. From minute to minute Maximilien cried out: 
“Sucou! sucou!” Stéphanie lay motionless: his feet, 
touching Maximilien’s naked hips, felt singularly cold. 

Something knocked suddenly against the bottom of 
the canoe, knocked heavily, making a hollow, loud 
sound. It was not Stéphanie; Stéphanie lay still as a 
stone; it was from below. Perhaps a great fish. 

It came again, twice, shaking the canoe like a great 
blow. Then Stéphanie suddenly moved, drew up his 
feet a little, made as if tospeak: “Ou... ”; but 
the speech failed at his lips, ending in a sound like the 
moan of one trying to call out in sleep; and Maximi- 
lien’s heart almost stopped beating. Then Stéphanie’s 
limbs straightened again; he made no more movement. 

A breeze was rising; Maximilien felt it blowing upon 
him. All at once it seemed to him that he had ceased 
to be afraid—that he did not care what might happen. 
He thought about a cricket he had one day watched in 
the harbor, drifting out with the tide, on an atom of 
dead bark, and he wondered what had become of it. 
Then he understood that he himself was the cricket— 
still alive. But some boy found him and pulled off his 
legs. There they were, his own legs, pressing against 
him; he could still feel the aching where they were pulled 
off; they had been dead so long they were now cold. 

The water was talking to him. It was saying the 
same thing over and over again, louder each time, as 
if it thought he could not hear. But he heard it very 
well: “ Bon-Dié, li coum vent... li ka touché nou 

. nou pa save oué li.””. (But why had the Bon-Dié 
shaken the wind?) “Li pa ka tini zié,” answered the 
water. Ouille! He might all the same care not to 
upset folks in the sea! Mi! 

But even as he thought these things, Maximilien be- 
came aware that a white, strange, bearded face was 
looking at him; the Bon-Dié was there—bending over 
him with a lantern. And the Bon-Dié certainly had 
eyes, great gray eyes that did not look wicked at all. 
He tried to tell the Bon-Dié how sorry he was for what 
he had been saying about him—but found he could 
not utter a word. He felt great hands lift him up to 
the stars, and lay him down very near them, just under 
them. ‘They burned blue-white, and hurt his eyes like 
lightning—he felt afraid of them. About him he heard 
voices, always speaking the same language, which he 
could not understand. “ Poor little devils! poor little 
devils!”” Then he heard a bell ring, and the Bon-Dié 
made him swallow something nice and warm; and 
everything became black-again. The stars went out! 

Maximilien was lying under an electric-light on board 
the great steamer Rio de Janeiro, and dead Stéphanie 
beside him. It was four o’clock in the morning. 
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Japanese Lacquer—From the Baltimore American 

The Rhus vernicifera, an evergreen tree from which 
the lac or gum is obtained, is cultivated in every sec- 
tion of Japan. As long ago as the sixth century an 
edict of the emperor required every landholder to plant 
a certain proportion of his acreage with this lacquer 
tree, just as he was compelled to cultivate and main- 
tain a certain number of mulberry trees, and but for 
this govermental support it is doubtful if the art, even 
then widely practised, would have attained its great 
perfection. Every tree, when tapped to obtain its 
gum, died in the course of two years. The amount ob- 


tained from a tree five years old seldom exceeded three 


ounces. In the mountainous districts the tree was of 
slower growth, and was permitted to grow for ten years 
before the gum was drained. The gum varied in 
quality according to the part of the tree which exuded 
it, that from the twigs being most esteemed and drying 
with superior hardness. Among other uses in very 
remote periods lacquer served in finishing coffins, 
probably for ornamentation as much as because it 
rendered the wood impervious to moisture, but its 
everyday uses were those which gradually raised it more 
and more to a place among the arts. The gum, when 
applied to the prepared wood, can be prepared with 
either oil or water. Modern lacquers contain scarcely 
a trace of the true gum, and hence it comes that they 
do not possess either the enduring qualities or beauty 
of older work. ‘True lac will not blister or peel from 
the wood and does not change appearance from subjec- 
tion to water or heat. The most conclusive test of this 
property was in 1873, when the steamer Nile, returning 
to Japan, with the specimen purchased for the Yeddo 
Museum, founded in twenty-five fathoms of water. 
Eighteen months after divers employed by the govern- 
ment recovered 200 cases from the steamer, and the 
ancient lacquers were as perfect in joints, color, and 
polish as when they left the hands of their makers. It 
is worthy of note that although the woods most valu- 
able as a basis of lacquer work are not of those which 
have ever been esteemed the most valuable for their 
durability, yet when imprisoned in the coatings of this 
gum they have remained as sound for centuries as when 
first fashioned. And this is true of many specimens 
700 years old, examples of which may be seen in the 
cases of the Walters Galleries. The finest lacquers 
known are those made between 1550 and 1650. It is 
claimed for these that the wood was prepared by boil- 
ing and heating, gold leaf being pounded into the 
fibres of the wood until it would receive no more. 
Upon such a foundation the successive coats of gum 
were carefully applied. No less than thirty-three stages 
of treatment were given, and often the number was 
sixty. Owing to the presence of moisture in the lac, 
and, possibly, also in the foundation itself, the coats of 
gum required protection that the hardening and drying 
might take place slowly. To accomplish this, newly 
varnished pieces were incased in a damp box, where 
they remained a full month—the shortest interval per- 
mitted between two stages of treatment. Polishing 
followed each coat of lac. The golden grains which 
seem to float in the thickness of the lac, and which are 
filings lightly sifted on the fresh varnish, are not a 


tawdry display of yellow metal, but represent and be- 
come an imperishable body of harmonious color, which 
cannot be rivalled in painting or porcelain. To pro- 
duce a full palette of such metallic colors for lacquer 
work is an art unknown outside of Japan; yet there 
are specimens in which 110 tones of metallic color may 
be counted. There are also names for twelve varieties 
of different sizes in metallic powders. Although this 
is intricate enough for ordinary art industries, the 
artistic part of lacquers can only be begun when this 
mechanical part is thoroughly mastered. When the 
ground has been primed and polished and powdered 
and repolished, before proceeding with other coats of 
lac, the design must be begun. Unlike painting, where 
change of pigment makes a change of color, in fine 
lacquer relief is given and is emphasized more by change 
in the size of metallic powders than by color. It has 
been often asserted that the foundation wood of lac- 
quers was carved to produce the relief. This may be 
true to some extent in incrustations of bronze, silver, 
pearl, or porcelain, not otherwise. The relief is usually 
built up with nothing else than repeated coats of the 
thin lac varnish. These coats are each subjected to 
the same slow process of drying and to the accurate 
polishing which makes them appear complete in every 
stage of progress. In many specimens the incrusta- 
tions of mother-of-pearl have been accurately adjusted 
to the thickness of the coats of lacquer till the surface 
is uniform and only the eye can distinguish where the 
different substances join; in other examples there is 
studied prominence given to all incrustations and orna- 
mentations. This last is the distinguishing character- 
istic of the work of Ritsuwo, one of the most famous 
of Japanese artists. He was born in 1662 and died at 
Yeddo in 1746, was of the rank of Sumarai, and fam- 
ous as a painter, sculptor, lacquerer, swordsman, and 
tactician. He made his own designs, used novel mate- 
rials, and small pieces by him are prized at from $500 
to $1,000. The earliest known artist in lac, of repute, 
is Honnami Koyetsu who lived from 1556 to 1637. 





Keely’s Motor and the Polar Current—New York World 

“ There is no doubt of it. Ihave succeeded in hitch- 
ing on to the polar current.” It was a straight, almost 
gaunt, big-boned, and solemn-looking man, this prophet 
of a new force, who stood in the inner sanctum of his 
workshop at No. 1922 North Twentieth street in Phila- 
delphia, and proclaimed the accomplishment of the 
dream of his life-time, the fulfilment of an undertaking 
so vast that philosophy has pooh-pooed it and unbe- 
lieving science has laughed it toscorn. “TI have finished 
my work. I have discovered my force. I have ac- 
complished my task. Henceforward there is nothing for 
me to do but to wait till the mechanics can make me a 
perfect machine. When that is done I will at once 
demonstrate my discovery to the world. That is my 
great and indeed my only difficulty now. The appa- 
ratus with which I am compelled to work is and has 
been mechanically defective. When it is correctly 
made I will challenge the worid to deny what I affirm 
with and through it.’”” John Ernest Worrell Keely stood 
with his elbow resting on one of his Syrens, the name 
he gives to a machine which sings, he says, and makes 
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the atoms of universal ether dance. He is 6 feet 1 in 
height, has heavy black eyebrows over deep-set earn- 
est brown eyes, high cheek bones. His researches had 
long since reduced him to a thick black shock of hair, 
slightly streaked with gray, slightly bent across the 
broad shoulders and looking me straight in the eyes, 
with an expression at first guarded, almost crafty, soon 
opening into apparent confidence. “I have suc- 
ceeded,” he said, calmly, “in linking to the polar cur- 
rent sympathetically and in so sensitizing machinery as 
to be able to operate it—the machinery—from that 
force.” Here was the first idea one had been able to 
get of what Keely’s force, if he had one, was. But what 
was and is the polar current? “The earth,” says Jas. 
M. Wilcox, author of Experimental Philosophy, and a 
large, even ponderous-looking scientist himself, “is en- 
veloped in magnetic currents as an orange in its rind. 
Mr. Keely claimes his force to be the result of an in- 
terference with this magnetic rind.” “It is,” he con- 
tinued, “a condition of sympathetic vibration, asso- 
ciated with the terrestial polar stream, positively and 
negatively.” “But what known force does it most 
resemble? Give some standard of comparison.” “It 
is not like steam,” said he, “nor like electricity, nor 
compressed air, nor galvanism. It is none of these and 
it is not akin to any one of them. Iam now running,” 
said Keely, “a vibratory disc, with a magnetic needle at- 
tached to my transmitter. The disc has been so at- 
tached by a platinum silver wire for seventeen weeks. 
The force whirling that disc around at the rate of 120 
revolutions a second had not varied or been changed 
or tampered with during these seventeen weeks. I 
have repeatedly measured the velocity of its rotations, 
and that velocity has remained and is to-day the same.” 
On examining the compass, it was shown there was 
the wire fastened to a button at one edge of a metallic 
base on which the disc rested. The disc revolved so 
rapidly one had difficulty in seeing it. The other end 
of the wire was attached to the sympathetic trans- 
mitter, or siren, at a button in the cylinder at its top. 
“‘ What is the force, now, which makes the needle re- 
volve so rapidly from left to right?” was asked. “I 
negatize the polar current,” said Keely; “that is a 
negative transmitter, and produces depolarization that 
rotates the compass. The rotation of the disc is con- 
tinuous. ‘Why?’ you ask. This is my answer: 
There is a triple sympathetic order of vibration divert- 
ing the positive and negative currents to one general 
polarized centre. This rotary action is continuous 
when sympathetically associated with the polar stream.” 
There, that stands for just what it means to the 
thoughtful reader. It is Keely’s language read over to 
him after being committed to writing. The writer 
does not understand it, but nobody ever understood 
the differential calculus in a day or two days. Let the 
scientific men walk the floor and wrestle with the prob- 
lem of its significance. For here is the first actual 
notice to the world in Keely’s own words that he has 
finished the exploitation and experimentation of his 
force, that he has discovered it and knows what it is. 
Here, indeed, is his own description of it: ‘ When will 
you announce this formally to the scientific world with 
an explanation of the principles—the principles that 
underlie your new force?” was asked. “That will 
be in my book. I am at work at present on two 
books. The one which will announce my force to the 
scientific world will contain from 1,500 to 2,000 pages, 





with fifty or sixty charts, describing the whole thing 
symbolically. It will appear in 1891.” It did not 
seem so wonderful to the non-scientific mind that the 
magnetic needle should be spun around by something 
or other said to be communicated to it by the platinum 
silver wire from the transmitter. But this transmitter 
is the force generator—so called, in which it is claimed 
whatever power in most of Keely’s experiments is 
generated. The experiments have on two recent occa- 
sions, at one of which the writer was present, been wit- 
nessed by scientific experts. It is proper, therefore, to 
describe the transmitter. It is a cupboard about thirty 
inches high, on which stood a cylinder of what looked 
like bronze, fitted with a series of upright tubes one 
half inch in diameter, also of the same metal and radi- 
ating from a common centre. The cylinder was sur- 
rounded at its base with a series of graduated hori- 
zontal rods, solid and evidently of some resonant metal, 
and capped by a bell-shaped metal cup in which ap- 
peared to be several tuning forks about four inches 
long set parallel to each other. The cupboard door 
was open. Inside it appeared a curious looking harp 
and a glass bell. The other end of the wire, which is 
attached in all his experiments to the objects he moves 
or works on, is fastened either to the cylinder of the 
transmitter or to the mouth music harmonica. These are 
the engines in which his operative force, if there is any, is 
developed. Keely takes one end of a silk cord, ten 
or twelve feet long, and attaches it to a button at one 
end of the harmonica. There is a small, copper- 
colored metal cylinder, say five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, fastened along one side of the harmonica. 
The button, to which the cord has just been fastened, is 
nearly at the extremity of the cylinder. Before Keely 
begins to play on the harmonica, he walks to a table in 
the corner of the room and fastens the loose end of 
the silk cord to the projecting end of the axis on which 
a bronze globe, evidently hollow, is hung between 
greenish plates of glass nearly an inch thick. A simi- 
lar plate of glass lies under the supporters of the globe 
between their bases and the table. The glass is al- 
most, if not quite, transparent; but nobody sees 
through the experiment. Webster says a harmonica is 
“a small flat wind-instrument of music, mostly used as 
a toy for children.” These children of a larger growth 
looked amused when Keely, after a preliminary blast 
or two into the harmonica, to see, no doubt, if it was all 
there, began playing in a minor key, Home, Sweet 
Home, Patti’s favorite piece. If Mr. Keely had not 
lived such a retired life during all the years of his man- 
hood’s prime he would be able, perhaps, to set his 
molecules to dancing to some livelier and more modern 
air. But let that pass. The audience and mole- 
cules did. The air was rapidly lost in tentative ques- 
tioning minor chords. Keely explained that when the 
proper sympathetic note was struck the bronze globe 
would begin to revolve. Presently it did so begin; at 
that time he was standing at least ten feet from the 
tables. There was the silk cord stretching from his 
harmonica to the axis of the globe. Examination 
showed that the cord was not hollow, and one or two 
of the eminent scientists present said the insulation was 
perfect and that electricity at all events was out of 
the question. The bronze globe did not move until 
the sympathetic chord was struck on the harmonica. 
All matter, every molecule, it seems, according to 
the new philosophy, has a sympathetic chord, and 
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besides that, every mass of matter, every aggregation 
of molecules has a chord of the mass. It is this 
chord of the mass, it is said, which Keely struck on 
the harmonica. When the globe began to revolve on 
its axis, the faster Keely played the faster the globe 
whirled. ‘Some day,” said Dr. Jos. Leidy, “I sup- 
pose a young lady will be able to play on the piano, 
and set her father’s mill to grinding. I see no possible 
source of deception. This demonstration is wonder- 
ful. There is no explanation of the effect thus pro- 
duced except by a vibratory force such as Keely as- 
signs as the cause.” “Recently Mr. Baker, of the 
Engineering News, was here with Dr. Leidy,” said Mr. 
Keely. “I then performed the experiment of disin- 
tegrating water and developing from it a gaseous force 
which exerted a pressure of fifteen tons to the square 
inch. ‘That experiment you have not yet seen. I also 
performed before them the experiment of moving dead 
weights at will up and down through water. Annihil- 
ating gravity, as has been said. That I have shown 
you.” “ How do you disintegrate water?” “TI applied 
to the transmitter one end of the silver platinum wire 
which you have seen used in all experiments with the 
transmitter. The other end of the wire—here’s a coil 
of it; examine it and seeif it is hollow, as Prof. Roland 
asserted when he refused to witness the experiments 
—I attached to a shell of gun metal weighing two and 
one-fourth pounds and one cubic inch capacity. Into 
this shell I put three drops of water. I developed the 
vibratory force in the transmitter. It was communi- 
cated to the shell of gun metal, and so enormous was the 
force generated by the instant disintegration of those 
three drops of water that the gun metal shell was rent 
into a thousand pieces, some of which were as fine as 
birdshot. You see there in the frame of the skylight 
where they were embedded in the wood by the violence 
of this strange force. Before applying the force to the 
shell of gun metal I had screwed its two valves as 
closely together as a vice could screw them, had them 
fastened in a larger metal cylinder and exhausted all 
my mechanical skill to secure the shell in as immova- 
ble a position as possible. You see the result.” “Is 
that force produced by the disintegration of water, not 
that by which it was once said you were to accomplish 
such marvels? For example, with a hand engine 
which you could bolt to the floor anywhere and move 
about at will, you could, it was stated, by pouring a 
pint of water into the proper receptacle develop con- 
desirable horse power, and in the same way, on a larger 
scale, run a train of cars from Philadelphia to New 
York. What about that?” “The power and possi- 
bilities of the force by the disintegration of water,” he 
replied, “is almost inconceivable. But I can develop 
my force in the air, in a vacuum, in the ether itself. I 
do not need even a pint of water to develop power 
enough when my machinery is perfected to run a train 
from Philadelphia to New York.” This is the way 
Keely develops force in the transmitter. To illustrate 
it let the reader watch him through the writer’s eyes, 
as he annihilates gravity in the great glass cylinders. 
The prophet of the new force attached one end of his 
platinum silver wire to his transmitter. The other 
end he fastened in the metal cap that covered one of 
the glass jar cylinders. This was a glass jar such as 
chemists use, set on a heavy wooden table about five 
feet away from the transmitter. The jar on examina- 
tion proved to have a solid glass bottom. It was about 
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40 inches high and 1o inches in diameter. It was 
filled with what looked, smelled, and tasted like Schuyl- 
kill water. On the bottom of the jar, clearly visible 
through the water and resting directly on the glass, lay 
the iron discs, a two-pound, a one-pound, and a half- 
pound weight, such as one sees in the scales of a 
grocery store. The weights were examined and 
weighed by several of those present and were found to 
be what they purported to be. Then he took a bit of 
string out of his pocket, and winding it, as a boy winds 
the string about his top, around the little brass spindle 
in front of the cylinder on the top of this transmitter, 
jerked the looseeend and set the spindle whirling. 
Then he sat down by the transmitter and began striking 
the strings of what looked like a harp in the cupboard-like 
base of the transmitter. While one hand was playing 
on the strings of this harp the other was moving tenta- 
tively about on the resonant roads on top of the base 
of the transmitter, just beneath the cylinder where the 
spindle was whirring. When the same note on 
both reeds and harp strings was struck the force was, 
at that instant, he said, generated, or set in action. 
But what did it act on? Perhaps there was a false 
note. The mass of weights at the bottom of the 
jar of water only quivered; one of them toppled off 
and fell to the bottom; then all remained motionless. 
Again with his gnarled fingers (the joints of the first 
two fingers of his right hand are as big as walnuts) he 
sounded the harp in the cupboard and the resonant 
bars on top of it. “What are you doing now?” 
asked Dr. Leidy. “I am trying,” said Keely, “to get 
the mass chord of those weights. Every aggregation 
of molecules or of matter, I claim, or, in other words, 
every mass of matter, has a sympathetic chord, through 
the medium of which I can operate my vibratory force. 
The chord was not found for some minutes. Again 
the spindle was spun by the help of the twine, and its 
whiz was distinct in the silence of the room. The 
search for the mass chord continued on the harp and 
the resonant rods. <A deep, clear note resounded from 
both at the same time, and at the instant it broke on 
the ear the weight that lay on the bottom of the jar by 
itself quivered and then slowly but steadily moved up 
through the water, as if impelled by some irresistible 
force, until it impinged on the top of the jar. But per- 
haps this was an optical delusion. “ Why, there is the 
force of gravity as plainly overcome and indeed anni- 
hilated as it is possible for a human being to imagine,” 
exclaimed Mrs. J. Bloomfield Moore, who is interested 
in Keely’s success. Dr. Leidy was asked this ques- 
tion: “ Doctor, is it that this unknown force, or what 
is here manifested as such, has actually before your 
eyes overcome the force of gravity with which we are 
all familiar?” And the answer, slowly, deliberately, 
was: “I see no escape from that conclusion.” Differ- 
ent mass chords were struck, and the three weights 
were in turn sent booming up to the top of the jar, 
halted midway in the column of water, and moving up 
and down apparently at Keely’s will. “Are you a 
spiritualist, Mr. Keely?” the reporter asked him. “ That 
is one of the many lies propagated about me,” he 
answered. “It has heen said I started life as a car- 
penter, though that is not a slander, but I didn’t; I 
never was a carpenter. Instead of being a spiritualist 
myself, I once exposed spiritualistic mediums in St. 
Paul, Minn., in 1857, 1859, and 1861, and I was nearly 
run out of town for doing so. Everything their 
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mediums did in the dark I did in the light, and that 
naturally enraged them. I do not believe in spiritual- 
ism or in anything of the kind. I am, I hope, a Chris- 
tian and regular member of the Methodist Church. I 
have been told that Iam a ‘ powerful medium.’ But if 
there is in me any secret force such as resides in no 
other man, the first manifestation of which to me when 
I was 12 years old drew my attention to the channels 
in which I have since worked, that force is in no way 
akin to spiritualism. I know I am going to succeed; 
that I have, indeed, succzeded. In the last twelve 
years I have spent from $75,000 to $80,000 on ex- 
perimental machines. I have had 2,000 of them. Now, 
if outside mechanics can make my instruments, I am 
all right. If they can’t I will have to wait until I find 
one who can. I am now having a compound syren 
made by Helmholtz, near Paris. I like his work.” 
“What is meant by the term ‘chord of mass’?” Keely 
answered: “The chord of mass means in the metallic 
the note or tone that emanates from each mass when 
The chord of mass of the physical is widely 
different. It depends on the character of the molecular 
structure as regards its atomic groupings. By mole- 
cular interferences in the atomic groupings, I refer to 
that variation incidental to all physical structures as 
well as to the varying changes that mind may have over 
matter during physical development or structural for- 
mation. In the liquid its molecular structure specifies 
whether it is alcohol or water, or whatever liquid it 
may be; for if these structures were uniform we would, 
of course, have but one kind of liquid.” 


struck. 





How Corks are Made—From the New York Tribune 

There is veil of mystery hanging over a cork manu- 
factory which is difficult to pierce. Of the twenty 
factories in this country none will receive visitors. 
Their employees labor behind barred portals and only 
differ from State charges in not wearing barred clothes. 
Of these twenty factories four are in this city, four in 
Boston, three in Lancaster, Penn., three in Canada, 
one in Baltimore, one in Pittsburg, one in Norwich, 
Conn., and the rest in unfrequented places. Six im- 
porters feed these concerns with stock. A cork factory 
is an odd place. Scarcely a sound comes from the 
buildings where the industry is carried on. Noiseless 
machinery whirls with great rapidity, the only sound 
heard is that of escaping steam. Cork is soft and elastic, 
as everybody knows, and is the bark of a species of 
oak which grows abundantly in Portugal, Italy, and 
Spain, principally in Spain. The trees grow to a prodi- 
gious size and live to the ripe old age of 150 years. At 
fifteen they begin to bear and continue to furnish new 
crops of bark every five years. The harvesting occurs 
in the early spring. At that season of the year a large 
number of laborers are turned loose in the wilderness 
and the barking begins. Incisions are made around 
the trees and the bark is stripped off. It is then boiled 
to take out the sap, after which it passes through the 
pressing process. When dry it is cut, scraped, trimmed, 
and put up in bales like cotton for shipment. The 
bark varies in thickness from half an inch to five inches, 
and the price fluctuates from 3 to 30 cents a pound. 
At the factories it is placed in a square box and 
steamed to soften it, so that it can be easily worked. 
Then it goes to the saw and is cut into long strips. 
These saws are different from ordinary saws, inasmuch 
as they have no teeth. They are provided with a 
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razor-like edge instead. They make 2,000 revolutions 
a minute, and if one should be so unfortunate as to feed 
his finger instead of cork, amputation would be just 
as complete and clean. From the sawer the strips go 
to the punching machine. This is a simple piece of 
mechanism, furnished with punches of all sizes, from 
three-eighths of an inch to five inches in diameter. 
It is operated with a lever and does its work as 
fast as a man can handle it. The strips are punched 
with the grain, and it requires no little judgment 
to guard against imperfections in the bark. It is 
here that the greatest waste in the material is experi- 
enced. From a strip of bark a trifle over a foot long 
only a dozen corks can be made, and half of the ma- 
terial is lost. But the waste does not end here. It 
goes tagging the cork all over the factory. Even those 
that are so successful as to be moulded into a useful 
form have to be sorted and a goodly number are re- 
jected. So that waste is one of the characteristic feat- 
ures of the manufacture of cork. Within the last few 
years, however, uses have been found for these scraps 
which have considerably lessened the manufacturer’s 
loss. After being punched into circular form the corks 
go to the tapering machine, where their final prepa- 
ration comes. This is by far the most interesting part 
of this interesting industry. Not so very many years 
ago the only tapering machine known was an ordingry 
man and his knife. Now hand-made corks are un- 
known. This finishing machine is nothing more or less 
than a lathe, the knife of which moves after the man- 
ner of an old-fashioned apple-peeler. The corks are 
put into an iron hand, which conveys them to an imag- 
inary mouth, when up comes the knife and the shav- 
ings fly. The finished cork then drops out of place to 
make room for another. When running, the machine 
resembles a hungry man. Its capacity is about 100 
gross per day. But bottle stoppers are not the only 
things which are made of‘cork. Many specialties, such 
as cork washers of various sizes, caps for pocket flasks 
and kerosene oil cans, and sliced corks are manufact- 
ured also. Sliced cork is used for insoles. It is also 
used in silk machinery where friction occurs. The 
cork washers are fast taking the place of rubber ones 
and are now considered the only thing with which to 
pack valves, as the troublesome oil, which eats up rub- 
ber, has no effect on cork. Before uses were dis- 
covered for the waste some hundreds of tons were 
burned up every month, and thousands of dollars were 
lost in this way. Things are different now, however. 
All the waste is shipped to this city and made into life- 
preservers, cork jackets, cork sprinkled paper, in which 
glass is packed, and linoleum. This pulverized stuff is 
also extensively used to pack Malaga grapes in, being 
handy, safe, and light. Bed mattresses and yacht cush- 
ions are also made of the shavings and are superior to 
those made of other materials. In fact, they are so 
superior and come so high that but few can afford the 
luxury. Every well-furnished yacht, however, is thor- 
oughly equipped with ‘them. The cork business is 
probably the only industry known to the civilized world 
which has no broker, dealer, or go-between. But there 
are so few manufactories, and so limited a demand for 
the goods, that such an individual could not eke out an 
existence in it alone. Consequently the owners are 
their own agents and they make their own sales, mostly 
to druggists and mineral-water bottlers, the corks be- 
ing put up in bags and usually sold by the gross. 
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A FALSE WITNESS—THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH* 





Agatha and her mother reached Juffrouw Kaas’s lit- 
tle tobacco shop, and Agatha entered first. A thick 
gray veil she wore completely hid her face. She stood 
for a moment irresolute by the counter. The little 
shop-bell tinkling on, brought out Juffrouw Kaas. 

“Jan Lorentz is my lodger,” the latter said, in an- 
swer to Agatha’s query. “ Do the ladies wish to speak 
to him? If so, I will run up and tell him.” 

“No,” said Agatha. “I could not think of causing 
you that trouble. He is in his room, you say, at the 
top of the house? We will go to him.” 

The two ladies groped their way up and found the 
door. They knocked; a gruff voice bade them enter. 
The garret was dark but for such light as came in 
through the curtainless window from a clouded moon, 
A man sat on a chair, cowered up somehow, with his 
arms on the back, and his head in his arms. He did 
not look up. He thought it was Juffrouw Kaas. 

“You are Jan Lorentz?” said Agatha, pausing. 

He started at the strange voice. “Yes,” he said, 
getting off his chair and standing awkwardly beside it. 
“Yes, I am Jan Lorentz.” 

Agatha took a step forward intothe dim room. “And 
I am Mevrouw Avelingh,” she said. 

He staggered and reeled backward, clinging to his 
chair. ‘“ What do you want with me, Mevrouw?” 

““T am Mevrouw Avelingh,” she continued, speaking 
hurriedly as if she were afraid to trust her own voice, 
“the wife of the man who is to be condemned to-mor- 
row. He will be condemned on evidence which you 
have given. And I am come to ask you why you gave 
it, knowing it to be a lie?” 

He stood staring at ker. Evenin the semi-darkness 
she could see his wild eyes. She faced him, throwing 
back her veil so as to see the better and speak the 
clearer. Her fair face seemed to gather toward it all 
the scattered rays of light in the little room. 

“For you knew it to be a lie,” she went on more 
hurriedly still. “And you know this very evening, sit- 
ting here alone in the darkness, that it isa lie you have 
spoken before man and before God. I ask myself how 
it is possible that you can abide thus with your own 
thoughts. Tell me, do you sleep ?” 

“What do you know?” murmured the wretched 
man, sinking back on his chair. “ What do you say? 
What do you mean?” She came yet more forward 
into the vague light of the moon. Her face, with its 
aureole of golden hair, standing out from the dark in- 
distinctness of her clothing, seemed to him like an 
angel’s, without corporeal frame. Mevrouw Van 
Hessel stood back in the shade by the door. 

“ How do yousleep?”’ repeated Agatha, vehemently. 
“Can you sleep? I do notspeak to you of the misery, 
the utter, unfathomable ruin you are bringing upon the 
innocent man, upon me, his wife, upon us all who love 
and cherish him. I am not come to reproach you. 
You must be too miserable to need any reproach from 
me. And as for my cause, for my husband’s—oh, how- 





*From ‘* The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” by Maarten Maartens. 
F. F. Lovell & Co. Joost Avelingh, a wealthy Hollander of high 
social position, is on trial for the murder of his uncle, ten years 
before. Agatha, wife of Joost, being convinced that Jan Lorentz, 
a worthless drunkard, who is the only direct witness, has perjured 
himself, visits him the day before the court's verdict is given. 


ever I long to obtain his deliverance, I would leave it 
in the hands of the God who has said, ‘ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay!’” 

She stopped a moment, but it was only to gasp for 
breath. The bowed and broken man before her gave 
a faint groan, but never moved. 

“Itis of yourself I would speak,” said Agatha, softly. 
“Of your own hopes, your fears, the conscience that 
lives within you. Why do you do this thing? All the 
misery it is bringing upon others; all the misery it has 
brought and still will bring upon yourself—is it worth 
it? Youare young still, like the man you injure. You 
suffer already. I can see it; I thank God for it. But 
the twinges of conscience you feel at this moment are 
as nothing to the remorse which later years will bring. 
As the years pass on, carrying this brief life away with 
them, as you grow older and wearier and as you 
watch death and its awful certainty of judgment draw- 
ing nearer, miserable man, what an agony will be 
yours!”’ Her voice faltered. She steadied it. “I 
tremble,” she went on, “when I think of the future 
you are preparing for me. It is almost too horrible to 
think of. But I tremble yet more when I turn to the 
future you are preparing for yourself, even on this earth, 
and in the eternal retribution beyond. I dare not let 
my thoughts dwell upon it. O God, have mercy upon 
this most wretched man!” She burst into tears. ' 

“T plead for myself,’ she said more calmly, as soon 
as she could speak. “So be it. I have a right to 
claim my due. And I tell you that you have lied, and 
still lie, in the sight of Heaven; that you are lying away 
a good man’s, an innocent man’s whole life. I can- 
not ask your motives. Men tell me you want money. 
Poor fool, had you come to us, we could have given it 
you! Poor fool, had the world’s wealth been offered 
you, it would not have been worth the agony which 
God Himself has already set gnawing at your heart. 
What are you seeking? Happiness? Pleasure? En- 
joyment? They will go from you forever with the set- 
ting of to-morrow’s sun!” 

Jan Lorentz raised his head. “Go!” he said, husk- 
ily. “Go! Whoever you are, have mercy upon me! 
Go! I can’t change anything now. It’s too late.” 

“Oh, let me plead with you,” cried Agatha, so near 
that her clasped hands almost touched his shoulder. 
“For myself, if you will, and for you! For you, most 
of all. You are delivering over my husband to an 
earthly tribunal. You will see him stand there to- 
morrow, and, knowing him to be innocent, will see him 
condemned. And for me that means many years of 
suffering—thirty, forty, perhaps, if it be God’s will; 
but they will end, and God will approve us innocent. 
But you—you are delivering up yourself; yourself, your 
own heart and soul that you love, the eternal within 
you; you are delivering up yourself—perhaps in thirty 
years, perhaps in forty, perhaps in an hour from this 
moment, to the judgment-seat of Almighty God!” 

There was a ring of real grief in her voice and even 
of compassion that thrilled through the poor villain 
whom she addressed. He believed what she was say- 
ing to him; his own heart’s experience already bore it 
out. Now there came surging in upon it all his fear and 
disappointment, all his misery and remorse. His past 
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life lay open before him like a desert, and the future 
seemed to rise beyond it black and vast with eternal 
doom. He started up, but fell back senseless to the 
floor, with a despairing shriek. 

* * * * * * 

The day following, the court-room was filled to the 
doors by an excited, expectant crowd, awaiting the 
verdict. As the concluding sentences of the finding of 
the verdict, “guilty of murder” rolled forth sonorously 
from the president’s lips a commotion, which had been 
increasing for the last few minutes at the entrance to 
the judgment hall, assumed such proportions that it 
attracted attention from those higher up. People 
began to look round and to cry “ Hush!” The presi- 
dent looked nervously to the right and left out of the 
corners of his eyes, but read on, his rubicund face 
growing purple. He had reached the last words of the 
verdict: “ Find the accused to be guilty of murder,” 
read the president, “and accordingly * 

“Stop!” cried a voice from the back of the hall. 
“Stop! Stop! Don’t sentence an innocent man! ” 

The president involuntarily checked himself and 
glared over his paper. All eyes, even the prisoner’s, 
were turned in the direction of the principal entrance. 
Men started up from their seats; those at the back 
jumped on to the benches and looked over their neigh- 
bors’ shoulders. In the confusion one or two chairs 
were upset with a crash; exclamations of sudden irri- 
tation or curiosity broke forth on all sides. A wave of 
hushed sound and checked movement then passed 
over the vast assembly. The prisoner—his view ob- 
structed by those who had risen behind him—sunk 
back on his wooden bench and shielded his eyes. 

“Silence!” said the president, in high indignation. 

But no one heeded him. For all were gazing at the 
lanky figure of Jan Lorentz, struggling fiercely with two 
policemen, just within the entry. 

**No, no!” cried Jan Lorentz, in the same shrill, ex- 
cited voice. “ Let me speak while I dare. He is in- 
nocent! I have lied against him! Let me speak!” 

* Let him speak!” cried a chorus of voices from va- 
rious parts of the building. The president’s renewed 
call for silence was overborne in the protest. Even 
the judges who sat next to him were agitated by a hu- 
man curiosity, which induced them to half rise from 
their chairs. A knot of gentlemen round the combat- 
ants by the entrance forcibly rescued the struggling 
man, and then bore him up, in a wave of excite- 
ment, to the very feet of the president. He arrived 
gasping for breath, his shabby clothes torn, his face 
white and haggard, his eyes staring in front of the dais, 
by the side of Joost Avelingh. 

“Let him speak!” cried one or two voices again. 

Jan Lorentz, standing there to the left of the prisoner, 
with his gaunt frame thrown forward, his lean hands 
clasped convulsively round the railing, the whole man 
trembling with emotion and struggling to find utter- 
ance—Jan Lorentz availed himself of the president's 
momentary indecision, and in the sudden silence he 
began to speak. He poured his words forth in short, 
rapid sentences, hurrying on as a man hurries who does 
not trust himself to finish what he has begun. 
“Tt is false!” he panted, “my evidence! 





He is in- 


nocent! I did not see it! I did not say it! I did 
not wish to! The Jonker asked me! And he said I 
had said it! And it was all a mistake! And I hated 


Mynheer Avelingh! But he is innocent! ” 
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The young judge at the further end, forgetful of all 
propriety, started up and ran round to the president. 
The president made a sign of assent, and addressed 
the man, standing trembling before him. 

“As you have said so much,” he squeaked, frowning 
severely, “‘you may as well say more, and explain, 
though you cannot excuse, your most unseemly inter- 
ruption. What have you to tell?” 

“‘T never saw Myhneer Avelingh draw the neckerchief 
round his uncle’s throat,” replied Lorentz, more col- 
lectedly, “No, so help me God; all the time I was look- 
ing through the glass in the hood of the carriage I never 
saw him touch his uncle at all.” 

“Man!” said the president, impatiently, “take care 
what you are doing. Justice does not allow herself to 
be played with. If you received money to come and 
tell this, you are not only a scoundrel, but a fool.” 

“T am telling the truth,” cried Jan Lorentz, anxiously, 
“T am, at last! I can’t help it! O gentlemen, for 
the love of God in heaven, don’t make it harder for 
me than it is!” 

A murmur of approval ran through the hall. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked the president, “that 
you, fully realizing the consequences of what you are do- 
ing, persist in your declaration that you have borne false 
witness in this court in the case of the Crown against 
Joost Avelingh?” 

Lorentz began trembling violently. He supported 
himself against the balustrade by an effort, and slowly 
gasped out: “Itistrue. Yes.” 

Low as the words were, there was scarcely a man in 
the hall but heard them, amid that breathless silence. 

“And Avelingh is innocent?” cried a voice. 

Jan Lorentz bowed his head in acquiescence. 

A shout ran through the hall. Then another, and 
another! Men started up on the benches and chairs 
again, and waved their pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
cheered. These phlegmatic Dutchmen, roused out of 
their habitual apathy, broke forth in an enthusiasm they 
would have been ashamed to confess. It was too won- 
derful, the awful certainty, the sudden hesitation, the 
rapid light and shade! And now the deliverance! The 
hearts of the spectators boiled over. They cheered. 
They scarcely knew whom they were cheering so wildly, 
Jan Lorentz or Joost Avelingh. 

The president rose, purple with passion. “This must 
end,” he cried, “immediately! Arrest that man! I 
suspend the sitting! Clear the court!” 

One of those inexplicable, unreasonable waves of 
feeling which perplex those who govern nations swept 
suddenly over the vast crowd that had been present at 
the scene just enacted. The reaction was the greater 
because of the opprobrium which had been heaped on 
the prisoner. Some confused, vague account of 
what was going on inside the building spread rapidly 
to the thousands outside, and the foolish cry, “ Long 
live Joost Avelingh! ’ once started, no one knew how, 
was taken up and repeated again and again by the pop- 
ulace. Gentlemen of high position pressed forward 
round the prisoner, as he was being led away in custody, 
and shook hands with him. Kees Hessel, who had 
come down with Jan Lorentz, struggled toward his 
brother-in-law and threw his arm around his neck. 

‘IT knew you were innocent, Joost,” he sobbed, “ but 
I did not expect to hear others repeating it! You are 
innocent! Hear them! You are innocent!” 

“God alone knows,” said Joost Avelingh. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 


Murdered by a Statue—From the St. Louis Republic 

The death of Kenith, the half-mythical king of Scot- 
land, was one of the most curious and remarkable in 
history, if it may be called an historical fact. It seems 
that Kenith had slain Cruthlintus, a son, and Malcolm 
Duffus, the king and brother of Fennella; she, to be 
revenged, caused Wiltus, the most ingenious artist of 
the time, to fashion a statue filled with automatic 
springs and levers. Finished and set up, this brazen 
image was an admirable work of art. In its right hand 
Wiltus placed a ewer and in the left an apple of pure 
gold, finely set with diamonds and other precious 
stones. To touch this apple was to court death. It 
was so arranged that any one guilty of such vandalism 
would be immediately riddled with arrows shot from 
loop-holes in the statue’s body. Kenith was invited 
to see the wonder, and, kinglike (and just as Fennella 
hoped), tried to pluck the imitation fruit. He was in- 
stantly riddled with poisoned arrows, dying where he fell. 





A Moqui Snake Dance—W. M. Edwardy—s. F. Examiner 

Once in every two years the Moqui Indians of 
Northern Arizona celebrate a peculiar religious cere- 
mony known as the Snake Dance. It is a strange, 
weird rite, which had its origin long before the first 
coming of the whites, and it is celebrated to-day just 
as it was hundreds of yearsago. ‘The principal villages 
of the Moquis, three in number, are situated on a high 
table land, or mesa as it is called, which rises six or 
seven hundred feet above the surrounding plain. The 
sides of the mesa are almost perpendicular, and the 
villages can be reached only by way of a narrow wind- 
ing roadway, so steep that only the surest-footed moun- 
tain ponies can make theascent. The people are quiet 
and inoffensive in their habits and tenaciously cling to 
their old traditions and superstitions. The time for 
the celebration of the Snake Dance is regulated by the 
movements of the sun and moon, and common report 
has it that the dance cannot take place until the sun 
casts its rays at such an angle that the shadow of a large 
rock on the mesa rests upon a certain spot. Very few 
white men have ever witnessed a Snake Dance, and 
the attention of the scientific world was first called to 
this wonderful ceremony by Captain John G. Bourke, 
of General Crook’s staff. I was fortunate enough to 
be present on one of these celebrations. At an early 
hour on the morning of the day of the dance, accom- 
panied by several persons from the agency, I set out 
on horseback to the Moqui villages, twelve miles dis- 
tant, where the dance was to take place. A heavy rain 
had fallen during the night and we found the gulches 
swollen with the torrents which came down from the 
numerous mesas and buttes. In one place a dry-wash 
had filled so rapidly that we were compelled to swim 
our animals in order to cross. The ascent tothe mesa 
on which the villages are built was tiresome and even 
dangerous for one unaccustomed to such dizzy heights. 
At times the roadway was nothing more than a narrow 
ledge, the brink of which overhung the valley below. 
When we reached the top of the mesa we found the In- 
dians in holiday attire, which, in most instances, con- 
sisted of a breechclout of gaudy-colored stuff anda 
bunch of eagle feathers fastened inthe hair. The chil- 


dren ran about entirely nude, and it was wonderful to 
see them playing and tumbling around on the brink of 
a precipice hundreds of feet high. The Moquis have 
a host of gods, the principal one of whom is Omauwu, 
or cloud-god, the deity who sends moisture and rain. 
It is to him that their supplications are generally ad- 
dressed, but, strange to say, they locate the abode of 
the gods in the under world instead of above. They 
believe in the existence of the snake people, a super- 
natural people who hold direct communication with the 
gods, and it is through them that the messages from 
the earth are delivered. Snakes of all kinds are sup- 
posed to have sprung from the snake people, and to 
hold constant intercourse with them, and for this rea- 
son they are regarded with superstitious awe. The 
snake dance is a festival in which the snakes are shown 
the greatest reverence and sung to, the idea being to 
tell them all the things which the people wish repeated 
to the gods. After the dance the snakes are turned 
loose at sundown, and are supposed to start immedi- 
ately on their journey to the under world, where they 
deliver their messages to the gods. The first prepara- 
tion for the snake dance isthe capture of a large num- 
ber of all kinds of snakes. No particular species is 
required, but the rattlesnake is the kind generally cap- 
tured, as they are abundant among the rocks and sage- 
brush of the mesas and plains. The snake dancers, 
some fifty in number, afe composed of two orders— 
the Antelopes and Snake Men, or Snakes, as they are 
usually called. The mysteries of these orders are kept 
a profound secret, and the only information which the 
members will impart is that their souls have been trans- 
formed into the souls of antelopes and snakes. A Mo- 
qui of these orders will tell you with the greatest assur- 
ance: “I am a snake,” or “I am an antelope,” and he 
really seemes to believe it. The hunt for snakes com- 
mences four days before the dance, and only those 
belonging to the orders mentioned above are allowed 
to participate. All kinds of snakes are taken alive by 
some power of charming which is known only to the 
snake hunters themselves, and they are placed in buck- 
skin bags and brought to the snake kira or temple, 
where they are kept until the time of the dance. The 
temple is a large, square, underground room, and the 
Snake Men are constantly on guard there. They 
evince no fear of the deadliest reptiles, which are kept 
in a heap in one end of the room, and they handle 
them freely whenever necessity requires. During the 
time of preparation for the dance there are numerous 
ceremonies in the snake temple. The people are 
blessed by the snake chief and prayers are offered to 
the gods of the under world. The snake dancers are 
given frequent draughts of holy water, and sprinkled 
with sacred meal. The greatest solemnity is observed 
and the snake men speak only in whispers, and move 
around with a noiseless tread. Common report has it 
that the snake dancers undergo a thorough system of 
physicking before the dance commences, which renders 
them proof against the poison of the rattlesnake. This 
the Indians deny, and will tell you that it is only the 
supernatural influence of the sacred water and meal 
which gives them power over the serpents. It has been 
repeatedly proven that the snakes used in the dance 
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are not drugged and do not have their fangs drawn, for 
the Indians have been seen to catch them on the plains 
without artificial means, and a newly captured snake is 
handled with the same ease as those which have been 
in the kira for several days. As already stated, the 
snake dance begins late in the afternoon and is so ar- 
ranged that it may end just at sundown, the hour at 
which the snakes must be turned loose. When the 
time for the opening of the dance arrives, the snake 
men and antelopes march in single file to the ledge 
fronting the village, and there assemble around a tent 
of sticks and leaves in which the snakes have been 
placed. Every man is fantastically dressed in a gor- 
geous costume of buckskin, eagle feathers, and colored 
woollen cloth. There is a profusion of ornaments, 
such as beads, armiets, and leg bands of gold, silver, 
sea-shells, bears’ claws, and mountain lion's teeth. 
Some of the dancers carry in their hands rattles made of 
tortoise shell, while others carry two long eagle feathers, 
which are used to strike the snakes. Outside of the 
circle of men a group of Moqui women range themselves 
and scatter sacred meal upon the duncers as they pass. 
The dance begins with a low chant, in which the bless- 
ings of the gods are invoked, and there is no musical 
accompaniment except the incessant shaking of the 
rattles, and altogether the noise which is made could 
not be heard at the distance of fifty yards. After the 
first chanting the antelopes and snake men separated, 
the former drawing themselves up in a line to the right 
of the snake tent and the latter moving in single file 
in a circle in front of them. One of the snake men 
then entered the snake tent and in a moment came 
out carrying in his mouth a great rattlesnake. The 
snake was held between the dancer’s teeth, which were 
tightly gripped around its body, leaving the head en- 
tirely free. The Indian that carried the serpent closed 
his eyes tightly and another dancer led him around the 
ring, at the same time stroking the snake with the eagle 
feathers which he carried. One after the other the 
snake men entered the snake tent and continued to 
bring out the reptiles until all had been removed. Some 
of the dancers took as many as five or six small snakes 
in their mouths at the same time, while others carried 
several snakes around in their hands. While the dance 
was going on the antelopes kept up an incessant shak- 
ing of their rattles and chanted messages which they 
wished the snakes to carry to the gods. After all of 
the snakes had been taken from the tent, the dancers 
gathered around a ring which had been marked on the 
ground with sacred meal, and at a given signal all of 
the snakes were thrown in a heap in the centre. For 
a moment there was a squirming, hissing mass in the 
ring and then the dancers fearlessly thrust their hands 
in among the snakes and boldly grasped as many as 
they could hold. Each man then dashed off at full 
speed, carrying with him his load of snakes, and did 
not stop until he had passed down the narrow trail and 
gained the valley below. Here the snakes were turned 
loose, some heading toward the north and others toward 
the remaining points of the compass. The Indians 
then returned to the mesa on the run and arrived there 
panting and covered with perspiration. The snake 
chief was awaiting the appearance of the dancers, and 
as each one came up puffing and blowing he was given 
a powerful emetic, which took effect at once. It is be- 
lieved by most of the white people who have witnessed 
the snake dancers that this emetic is the antidote which 
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renders the poison of the rattlesnake harmless. After 
the dancers had recovered from the effects of the po- 
tent medicine given them, they were allowed to partake 
of a bountiful feast which had been spread by the 
women of the tribe. It was long after dark when the 
feast came to an end and the Moquis returned to their 
homes, confident that the snake-messengers were on 
their way to the under world bearing the many messages. 





A Sphinx-like Apparition—From the Savannah News 

My family having all moved into the country, where 
I had purchased a very pretty place, I found that my 
business in town would not admit of my going out to 
pass the night at home, so I rented a room from 
Mrs. , in the old P hotel. The room I selected 
was in the second story. One night I returned to my 
room as usual, and after drinking a tumbler of milk 
and eating a small piece of cake I went to bed. Some 
time during the night I was awakened by feeling some 
movement about my face, as if something was passing 
over my mouth. While thinking what it could have 
been that disturbed me, I felt a movement under my 
pillow like that of a hand cautiously feeling for some- 
thing. I was not in the least alarmed, but jumped at 
once to the conclusion that it was a large rat attracted 
by the lingering, greasy odor of milk in my mustache, 
and had crawled over my face and now had taken ref- 
uge under the pillow. With this thought in my mind 
I slammed my hand down on the pillow to hold the 
rat, and hastily jumping from bed and lighting my lamp, 
raised the pillow, expecting to find the rat dead; but 
there was no rat to be found, so I naturally concluded 
the rat had escaped, and I returned to bed. Trouble 
had now commenced; for it was only the next night 
that I was awakened by feeling some movement under 
the bed, and while trying to account for this new dis- 
turbance, I felt a pressure directly under my body, rais- 
ing me and the mattress at the same time. I smiled 
at the annoyance, for I at once supposed that it was 
the huge Newfoundland dog that belonged to the house, 
that had got under my bed, entering the room unob- 
served when I had come in, and, after taking a com- 
fortable nap, had woke up and was stretching himself 
—haunching his back under my bed. So, up I sprang, 
lighting the lamp, intent upon getting the dog out of 
the room. Looking under the bed, I was surprised to 
find no dog nor any other animal or thing. I felt a 
little puzzled, but went to bed and to sleep again very 
soon. After several nights of similar experience I be- 
gan to feel excessively annoyed, and, attributing these 
nightly disturbances to my late eating, I concluded I 
would quit eating at night before retiring. I had noted 
with some interest that these manifestations always 
took place at about the same hour, as I would hear the 
church clock strike three after I was awakened. So, 
night after night, with but little variation or intermission, 
I was subjected to these annoying disturbances. One 
night I was awakened by a shaking of the bed, and 
sitting up in bed I distinctly heard an agonized voice 
exclaim: “O my God!” I mentally exclaimed, as 
I jumped from the bed:—“ That old lady in the next 
room has either a fit or an attack of nightmare.” So, 
opening my door (always carefuliy locked) I went out 
on the piazza and listened at her door, but, hearing no 
sound from her room, I calmly concluded that if a 
robber had caused the disturbance he had killed the 
old lady, or if it were due to nightmare, it had sub- 
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sided. As everything was quiet I decided to return to 
bed. A night or two later, however, something hap- 
pened that surpassed all previous experience. I was 
awakened by the same blood-curdling scream or cry: 
—“O my God!” uttered plainly in the strong accents 
of a man in great agony. I had hardly collected my 
thoughts, and before the sound of the voice had died 
away in a low groan, when, casting my eyes on the right 
of my bed just alongside of me, toward my feet, I saw 
an object—an animal—a thing that froze my very blood. 
A yellow, brazen lion, with the head, face, and perfect 
features of a man, the body that of a beast, was lying 
on the bed, just by me. It was about four feet long, 
well and strongly formed, without any hair upon it, a 
bright, scaly, brassy, yellow creature, crouching, as if 
ready to spring upon me. But the face! It was not 
a horrible face—not the face of a spirit or demon, but 
that of a man of perhaps thirty to thirty-five years of 
age, with a head of short-cut dark hair, arched eyebrows, 
and large, bright, hazel eyes, a sandy or brown close- 
clipped full beard and mustache, and a mouth—what 
a mouth!—all the expression of the face lay in that 
mouth, in the awful, contemptuous curl of the upper 
lip. As I took in this figure lying crouching on my 
bed, and I alone in a distant part of that old house, I 
felt anything but comfortable, and though powerless 
to move a limb, my mind was fully active. I withdrew 
my gaze from the object to note that the fire was still 
burning in the grate. There was the painted wall at 
the foot of the bed, and the electric light throwing its 
ghostly glare into the room, making shadows of the 
waving trees upon the wall. I was then surely alive and 
awake. I looked again, that strange thing, with its 
wicked smile, still lay upon- my bed. Then I 
prayed that God would remove this sight from my 
eyes, and let me know why this apparition came 
before me. While I uttered my mental prayer the 
animal backed slowly off the foot of the bed, and with- 
out sound or further movement disappeared. Even 
after this unusual, horrible experience, I did not feel 
prostrated with fear or anxiety. I knew now that all 
these troubles and this final apparition were of a super- 
natural character, and, gathering up my shattered 
strength of mind and body, I arose from my bed, made 
a critical examination of the room and found the win- 
dow sash fastened down, the door locked, and nobody 
hiding in the room, and the clock then struck three. 
I retired to bed without fear, and slept quietly until 
morning. But then, I left that house never to return. 


The Story of the Elephant Man—The London Speaker 

We can remember no invented tale that speaks so 
to the heart at once of the cruelty of life, and the beauty 
of human compassion, as the true story closed recently 
by a sentence in the newspapers, announcing that 
Joseph Merrick, the Elephant Man, was dead. Im- 
agine a human soul clothed in a body so unspeakably 
frightful that, seeing it, men turned sick with loathing, 
and women fainted; a being who had to be conveyed 
from place to place in secret; who hardly dared to 
venture abroad even by night; who, finding his fellow- 
creatures ran from him, grew terrified by the terror he 
created, and shuddered in dark corners like a hunted 
beast. Imagine him driven by starvation to accept a 
showman’s offer and be exhibited to the most brutal of 
audiences, that commonly enough shrieked and ran 
pell-mell from the tent as soon as the curtain was 
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drawn. Early in 1886, Mr. Frederick Treves, one of 
the surgeons of the London Hospital, found Merrick 
in a penny show, in a room off the Whitechapel Road, 
crouching behind an old curtain and trying to warm 
himself over a brick that was heated by a gas-jet. Mr. 
Treves went up to him not only without fear or loath- 
ing, but with sympathy. For the first time in his life 
of twenty-four years Merrick heard a kind word and 
was spoken to like a man. ‘rhe effect was curious. It 
made him afraid at first. He shrank as an ordinary 
man would from something uncanny. Then, as he 
began to realize the truth, he broke into sobs of grati- 
tude. Days and even weeks pacsed, however, before 
he recovered from the shock of hearing a compassion- 
ate word. The police prohibited his show on the 
ground of public decency. So he went to Belgium, 
where again the police interfered, and where an agent 
decamped with his money. Merrick was left destitute 
and starving in the streets of a foreign town, where the 
ignorant mob thought him a fiend. He came back to 
London—how, no one quite knows. At every station 
and landing-place crowds dogged him. Steamers re- 
fused to have him on board. But he came back to 
London, because in London lived -the orly man who 
had ever given him a kind word. He made his way 
to the London hospital, found Mr. Treves, who had 
him lodged for a time in an attic in the hospital, and 
determined to find a permanent shelter for him. But 
now it was found that no institution would receive him. 
The Royal Hospital for Incurables and the British 
Home for Incurables alike declined to take him in un- 
less sufficient funds were forthcoming to pay for his 
maintenance for life. He himself begged that he 
might be placed in a Blind Hospital. It is hard to 
match the pathos of this plea. Then in November, 
1886, Mr. Carr Gomm, the chairman of the London 
Hospital, wrote to The Times, asking help for this 
case, and the British public responded. A room was 
built for Merrick on the ground floor in a remote wing 
of the hospital, and there, surrounded with books, 
flowers, and a hundred tokens of the kindness that is 
really quick in the public heart, he has lived until this 
last week. He had found many friends—the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, Mr. Gladstone, Mrs. Kendall, 
and others. To Mrs. Kendall is due the happy sugges- 
tion that Merrick should be taken to see the Christ- 
mas Pantomime at Drury Lane. She engaged the 
Royal box; she had him brought to the theatre, and 
took every precaution that no strange eye should see 
him. Hidden from the house, behind the curtains of 
the box, the Elephant man tasted an hour or two of in- 
toxicating happiness. It was all real to him—the 
fairies, the splendor, and the jewels. Merrick, in spite 
of his hideous exterior and terrible experiences, was in 
his way a gentle sentimentalist, and gushed forth at 
times, under the happy conditions of his life at the hos- 
pital, in verse modelled on the hymns of Dr. Watts, in 
which he gave utterance to feelings of gratitude, the 
sincerity of which none ever questioned. It was a 
tender heart that was beating beneath a mask more 
hideous than that of Orson. Above all, it was a heart 
that was filled with love for the man who was literally 
his savior, who first spoke kindly to him, who rescued 
him from a fate a thousand times worse than death, 
and to the end was both his doctor and his friend. 
And to Mr. Treves he clung to the last with the wistful 
trust and unquestioning affection of a dumb animal. 
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THE INNER MAN—-CONCERNING BODILY REFRESHMENT 








Food and Drink of Authors—Commercial Advertiser 

Many eminent men have entertained a notion that 
the character of individuals is, in a great degree, in- 
fluenced by their diet. Hippocrates, in his celebrated 
Treatise on Diet, endeavors to prove that all men are 
born with the same mental capacity, and that the 
difference which in after-life is discoverable in the 
minds of the human race is altogether attributable to 
the food which they have eaten. Literary men, ac- 
cording to Celsus, have universally weak stomachs. 
Aristotle had this organ so feeble that he was obliged 
to strengthen it by the application of an aromatic oil 
to the region of the stomach, which never failed to im- 
part its cordial effects by transpiring to his viscus. 
And an eminent physician once asserted that he could 
estimate the capacity of the mind by the delicacy of 
the stomach; for, in fact, according to him, you never 
find a man of genius who does not labor under com- 
plaints of the stomach. Perhaps so; but Dr. George 
Fordyce contended that as one meal a day was enough 
for a lion, it ought to suffice for a man; and he acted 
up to his contention in a manner which showed that 
he did not suffer any from indigestion. On the other 
hand, Baron Maseres, who lived nearly to the age of 
ninety, used to go one day in every week without any 
food but a slice of dry toast. Ariosto was so attached 
to a plain and frugal mode of life that he says of him- 
self, in one of his poems, “that he was a fit person to 
have lived in the world when acorns were the food of 
mankind.” His constitution was delicate and infirm, 
and notwithstanding his temperance and general ab- 
stemiousness, his health was often interrupted. Blaise 
Pascal, the famous mathematician and philosopher, 
having suddenly renounced his studies at the age of 
twenty-four, devoted himself wholly to a life of morti- 
fication and prayer. This was occasioned by his read- 
ing the works of some of those ascetic religionists who 
unnaturally make the height of virtue to consist in an 
abstinence from the enjoyment of those blessings which 
the Creator has provided, and strangely imagine that a 
self-infliction of misery is a most acceptable sacrifice 
to the giver of plenty. Liston, the comedian, was from 
infancy averse to animal food and strong drink; he 
drank but water, and his food was little beyond the 
mast and beech nuts of his favorite groves at Charn- 
wood. As with food, so with drink is the same variety 
of taste among authors noticeable. Fielding, the au- 
thor of Tom Jones, sought consummate bliss in glasses 
of hot brandy and water. Sheridan, who usually wrote 
at night with several candles burning around him, 
needed the excitement of wine when engaged in com- 
position. “If an idea be reluctant,” he would some- 
times say, “a glass of port ripens it, and it bursts forth; 
if it come freely, a glass of port is a glorious reward for 
it.” He is said to have written his play of Pizarro 
over claret and sandwiches in Drury Lane theatre. 
Otway early gave himself up to drinking, carousing one 
week with Lord Plymouth, and then starving for a 
month in an alehouse on Tower hill. Helius Eobanus, 
the celebrated Latin poet, who was born in 1488, took 
great credit to himself for being a hard drinker, and 
would challenge any man as to the quantity of liquor 
which he could drink. Ina contest of this kind his 





Charles Lamb de- 
lighted in a draught of porter out of a pewter pot, and 
he would press his friends, even great men and bashful 
ladies, to taste the genuine article, fresh drawn at the 


antagonist fell dead on the floor. 


bar of his favorite little inn at Edmonton. Coleridge 
observes that “some men are like musical glasses—to 
produce their finest tone, you must keep them wet.” 
Froissart, according to his own confession, “took great 
pleasure in drinking and fair array, in jousts, dances, 
late vigils, and, for my better repose, a night draught 
of claret or Rochelle wine, mingled with spice.” An- 
thony 4 Wood tells us that, when Prynne studied, “ his 
custom was to put on a long quilted cap, which came 
an inch over his eyes, serving as an umbrella, to defend 
them from too much light, and seldom eating any din- 
ner. He would be every three hours munching a roll 
of bread, and now and then refresh his exhausted 
spirits with ale.” Thomas Moore believed that 
If with water you fill up your glases, 
You'll never write anything wise ; 
For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 

Which hurries a bard to the skies. 
Sir William Temple used frequently to say, “ The first 
glass for myself, the second for my friends, the third 
for good humor, and the fourth for mine enemies.” 
Medwin, writing of Lord Byron, says: “ He has starved 
himself into an unnatural thinness; and, in order to 
keep the stamina that he requires, he indulges some- 
what too freely in wine and his favorite Hollands, of 
which he now drinks a pint almost every night. He 
assured me that gin and water was the true hippocrene.” 

Norwegian Dishes—Eliza R. Scidmore—Harper’s Weekly 

The fare at the country inns is good in all parts of 
Norway, and travellers off the beaten track even have 
no hardships in that line to encounter wherever they 
may go. The girls who spend the summer months in 
lonely saeters high up in the mountains, tending the 
cattle on those elevated pastures and making butter 
and cheese, can cook for the pedestrian or mountain 
climber dishes that he declares unsurpassed elsewhere. 
The bread and the coffee are good from end to end of 
Norway; there is always cream in abundance, rich milk 
without stint, and the butter is beyond praise. The 
Norwegian brain is stimulated by a fish diet, and if any 
man likes fish or cheese, Norway is the place for him. 
The breakfast and supper tables at every inn and on 
the steamers are set with a dozen varieties of such ap- 
petizers. Dried, salt, smoked, and pickled fish of 
every kind and species, many sausages, haunches of 
dried reindeer and bear meat crowd the table morning 
and night. The cheese is not in bits nor shreds, but 
the whole cheese, weighing five, ten, or fifteen pounds, 
graces the table from the beginning to the end of each 
meal. Many of these cheeses are so fragrant as to be 
kept under glass, and there is one native cheese moulded 
in huge cubes that is as hard, brown, and crumbly as 
maple sugar, which it deceivingly resembles. The 
steamers that go to the North Cape in summer-time 
stop twice a day to take-on their supplies of cream, 
milk, and butter, although dairy farms on inlets of the 
Arctic Ocean, and fresh butter made north of the 
Arctic Circle, are not naturally associated in one’s mind. 
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The salmon of those northern waters are renowned, 
and when boiled and served with a sauce made of 
whipped cream, grated horse radish, a few raisins, and 
a touch of sugar, ora sauce of cream and capers, is 
worthy of its reputation. “Smultrum,” the tiny wild 
strawberries that grow all over the hills and fields, are to 
be found on every table through the summer. A pitcher 
of whipped cream is always beside them. The real 
Norwegian bread is the “ fla’ bro,” or flat bread, made of 
barley flour or oatmeal stirred into water with a little 
salt, and ironed out in large flat sheets a foot in dia- 
meter. Sometimes potato, and nearly always caraway 
seeds, are added, and-to the uninitiated fla’ bro looks 
like so many wrinkled bits of leather. The large 
round wafers of fla’ bro are baked about once a year at 
the farm-houses, and put away in the “stabbur,” or store- 
house. It is brought out as needed, and freshened by 
being put in the oven for a few minutes. A Norwegian 
table is never set without a large plate of fla’ bro, and 
travellers learn to like the crisp brown wafery bits that 
go so well with cheese. It is strange that with the 
present rage for novelties for the dinner and the after- 
noon tea table, no one should have introduced the fla’ 
bro, as in every city where there are any Scandinavians 
there are bakers who make it. Norway is a land of 
many sauces, and there are many dishes peculiar to the 
peninsula worthy of being adopted beyond its borders. 
Cabbage soup with sugar in it is not one recommended 
for adoption. My curiosity about some of these dishes 
was gratified one morning in a shining Christiania 
kitchen. The mistress of it had brought tears to the 
epicures’ eyes the day before by a “ fiske pudding ” ser- 
ved at her dinner table. The mistress was one of those 
charming and cultivated women one often meets in 
Norway, and she had conversed with her party of cos- 
mopolitan guests in English, French, German, and 
Italian. Later she brought tears to the musicians’ eyes 
while she rendered nocturnes of Chopin in the twilight 
of her drawing-room. The woman who could do that 
could do anything well, and when she tied an apron on 
she was mistress of another realm. To make her 
fiske pudding, the mistress took a fine large haddock 
that had been previously cleaned and skinned, and cut 
it lengthwise into three long strips Each of us took a 
strip, and with the point of a broad knife, beginning at 
the tail end, scraped all the flesh off in a fine pulp. 
The pulp was put in a mortar, and the cook pounded 
and worked it until it was as smooth and stiff as jelly. 
A large pinch of salt and a teaspoonful of butter were 
worked into it for ten minutes, and the jellied mass 
was transferred to an earthen bowl, and the pestle 
changed for the potato masher. The yolks of two eggs 
were beaten with a cupful of cream, and worked in by 
single spoonfuls at a time. A half-pint of cream and 
a little ground all-spice followed; the cook beat furi- 
ously for a while, and turning the stiff and frothing 
mass into a deep buttered tin, covered it, and set it in 
a pot of boiling water. At the end of three hours the 
tin was lifted out, the lid covered with coals to brown 
the top, and the fiske pudding . was ready for the table. 
The pudding is as fine, smooth, and solid as blanc- 
mange, and is served with a cream and caper sauce. 
Fresh cod is used for a fiske pudding as well as had- 
dock, and in its season is preferred. When not made 
into a pudding, the beaten fish is moulded into small 
balls that are cooked in the same way, and afterward 
fried brown in boiling butter, and served either with or 
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without sauce ; or these balls are cooked with curry, or, 
made very small, dropped in a thick fish soup or bisk 
of cod. The delicacy of half these dishes is of course 
due to the generous use of butter and cream. In fry- 
ing fish, Norwegian cooks often dust the pieces with 
grated cheese to give it a piquant flavor, and grate a 
little cheese into the sauces served with fish. Another 
peculiarly Norwegian dish is the “rod grod,” or “red 
food ” literally—an opaque red jelly that, with whipped 
cream, is a standard dessert at country inns and posting 
stations. The pressed juice of either raspberries or 
currants, or both together, is boiled with sugar and 
thickened with potato, although sago or corn starch is 
often used in towns, and, until explained, rod grod is a 
tantalizing but delicious mystery. A dish peculiar to 
the high saeters and remote districts is the “ flod grod,” 
or “romne grod,” or poor man’s food, and travellers who 
hunt the unbeaten tracks, and depend upon the mount- 
ain saeters and poor peasant huts, often get nothing 
else to eat for weeks. The*poor man ironically begins 
with a pint of the richest cream, puts it in a tin, and 
sets that in boiling water. A little salt is added, and 
wheat flour stirred in as long as it can take it. As 
the cream slowly boils, clear butter rises in drops, and 
is skimmed off into a cup as long asa globule of it 
rises. When the butter is all out, the porridge is 
thinned with boiling milk, and more flour is added. 
When thoroughly cooked it is eaten with the butter 
that has been skimmed from it. It isa very rich and 
nourishing dish, and a little of it is satisfying. The 
“ pannakaka” is a great Scandinavian dish, and there is 
alittle place on the Gotha Canal, in Sweden, famous for 
them, and a farm-house on the Valders route, in Nor- 
way, where the pannakakas were more than their usual 
reward to us when an irruption of mountain-climbing 
Englishmen—the grasshoppers and locusts of Norway 
—had completely emptied the larder of the post station 
where we had slept and nominally breakfasted. We 
arrived long before noon, and all of us watched the 
jolly housewife beat up her eggs with a whisk made of 
broom straws, add thick cream and flour, and drop a 
spoonful of the batter on her big buttered pan. Each 
of us waited to bear off a plate of folded pannakaka, 
mere films of cream and flour, that we ate with whipped 
cream and strawberry jam. The amused and delighted 
family urged our half-famished party to renewed attacks 
on the food, and the egg whisk played many times be- 
fore all the breakfastless ones were fully satisfied. 





Facts as to Wine Drinking—From the Chicago Herald 

Dry wine is the only healthful wine, from the fact of 
its containing no sugar and little alcohol. The grape 
is used when there is only about 22 per cent of sac- 
charine. After fermentation there remains 10 or 11 
per cent alcohol and no sugar. The grapes for sweet 
wine are allowed to become very ripe and used when 
there is from 30 to 4o per cent sugar. It is fermented 
into about 15 per cent alcohol and then brandy is 
added to prevent further fermentation in the bottles. 
_In drinking it the heat of the stomach causes fermen- 
tation: result, headache, gout, and possibly an uncon- 
trollable appetite for strong drink. The temperature 
of wine isa most important feature. Wine is like a 
delicate flower and should be treated as carefully; 
otherwise, as a lily touched by frost, it will droop and 
its full life and beauty never return. Champagne 
should be chilled but once, and then only fifteen or 
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twenty minutes before it is used. Claret should be 
gradually warmed and drank at a temperature of 
seventy or seventy-five degrees, and never drank at all 
excepting with meats. It is a common thing to see 
ladies add ice and sugar toclaret. They might as well 
add sugar to vinegar, or resort to their usual relish— 
pickles—for claret, with ice added, becomes nothing 
more or less than vinegar. The old custom of serving 
many wines at banquets has sensibly been done away 
with. Now one sees only Sauterne with the oysters, 
sherry or Madeira with the soup, Burgundy or claret 
with the meats and entrées, these grosser wines pre- 
paring the palate for the most delicate of all wines— 
champagne. A serious mistake is the supposition that 
pure wine will not deposit sediment. It is only the 
pure wines that have sediment. An absolutely clear 
wine has either been in bottle but a short time or else 
has been fixed by acids to prevent this deposit, the 
latter making it injurious to health. There are com- 
paratively few in America who know how to overcome 
this sediment, though it is generally practised in France. 
It can be overcome only by decantation. Wine show- 
ing this sediment should be placed upright for several 
hours or a day before it is to be used. When the sedi- 
ment is thoroughly settled at the bottom of the bottle 
and the wine perfectly clear, the cork should be with- 
drawn carefully and the wine poured into another bottle 
or decanter. To do this requires the utmost care. 
By holding the bottle about twelve inches from a gas- 
light and stopping immediately the sediment reaches 
the mouth of the bottle, it is not a difficult matter. 
The sediment is caused by the changes going on in 
wine as it ages. Red wine derives its color from the 
skins of dark grapes, which are fermented with the 
juice or must. It is generally supposed that white 
wine is made only from white grapes. It is not neces- 
sarily so. Many fine white wines are made from red 
and black grapes. To make white wine from dark 
grapes the juice is separated from the skins. White 
grapes can only produce white wine, however, and the 
skins are never put with the must. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say there would be a good deal of a struggle 
between self-respect and adulterated wines. Wine, 
when adulterated, generally wins the battle. A not 
very new incident is that told of a dying Bordeaux 
merchant. He called his son to him and said: “ My 
son, one last word. Remember this: You cannot make 
wine from anything but grapes.” Some of the impor- 
tations to this country are sacred to the advice of that 
dying man. Champagne is the finest of all wines. 
Notwithstanding the fact that everybody drinks cham- 
pagne, there are not many who know just what it is. 
It is a blend of the different wines, and sometimes from 
ten to fifteen wines are used. One is chosen because 
of its flavor, while it may be deficient in body. An- 
other is taken because of its body; by the way, body 
of wine does not mean alcohol; it signifies roundness 
or richness. Another wine is put in for some other 
quality, and so on, making one grand combination. 
When blended the combination is called a “cuvée.” 
After a certain time the cuvée is placed in bottles and 
allowed to ferment fora period of about two years. 
The fermentation causes sediment to be deposited and 
develops carbonic acid gas, which is the life and sparkle. 
At the end of two years the bottles are placed “sur- 
pointe,” or corks down, and the sediment allowed to settle 
onthecork. During the two or three months the bottles 
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are surpointe, each bottle is shaken separately every day. 
Then skilful workmen release the cork, and the sedi- 
ment (which has become compact) and cork fly out 
together, and only a little wine is lost. In place of the 
wine that is lost a small quantity of syrup or liqueur is 
added, to give necessary sweetness. It is here that 
fraud, if fraud there be, comes in. In making the 
liqueur an opportunity is afforded for flavoring or in- 
creasing the alcoholic strength of the wine. After the 
syrup is added the bottle is corked with the most ex- 
pensive corks that can be bought. Following this pro- 
cess the perfection of the wine depends upon the quality 
of the cork. During the two years of fermentation in 
bottle the breakage from pressure is sometimes great, 
ranging from four to twenty per cent, which, of course, 
must be paid for when the champagne is purchased. 
It is a debatable question whether champagne, like 
other wine, improves by age. As arule it is put on 
the market from two to five years after it is blended. 
It would be treason to our own country to say there is 
any snobbishness in America. It certainly does take a 
good deal of courage for a hostess to set California’s 
product on the table, or for an elegant fellow, thoroughly 
well posted in everything worth knowing, to order wine 
with an American label without duty price, while his 
neighbor at table d’héte not only flashes his diamonds 
but flourishes a Chateau Lafitte certificate in his face, 
for which he has paid full tariff. However, Americans 
are awakening to an appreciation of our own wines. 
They are getting tired of the impositions practised, not 
only in the wine districts of France, but in this country 
as well, and the demand is for the pure article. We 
often see grand Chateau wines listed at hotels and sold 
from wine cellars in this country at prices that ought to 
convince one they cannot be the genuine article. A 
Chateau wine with the duty added must necessarily be 
high priced. At comparatively low figures they are 
either California wines with French labels or no wine 
at all—simply acids, tannin, water, spirits, and coloring 
matter. Beware of the wily merchant who offers you 
cheese while proving to you the quality of his wine. 
After the bait is taken any wine or imitation will seem 
perfect. It is claimed that the decrease of drunken- 
ness in the State of California is due to the fact of the 
general use of wine, that the pure article destroys the 
craving for stronger drink. It is certainly a fact that 
Californians are becoming famous for their beautiful 
complexions—beautiful for the ladies, fine for the gen- 
tlemen—while only a few years ago the reverse of it 
was noticeable. Now that we have learned to drink 
wine, if we can overlook the fact that our own wines 
are not yet mellowed by the age that gives wine its 
smoothest completeness, like bottled velvet, and con- 
sider the purity of the home production, there may be 
fame in the future for the complexion of Americans. 





Dining with a Gourmet—From the New York Sun 

There is in New York a well-known business man 
whose hobby is dining and cooking. He is entirely 
unostentatious and shows his light only to his intimate 
friends, yet he knows as much of his art as Sam Ward 
did and loves it as it was loved by Brillat-Savarin. The 
other night he kept an engagement to dine with a few 
friends at one of the most fashionable restaurants in 
town. Whenever he meets friends in this way they 
allow him to order the dinner. But what he loves best 
is to find himself at his own range or in the kitchen of 
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a Fifth avenue mansion, serving at his fiery altar pre- 
cisely as the elder Dumas did when he invited a few 
choice spirits to his apartments and received them in 
a white cap and apron, spoon in hand. The peculiar 
thing about this amateur chef is the fact that who- 
ever secures his talents is sure to dine cheaply. He 
says that all good food is less expensive than the bad. 
On this occasion, dining at a high-priced restaurant, 
four persons satisfied their hunger and his artistic crav- 
ing for $3.20, less the cost of the wine. A dinner in the 
best New York restaurant for eighty cents is certainly 
a novelty. Its description shall follow here, with some 
notes of what this prince of dinner makers said during 
the meal: First he ordered oysters, and was pleased at 
finding that the larder contained Cherrystones. They 
were not the best oysters in the world. The best are 
found at the next poimt in Chesapeake Bay to the one 
where the Cherrystones are gathered. He mentioned 
the name of the best oysters, but that name has slipped 
our memory. He made this original remark about 
oysters, the only utterance of his that his guests dis- 
sented from: “The Chesapeake oysters are all large. 
Large oysters are always the best. Little ones lack 
flavor.” Looking over the soups he said: “I find here 
half a dozen that I would rather go without. They are 
ready-made soups. In these restaurants they keep a 
copper full of beef-stock, and out of that, at a moment’s 
notice, they make any sort of soup you like by merely 
adding a pinch of this, a taste of that, or a handful of 
the other. Clear, it is consommé; with a little ver- 
micelli, it is vermicelli; with some strained boiled 
tomatoes, it is tomato, and so on. Honest soup, 
especially made, is the costliest thing in a dinner. Its 
basis is the essence of the best beef—the quintessence 
ef it. If each sort of soup were honestly made with 
this basis it would be delicious, but in restaurants the 
different soups are merely different doctorings of this 
stock. But here isa purée of peas—bean soup, we 
would say in the vernacular. It is honestly made here. 
Suppose we have it.” Next he whispered something 
about the fish to a waiter, who went away, and on com- 
ing back reported that the chef had what was desired. 
“T have asked to have two cod’s heads boiled,” said 
the amateur cook. ‘The cod’s head is perfectly de- 
licious, especially with an oyster sauce made with an 
egg and drawn butter. The best cod come from the 
Norway coast, and in England the head is considered a 
great delicacy. The codis a wonderful fish. It is the 
beef of the sea. It is almost as little wasteful as the 
pig. I suppose you know that the pig is the most per- 
fect edible nature has produced, the only animal that 
is good to eat from his head to his tail and his back- 
bone to his trotters. We will have boiled potatoes 
with that cod’s head.” Some one asked if there was 
anything to learn about potatoes—any art in the man- 
ner of cooking them. “ Yes,” said this epicure. “To 
have them good care should be taken to have them all 
of a size. It does not do to toss them in the pot, big 
and little, as they happen to come. Then what cooks 
one will not cook another; one will be too much done, 
the other too little. They should be selected as to size 
and put in the pot with great skill, fitted in as close 
together as they will go. The very little water that 
then will be needed to fill up the spaces between them 
should be poured in, and when they are cooked, in 
thirty minutes, toss in a handful of salt, and piff! their 
coats will burst open and they will make your mouth 
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It requires time and care to fit potatoes into 
a pot or measure. They should be sold by weight. 
The curse of this country is salt. Look anywhere 
that you see people eating and tell me if you do not 
see men and women salt each dish before tasting it. 
Seasoning food at the table betokens eithera fool cook 
or a fool diner. Every dish that is cooked should be 
properly seasoned in the kitchen. Not before cook- 
ing, as so many alleged cooks do, but just at the end 
of the cooking. Salt is a thing that draws the juices 
out. The art of cooking is the art of keeping the juices 
in. Therefore, if salt is needed for flavoring, use it 
just as the dish is about ready to serve. Here, 
waiter,” said he, interrupting himself, “go down and 
tell the chef I make my own sauce vinaigrette. Tell 
him to chop up very fine one tablespoonful of Bermuda 
onion—no local onion, mind you—and half a table- 
spoonful of parsley, also chopped very fine. Then tell 
him to send me his best oil and some apple cider vine- 
gar.” It was at once astonishing and amusing to see 
how closely he connected himself with the kitchen, as 
if he had been in his own house, and how well the em- 
ployees understood his right to do so. Turning to us 
at the time, he remarked: “ We will have calf head and 
I will make the sauce. I am very fond of preparing 
it.” He was asked to select the wines to go with the 
meal, and he ordered first a pint of sherry, then a quart 
of adelicate white Burgundy, and then a quart of 
champagne, brut. This led him to talk of drinking, 
and he told of the origin of the cocktail. “It is the 
most pernicious, villainous thing man ever put in his 
stomach,” said he. “In the first place, it creates a 
false appetite and then does away with the true means 
of satisfying it by stopping digestion. It prevents the 
flow of the gastric juice, and digestion is suspended 
until the cocktail passes out of the stomach. I saw 
the origin of the cocktail, and while it may have been 
bad, it was certainly nothing like so injurious as the 
present form it has taken. In the South forty or forty- 
five years ago it was the custom of the rich planters for 
every member of their families to take spirits in the 
morning before breaking fast. The theory was that 
the system was weak, and the vitality low in the morning, 
and the spirit acted as a ‘bracer.’” The dinner was a 
great success. The purée of peas was excellent, the cod’s 
head and oyster sauce was delicious, the calf’s head 
with the vinegar sauce as he made it was exquisite, and 
then came some chicken, roasted and stuffed. He said at 
the close of the meal that he would not insult us with 
cheese, and that if we wished pastry we might order it, 
but he’d have none. Two remarks of his other than those 
quoted above are worth repeating. ‘“ Never eat a two- 
egg or three-egg omelette,” said he. “A small omelette 
is a mere vehicle for conveying the grease of the pan 
to your stomach. Eat fewer omelettes and enjoy them 
tenfold by ordering once in a while a four, six or eight 
egg omelette. Such an omelette is a dish for the gods, 
but a small omelette is a poor thing. The trouble 
with most of the cooks we hire is that they do not love 
their work. It is their pay they think most of. It 
takes time to cook. The best results come from a slow, 
a moderate fire. Nothing good can be done in a hurry 
except catching a train or fleeing from danger, yet the 
average cook works her fire into a passion and tries to 
cook her meals in a jiffy. I have met men and women at 
work at five dollars a week who léarned enough from 
watching or questioning me to earn forty dollars a week.” 


water. 
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What is True Life? James Martineau. 

The mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, and 
drink, and sleep—to be exposed to darkness and the 
light—-to pace round in the mill of habit, and turn 
thought into an implement of trade—this is not life. 
In all this but a poor fraction of the consciousness 
of humanity is awakened; and the sanctities will 
slumber which makes it worth while to be. Knowledge, 
truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give vi- 
tality to the mechanism of existence. The laugh of 
mirth that vibrates through the heart; the tears that 
freshen the dry wastes within; the music that brings 
childhood back; the prayer that calls the future near; 
the doubt which makes us meditate; the death which 
startles us with mystery; the hardship which forces us 
to struggle; the anxiety that ends in trust; all these 
are the true nourishment of our natural being. 





The Ordinance of Death: God in His World. 

Nor do we say, “There shall be no more Death.” 
For Death, of which night is the image, is the mightiest 
of revelation. In itself nothing, Death is yet the open 
door unto Life. Our newness of life every moment is 
possible only through the death that is in every moment. 
This is a truth confirmed by Science, in her faithful testi- 
mony to Nature’s law. But when the last moment 
cometh, and Death claimeth all that is sensibly visible 
—here Science is dumb. Unto her a door is closed; 
but unto the spiritual vision a door is opened, even as 
the stone is removed from the tomb of our Lord. It 
is because of the completeness of Death’s claim that 
entire Newness of Life is possible. Life, without 
Death, would be like an endless day, a prison-house of 
the soul. Life, without Death, would itself become the 
very similitude of Death—of Death that bindeth in- 
stead of releasing. It would be as if the sun stood 
forever fixed at noon in the brazen zenith—forever 
preventing the larger illumination of his setting. Death 
is in Nature but the shadow of its constantly renewed 
birth; yet—nay, for this very reason—is this shadow 
the inspiration of life. Life, as an eternally fixed 
present, would be Death; it is only through the gracious 
ordinance we name Death that Life has its onward 
movement—that it is Life. It is losing life which saveth 
it; and this losing is through the passing, the dying. 





An Eighteenth Century Hell: Jonathan Edwards. 

Do but consider what it is to suffer extreme torment 
forever and ever; to suffer it day and night, from one 
day to another, from one year to another, from one 
age to another, from one thousand ages to another, and 
so, adding age to age, and thousands to thousands, in 
pain, in wailing and lamenting, groaning and shrieking, 
and gnashing your teeth; with your souls full of dread- 
ful grief and amazement; with your bodies and every 
member full of racking torture, without any possibility 
of getting ease; without any possibility of moving God 
to pity by your cries; without any possibility of divert- 
ing your thoughts from your pain; without any possi- 
bility of obtaining any manner of mitigation, or help, 
or change for the better any way. Do but consider 
how dreadful despair will be in such torment. How 


dismal will it be, when you are under these racking 


torments, to know assuredly that you never, never shall 
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be delivered from them; to have no hope; when you 
shall wish that you might but be burned into nothing, 
but shall have no hope of it; when you shall wish that 
you might be turned into a toad or a serpent, but shall 
have no hope of it; when you would rejoice, if you 
might but have any relief, after you shall have endured 
these torments millions of ages, but shall have no hope 
of it; when, after you shall have worn ou the age of 
the sun, moon, and stars, in your dolorous groans and 
lamentations, without ‘any rest day or night, or one 
minute’s ease, yet you shall have no hope of ever being 
delivered: when after you shall have worn out a thou- 
sand more such ages, yet you shall have no hope, but 
shall know that you are not one whit nearer to the end 
of your torments; but that still there are the same 
groans, the same shrieks, the same doleful cries, inces- 
santly to be made by you, and that the smoke of your 
torment shall still ascend up, forever and ever; and 
that your souls, which shall have been agitated with 
the wrath of God all this while, yet will still exist 
to bear more wrath; your bodies, which shall have 
been burning and roasting all this while will yet re- 
main to roast through an eternity, which will not have 
been shortened by what shall have been past. 





Intuitions of Immortality: David Swing. 

To believe well in a future beyond, it seems es- 
sential that one make the assumption of spirit a start- 
ing-point, and then the whole material world becomes 
its servant, or its arena, or decoration; but if, with 
Huxley and Darwin, we begin with the assumption of 
matter, there seems nothing to throw us over across 
the dividing ocean, and we must remain on the shore 
of dust, and hence death; for move to and fro as ma- 
terial does from wild rose to full-leaved rose, from ape 
to man, it always brings us at last only to dust. There 
is no immortal rose, however full-leaved it may become. 
Death is its destiny. To get over this tomb of roses 
and of man it is essential that a spirit be assumed, a 
God, an essence differing from the vital action of the 
heart or of the roots of the wild flowers. In this study 
of man, after we assume that he possesses a spirit, the 
text enters with its single thought that God is not a 
God of dead souls, but of living ones. There is no 
manifest reason for supposing a soul made in such a 
divine image to be only an ephemeral creature, going 
quickly to nothingness, thus making God the father of 
the dead rather than of the living. All the reasons for 
creating such a being as man remain for continuing his 
existence. If, when the Creator had formed such a 
universe as lies around us here, of which our system is 
as a grain of sand upon an infinite shore, He finally 
concluded to make man a race to inhabit one or more 
stars of the universe, a race in the divine image, a hu- 
man life of a few years would seem wholly unworthy of 
such a boundless material realm; for we cannot master 
its truths nor taste happiness in any threescore year 
career. Your children have shown their divine nature, 
have spoken a few words, have rejoiced in a few spring- 
times, and have gone thence, leaving you heartbroken. 
A brief career is thus not in harmony with the im- 
mense universe in which this life begins and of which 
man is unquestionably the highest order of beings. 
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A QUEEN'S JEALOUSY-IN 


The Euphrates had a swift, powerful current. One of 
the worst accidents possible to a Babylonian was a fall 
into the stream after the gates were shut. The strongest 
soldier could not cling like a bat to perpendicular brick. 
If he was not drawn down by watchful crocodiles, he 
was impaled on the sharp teeth of the lowered port- 
cullis, where the current leaped from its confinement 
to a lazier, broader, freer life. 

This night the keeper of the river gate guarding the 
Street of the Setting Sun performed the most treason- 
able act of his life. When the trumpet sounded at 
sunset, the order to release the gates that they might 
fall to their locks, this man stood irresolute, peering 
from the top of the stairway, down the dark street. 

“ Hallo, thou keeper of the gate! Light thy torch, 
lest we stumble into the river!” 

The imperative voice of the chief eunuch roused the 
guardsman of the gate from his gloomy hesitation. 

“JT dare not light, my lord. There be those who 
might discern that no gate is down. For that, the law 
tosseth the gate-keeper over his lock. What have we 
here? Another? Verily, the crocodile hath more than 
his share of Babylon’s pretty girls.” 

The fellow bent over Lalitha, and touched her 
rudely. The girl shrank with an instinctive sigh of 
horror, but showed no other sign of consciousness. 
Ashpenaz uttered an uncomfortable exclamation. He 
was not man enough to refuse to do the queen’s deed, 
nor to perform the act. He beckoned his subordinate. 

“Go thou,” he whispered hoarsely; “hasten to 
Amytis. Report to her that the deed is done, upon 
honor of this ring she put upon my finger.” 

When the messenger had departed, Ashpenaz lifted 
Lalitha from the wet step. His arms shook so that 
her lifeless body fell from them. ‘The guardian of the 
gate caught her, and the two men staggered, with 
chattering teeth, bearing their burden to the water’s 
edge. Deeds like this were common enough in Baby- 
lon. But the agitation of the eunuch was infectious. 

Ashpenaz stooped at the water’s edge, and peered 
around. He saw the rude boat. He kicked it with 
one foot; bent over, and felt of it; his hand touched 
water in its bottom. While he stood examining the 
boat, something snapped at his foot. He felt the 
slight grazing of teeth. A long, black outline turned 
viciously in the water. With a cry of horror, the 
eunuch rushed up the step. He said, “ No, no, no!” 
He repeated, “ Not in there! Too horrible!” 

A blast from the sirocco struck the river at that mo- 
ment, and the two men covered their heads with their 
garments. The hot sand smote upon Lalitha’s unveiled 
face. It was so hot that it blistered the flesh. 

“Raman is offended with me,” groaned Ashpenaz. 
“He flayeth me because of the deed. I dare not! I 
dare not! . . . Is the boat thine?” 

The gate-keeper nodded sourly. He was tired of 
the business, which went off less easily than usual. 

* From ‘* The Master of the Magicians,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. Amytis, Queen of Babylon and 
wife of Nebuchadrezzar, is jealous of Lalitha, daughter of Mutusa- 
ili, who is beloved of Allit, captain of the King’s Guard. Amytis 
commands Ashpenaz to abduct Lalitha and throw her into the Eu- 
phrates to be eaten by the crocodiles. Daniel, or Balatsu-usur is 
at this time Governor of the Province and guardian of Lalitha. 
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DAYS OF OLD BABYLON* 


“ Help me put her in.” 

The other silently obeyed. Lalitha’s body fell over 
helplessly against the side of the crazy craft. 

“She will upset it!” cried the eunuch. 

“It is only a question of time,” replied the accom- 
plice grimly, but he balanced the boat. “Shall I cast 
off the rope from the ring?” 

Ashpenaz nodded. He could not speak. He turned 
away his eyes. “I give her a chance!” he muttered. 

The keeper of the gate threw back his coarse head, 
and laughed. He unfastened the rope from the bronze 
ring, and threw the end off. The man pulled an old 
boat-hook from a niche in the dripping wall, and gave 
the boat a shove. It tipped, and took in water, re- 
covered itself, and whirled into mid-stream. 

Silently, the long nose of the crocodile slipped into 
the water. As silently, the bronze gate dropped. 

+ # * + * * 

When Lalitha came to herself, she iooked about her 
at first, with no more than the agitation which she felt 
at finding herself in her own little room at home. 

The slight motion tipped the round boat. It took 
in water, and righted suddenly. Then the girl sat up- 
right, and stared at her hideous surroundings. 

She sat in several inches of water, in the maddest 
craft afloat on the Euphrates. The boat had swirled 
into the middle of the stream, and was now driving 
madly down. There was no paddle. There was no 
rudder. Lalitha was tossing like a chip upon the river. 
She was in the power of the current. Below her the 
black torrent made a sucking sound. Far above, she 
could see one or two stars; these pierced through the 
veil of dust left by the khamsin. It was very dark. 
On either hand, a shadow, black as death and solid as 
the tomb, towered above her. Fifty feet of sheer 
brick wall shut her in. She was pitching along at the 
rate of three or four miles an hour. Even to her in- 
experienced eyes the boat leaked visibly. Every mo- 
tion threatened to capsize it. Her cries made the frail 
thing throb! When she shrieked, it seemed as if the 
tremor of her voice would plunge her into the abyss. 

But the river rang and rang with her terrible cries. 
The opposite walls caught her young voice, and tossed 
it back and forth from side to side. The brazen gates 
made a snatch at it, as if they would hold it for sport; 
then let it go, with a piteous echo. She called upon 
Bel-Merodach and Jehovah, Balatsu-usur and Allit, 
Kisrinni and the chief eunuch, the spirit of her father 
and the mercy of the queen—the guards, the gatemen, 
and the citizens. Fifty feet above her, in the blast of 
the sirocco, on deserted walls, and after river hours, 
who should reply? She shrieked, until she stopped for 
very horror at the sound of her own solitary and ago- 
nized voice. Suddenly she remembered the gates. 

She strained her eyes for a sight of the gate. She 
peered into the darkness; she tried to push the boat 
up against the bricks. But with what? At every mo- 
tion the mad craft shook. She noticed the rope which 
dragged behind her. She pulled at it with all her 
strength. It seemed to have caught in something. 
As she tugged, the hoid upon the rope yielded, and she 
swirled out of the current. A long, dim shape rose 
from the water angrily, dived, and disappeared. When 
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Lalitha saw what it was, she uttered a cry that might 
have pierced to the very throne of Heaven. 

At that moment, the boat shot by the first gate. 
The, poor girl had wit enough left to perceive that it 
was dropped for the night. Unguarded and deserted, 
the brazen surface presented an impassable front. The 
boat dashed up against it, and whirled away. 

* * * * * * 

Allit, when news of the fate of Lalitha was whispered 
to him at the feast, bounded into the night. His brain, 
stupefied with wine and horror, had scarcely the power 
to command his feet to run. With a vacant instinct, 
the captain made for the high quay of the river. 

Susa followed him conscientiously. The two had now 
come to the embankment that frowned above the river. 
Its long line extended like the black curve of a ser- 
pent’s back; the watch-towers broke the outline; the 
gates below them dropped within the masonry of the 
walls, piercing the quay to the water’s edge. 

Allit stopped and peered stupidly into the water 
fifty feet below him. The hot breath of the expiring 
sirocco stung him; the physical pain where the sand- 
blast hit his face gave him a sense of relief; the cap- 
tain knew so little of mental anguish that he experi- 
enced surprise at this fact. Susa clung to his arm, 
entreating some explanation. Allit looked wildly about 
him. He managed to articulate a fewsentences. Susa 
caught the words: “ Lalitha—drowned!” ‘ 

All the fashionable oaths of the university of Bel 
burst from the lips of the lad. He had come out for 
a frolic. He found a tragedy. 

Allit stopped short. He was above the gate of the 
Setting Sun. He leaned against the closed guard- 
house. ‘The soldier’s legs trembled beneath him like a 
deserter’s. Allit was indeed in a pitiable state. Hot 
tears burned furrows in his dusty cheeks. He dashed 
them away and groaned—“ Lalitha! Lalitha!” 

“Hear! Hush! Hark!” Susa ran up to him. 
“ Don’t you hear a cry below us?” 

Allit held his breath. At that moment it was su- 
premely still. Then came the shriek. Twice—-thrice 
repeated, the sound curdled the blood in the hearts of 
the listeners. It was a woman’s cry of mortal agony. 

“Tt is her spirit. It howleth in the night,” whispered 
Susa, superstitiously. But Allit answered with a mighty 
cry, “If it be her spirit, or her body, or aught of 
Lalitha, I will follow her!” 

He dashéd into the darkness and disappeared. Above 
one gate, past two gates, making a perilous pace upon 
the narrow wall, he pushed crazily. What was the 
speck eddying yonder in the water? A counter-current 
brought it backward; it approached the wall; it swept 
within eyeshot. He distinguished a round, rude boat 
making the sullen motions that are peculiar to water- 
logged crafts. Was it empty? 

“Lalitha! Lalitha!” The walls and the river rang 
to the musical word. Vaguely, a shadow within a 
shadow stirred below. As it did so the boat tipped 
and struck the wall with a crackling whir. 

“Lalitha! Lalitha! Lalitha /” 

The boat made a vicious plunge, and whirled away. 
Fifty feet above it, Allit looked down the perpendicu- 
lar wall. Oh, to reach the gate—to leap, to cling, to 
clamber, to snatch at something, to get within sight of 
her, touch of her, life with her, death with her! But 
the gate, piercing the quay, was inaccessible. Was he 
a lizard that he could crawl down a straight, smooth 
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wall, cemented with the dreadful skill of Nebuchadrez- 
zar? The boat spun madly. This time it struck one 
of the brazen gates that guarded the river streets. 

“Lalitha!” cried Susa for the first time. “Catch 
the gate, if you can, and hold it!” 

A voice came back, like the note of a broken flute; 
but what words it spoke, if any, was impossible to tell. 

“Ye gods! Ye gods!” groaned Allit. “She dieth. 
I cannot open the gate. I will die with her.” 

He had thrown himself flat upon the bricks; his 
head hung far over the escarpment. He implored her 
to tie the boat—not to speak—to save her strength— 
to do something—anything—he knew not what. He 
would save her—alas, he knew not how. 

Lalitha, exhausted beyond further endurance, tried 
bravely to obey. She grasped the hot grating as the 
boat shot past. What could her weak arms do? 
Against a boat heavy with water, and a current mighty 
as death, what was the muscle of a girl? She clutched 
for a moment, hoped, and held. Then the skiff twirled 
and dashed on. Her despairing cry, as she swept down 
stream, was enough to break a man’s heart. 

“ Balatsu-usur!” cried Allit, giving Susa a push which 
almost thrust him from the wall. “ Haste to Balatsu- 
usur! Bring him hither upon his fleetest horse! Bid 
him to the lower gate, with the keys thereof!” 

“Tt will take me half an hour,” groaned Susa. “Oh, 
I shall be too late!” But he obeyed the hopeless 
command, bounding through the darkness. 

Allit, alone upon the quay, followed the motions of 
the boat as well as he could. He called her persist- 
ently: “Lalitha! Lalitha!” 

When the boat came within sight of the next gate, 
half a mile beyond the last, Lalitha prepared herself 
for her last chance, with more composure. She came 
whirling up to it madly enough. She flung herself 
against the bars of bronze. Each hand grasped a thick 
rod. O wonder! The gate trembled. It fluttered 
beneath her. It rose! Allit’s tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth. He could not articulate; he dared not 
move. Whence came this miracle? Susa was not 
half-way to the palace by this time. It was impossible 
to have reached the governor, to whose order alone 
(excepting the royal seal) the gate unlocked. The great 
gate moved silently through its grooves. Lalitha’s white 
form rose slowly from the boat. Her garments clung 
to her limbs. The sinking boat swayed out into the 
current; as her feet left it, Allit heard a horrible, 
crunching sound. Amid lashing foam, the boat, crushed 
like an eggshell, was drawn beneath the waters. Still 
the gate arose. Lalitha hung down straight from it. 
Her wet robe stirred heavily in the wind. Some one 
spoke to her. It was not Allit. She felt an arm about 
her—not her lover’s. 

“Tt is my father’s spirit,” thought the girl. 
go, and knew no more. 

Allit precipitated himself through the guard-house, 
and down the steps through the heart of the wall, to 
the gate below. All the doors that he had vainly tried 
before, were unfastened. He rushed madly, sword in 
hand, and emerged upon the steps within the water- 
gate. A man stood there, bending over the girl. 

“ Hold!” cried the lover. ‘ Stand back, on thy life! ” 

The man raised himself. He had a strange expres- 
sion—half pain, half ecstasy. 

“Take the maiden,” sa'd Daniel, gently, “and bear 
her to a safer place than this; for she is thine.” 





She let 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 


The Hero of the Commune—Marg. J. Preston—Poems _ You are all to be shot ? 


“Garcon! You, you —What? 
Snared along with this curséd crew ? “ Excuse you one momen! ? Oh, ho, ho! 
(Only a child, and yet so bold, Do you think to fool a gen d’arme so ?’ 


as aes eee ae ' . . ‘ 
Scarcely as much as ten years old !) “ But, sir, here’s a watch that a friend, one day, 
, any > , r , ’ : : 
Do you hear? Do you know (My father’s friend) just over the way, 
Why the gens d’armes put you there, in the row, Lent me; and if you'll let me free— 
You with those Commune wretches tall, It still lacks seven minutes of Three— 


With your face to the wall ? I'll come, on the word of a soldier’s son, 
“ Know? Tobe sure I know! Why not? Straight back into line, when my errand’s done.’ 


We're here to be shot : “Ha,ha! No doubt of it! Off! Begone! 
And there, by the pillar s the very spot, (Now, good St, Dennis, speed him on ! 
Fighting for F > rina my father fell: The work will be easier since he’s saved ; 
ee Ah, well — For I hardly see how I could have braved 
That’s just the way I would choose to fall, The ardor of that innocent eye, 


With my back to the wall!” Antes uel ond bane’, 
“(Sacre! Fair, open fight, I say, While I gave the word, 
Is something right gallant in its way, Dooming him like a dog to die.)” 
And fine for warming the blood ; but who 
Wants wolfish work like this to do ? 
3ah ! ’tis a butcher’s business!) How? 
(The boy is beckoning to me now: 
I knew that his poor child’s heart would fail, 
Yet his cheek’s not pale :) “Parbleu! Come out of the line, I say, 
Quick, say your say, for don’t you see Come out! (Who said that his name was Ney ?) 
When the church-clock yonder tolls out Three, Ha! France will hear of him yet, one day!” 


“Intime? Well, thanks, that my desire 
Was granted ; and now I’mready :—Fire! 
One word !—that’s all!” 
—You'll let me turn my éack to the wall?” 


The “ast Hymn—Marianne Farmingham— Poems 
The words of the hymn in italics can be sung with good effect. 
The Sabbath day was ending in a village by the sea, 
The uttered benediction touched the people tenderly, 
And they rose to face che sunset in the glowing, lighted west, 
And then hastened to their dwellings for God’s blessed boon of rest. 


3ut they looked across the waters, and a storm was raging there ; 

A fierce spirit moved above them—the wild spirit of the air— . 

And it lashed and shook and tore them, till they thundered, groaned, and boomed, 
And alas for any vessel in their yawning gulfs entombed ! 


Very anxious were the people on that rocky coast of Wales, 

Lest the dawns of coming morrows should be telling awful tales, 
When the sea had spent its passion, and should cast upon the shore 
Bits of wreck and swollen victims, as it had done heretofore. 


With the rough winds blowing round her, a brave woman strained her eyes, 
And she saw along the billows a large vessel fall and rise. 

Oh! it did not need a prophet to tell what the end must be, 

For no ship could ride in safety near that shore on such a sea. 


Then the pitying people hurried from their homes and thronged the beach, 
Oh! for power to cross the waters and the perishing to reach! 

Helpless hands were wrung for sorrow, tender hearts grew cold with dread, 
And the ship, urged by the tempest, to the fatal rock shore sped. 


“She has parted in the middle! Oh, the half of her goes down! 
God have mercy! Is heaven far to seek for those who drown?” 
Lo! when next the white, shocked faces looked with terror on the sea, 
Only one last clinging figure on the spar was seen to be. 


Nearer the trembling watchers came the wreck, tossed by the wave, 
And the man still clung and floated, though no power on earth could save. 
” 


“Could we send him a short message? Here’s a trumpet. Shout away! 
’Twas the preacher’s hand that took it, and he wondered what to say. 


Any memory of his sermon? Firstly? Secondly? Ah, no! 

There was but one thing to utter in the awful hour of woe; 

So he shouted through the trumpet, “ Look to Jesus! Can you hear?” 
And “ Ay, ay, sir!” rang the answer o’er the waters loud and clear. 


Then they listened. He is singing, “ Jesus, dover of my soul!” 

And the winds brought back the echo, “ While the nearer waters roll ;” 
Strange, indeed, it was to hear him, “ ¢2// the storm of life zs past,” 
Singing bravely from the waters, “ Oh, receive my soul at last /” 

He could have no other refuge! “ Hangs my helpless soul on Thee.” 
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The Humble Bee—Ralph Waldo Emerson—Poems 


Burly, dozing humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for me 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek ;- 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone! 
Zig-zag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines: 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion ! 

Sailor of the atmosphere, 
Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon, 
Epicurean of June. 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall; 
And, with softness, touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With the color of romance ; 
And infusing subtle heats 
Turns, the sod to violets,— 
Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 
The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow breezy bass. 
Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone, 
Tells of countless sunny hours, 
Long days, and solid banks of flowers, 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found ; 
Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 
Aught unsavory or unclean : 
Hath my insect never seen; 
But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple sap, and daffodils, 
Grass with green flag half mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern and agrimony, 
Clover, catch fly, adder’s-tongue, 
And brier-roses, dwelt among : 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he pass’d. 
Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breech’d philosopher ! 
Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


“allundborg Church—John Greenleaf Whitttéer—Poems 


“Build at Kallundborg by the sea 
A church as stately as church may be, 
And there shalt thou wed my daughter fair,” 
Said the Lord of Nesbek to Esbern Snare. 


And the Baron laughed. But Esbern said, 
“ Though I lose my soul, I will Helva wed!” 

And off he strode, in his pride of will, 

To the Troll who dwelt in Ulshoi hill. 
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“ Build, O Troll, a church for me 
At Kallundborg by the mighty sea ; 
Build it stately, and build it fair, 
Build it quickly,” said Esbern Snare. 


But the sly Dwarf said, ‘“‘ No work is wrought 
By Trolls of the Hills, O man, for naught. 
What wilt thou give for thy church so fair?” 
“Set thy own price,” quoth Esbern Snare. 
“ When Kallundborg church is builded well, 
Thou must the name of its builder tell, 
Or thy heart and thy eyes must be my boon.” 
“Build,” said Esbern, “ and build it soon.” 
By night and by day the Troll wrought on; 
He hewed the timbers, he piled the stone- 
But day by day, as the walls rose fair, 
Darker and sadder grew Esbern Snare. 
He listened by night, he watched by day, 
He sought and thought, but he dared not pray; 
In vain he called on the Elle-maids shy, 
And the Neck and the Nis gave no reply. 
And now the church was well-nigh done ; 
One pillar it lacked, and one alone; 
And the grim Troll muttered, “ Fool thou art! 
To-morrow gives me thy eyes and heart!” 
By Kallundborg in black despair, 


Through wood and meadow, walked Esbern Snare 


Till, worn and weary, the strong man sank 
Under the birches on Ulshoi bank. 

At his last day’s work he heard the Troll 
Hammer and delve in the quarry’s hole ; 
Before him the church stood large and fair; 

“I have builded my tomb,” said Esbern Snare. 
And he closed his eyes the sight to hide, 
When he heard a light step at his side; 

“O Esbern Snare!” a sweet voice said, 

“ Would I might die now in thy stead!” 
With a grasp by love and by fear made strong, 
He held her fast, and he held her long ; 
With the beating heart of a bird afeard, 

She hid her face in his flame-red beard. 

“O love!” he cried, “ let me look to-day 
In thine eyes ere mine are plucked away; 
Let me hold thee close, let me feel thy heart 
Ere mine by the Troll is torn apart! 

“I sinned, O Helva, for love of thee! 
Pray that the Lord Christ pardon me!” 
But fast as she prayed, and faster still, 
Hammered the Troll in Ulshoi hill. 
He knew, as he wrought, that a loving heart 
Was somehow baffling his evil art ; 
For more than spell of Elf or Troll 
Is a maiden’s prayer for her lover’s soul. 
And Esbern listened, and caught the sound 
Of a Troll-wife singing underground ; 

“ To-morrow comes Fine, father thine ; 
Lie still and hush thee, baby mine! 

“Lie still, my darling! next sunrise 


Thou'lt play with Esbern Snare’s heart and eyes!” 


“Ho! ho!” quoth Esbern, “is that your game ? 
Thanks to the Troll-wife, I know his name!” 
The Troll he heard him, and hurried on 
To Kallundborg church with the lacking stone. 

“ Too late, Gaffer Fine!” cried Esbern Snare; 
And Troll and pillar vanished in air ! 

That night the harvesters heard the sound 

Of a woman sobbing under ground, 

And the voice of the Hill-Troll loud with blame 
Of the careless singer who told his name. 

Now seaward over its groves of birch 

Still looks the tower of Kallundborg church, 
Where, first at its altar, a wedded pair, 

Stood Helva of Nesbek and Esbern Snare! 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, GENERAL 





A Generation on the March—London Wit and Wisdom 

A generation on the march from the cradle to the 
grave is an instructive spectacle, and we have it care- 
fully presented to us in a report of Dr. Farr. Let us 
trace the physical fortune which any million of us may 
reasonably expect. The number, to begin with, is made 
up of 511,745 boys and 488,255 girls, a disproportion 
which, by-and-by, will be redressed by the undue mor- 
tality of the boys, and will be reversed before the close 
of this strange, eventful history. More than a quarter 
of these children will die before they are five years old 
—in exact numbers, 141,387 boys and 121,795 girls. 
The two sexes are now nearly on a level. The next 
five years will be much less fatal. In the succeeding 
five years—from ten to fifteen—the mortality will be 
still further reduced. Indeed, for both sexes, this is 
the most healthy period of life; the death rate, how- 
ever, is lower for boys than girls. There will be some 
advance in the deaths in the next five years, and still 
more in the five that follow; but 634,045 will certainly 
enter on their twenty-sixth year. Before the next ten 
years are at an end two-thirds of the women will have 
married. The deaths during that period will be 62,052, 
and of these no fewer than 27,134 will be caused by 
consumption. Between thirty-five and forty-five a still 
larger “death-toll” will be paid, and little more than 
half the original band—in exact numbers, 502,915— 
will enter on their forty-sixth year. Each succeeding 
decade, up to seventy-five, will now become more fatal, 
and the numbers will shrink terribly. At seventy-five 
only 161,124 will remain to be struck down, and of 
these 122,559 will have perished by the eighty-fifth 
year of the march. The 32,565 that remain will 
soon lay down their burdens; but 2,153 of them will 
struggle on to ninety-five, and 223 to be 100 years old. 
Finally, in the ro8th year, the last life will flicker out. 
Such is the average lot of a million men and women. 





The German and French Press—George P. Rowell 

The American Newspaper Directory for 1890 shows 
no less than 797 German newspapers published in the 
United States and Canada. Of these g1 are issued 
daily and 585 weekly. 102 have more than 5,000 cir- 
culation; 11 have more than 25,000 circulation; 3 have 
more than 50,000 circulation, and 2 have more than 
75,000 circulation. New York leads off with 110 of 
the total number; next comes Ohio with 104; Penn- 
sylvania with 90; Wisconsin with 87; Illinois with 74, 
and Missouri with 45; while Delaware, Georgia, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Utah have 
but one each. The Milwaukee Germania, a semi- 
weekly, independent in politics, and the Milwaukee 
Der Haus und Bauern-Freund, an agricultural weekly, 
have the largest circulation, each being rated “B 2,” 
or exceeding 75,000. The New York Daily Staats 
Zeitung comes next in order with the rating “B 1,” 
exceeding 50,000. Three dailies are published in 
Chicago, 2 in Detroit, 5 in St. Louis, 3 in Buffalo, 5 in 
New York City, 5 in Cincinnati, 6 in Philadelphia, and 
5 in Milwaukee. The longest name in the catalogue 
is the Milwaukee Die Deutsch-Amerikanische Gewerbe 
und Industrie Zeitung: Fortschritt der Zeit. An ex- 
amination of these papers convinces one that they 


compare favorably with those published in the English 
language. The Staats Zeitung, daily, weekly, and 
Sunday, for example, occupies as conspicuous and 
influential a position among German as does either 
the Tribune or Times among English readers, and, 
moreover, it is edited with as great ability, and fully 
merits the position it sustains in the front rank of 
journalism; while the New Yorker Tages Nachrichten, 
with more than 25,000 circulation (daily), occupies a 
position among German similar to that of the Daily 
News among English readers. It is evident from this 
that the German press has become an important factor 
which the general advertiser is bound to consider with 
more care than he has ever yet done. To advertise 
New York City thoroughly he must, of necessity, use 
the Staats Zeitung daily to reach as good a class of 
German readers and as large a one as he would reach 
of English readers by advertising in either the Times 
or Tribune! While in the Tages Nachrichten, Herold, 
Volks-Zeitung, and New Yorker Zeitung, all dailies, he 
reaches the same classes as he would through the Daily 
News and other penny papers of that character. The 
Staats Zeitung, weekly, reaches as good a country class 
as does the weekly Tribune. The German Puck is 
as good as the English edition. The Belletristisches 
Journal, with its circulation of more than 22,500, is 
read by a good class of literary and cultivated people 
in New York and elsewhere. Similar papers are pub- 
lished in most of the other large cities, and in many 
country towns, especially in the West, the German 
weekly averages as high as the English one, and in 
many it is the best. ‘The Germans, as a race, are well- 
to-do, intelligent, and clear-headed. They are good 
readers, and they have money to buy with. The con- 
clusion, then, is that general advertisers should more 
generally avail themselves of the German press. 
* * * * * * 

There are published in the United States and in the 
French language three daily, three semi-weekly, and 
thirty-five weekly newspapers, with four monthlies and 
one quarterly. San Francisco has Le Franco Califor- 
nien, daily; New Orleans, L’Abeille, daily, and New 
York, Courrier des Etats-Unis, daily. Louisiana has 
nine weeklies, or more than any other State; Massa- 
chusetts has seven weeklies and New York five. The 
only publication in French in Pennsylvania is a monthly. 
Although not so numerous as the German papers, the 
French are by no means to be ignored, and they reach 
a class to which access can be gained through no other 
mediums. The Courrier des Etats-Unis of this city 
prints over 5,000 copies a day, 7,500 Sunday and 10,000 
weekly. The readers are intelligent and thrifty, and 
advertisers would find it well to cultivate their ac- 
quaintance. The daily L’Abeille, of New Orleans, has 
long held an important position in that city, and the 
smaller weeklies scattered over the country are a fair 
average of those in other languages. But in Canada 
the French paper is of so much importance that its 
value is already recognized, and no general advertiser 
omits it. All told, there are eighty-four, or nearly 
double the entire number issued in the United States; 
thirteen of them are dailies, two tri-weeklies, six semi- 
weeklies, fifty-one weeklies, one semi-monthly, ten 
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monthlies, and one is a quarterly. Of course the 
greater number are in Quebec. Montreal has one 
daily (La Presse) which is accorded a circulation in ex- 
cess of 15,000; another, Le Monde, said to have more 
than 12,500 circulation, and its weekly the same, while 
L’Etendard is quoted in excess of 5,000 daily and La 
Minerve in excess of 3,000. The Quebec Le Culti- 
vateur, weekly, is given in excess cf 10,000 copies, and 
the Montreal Journal d’Agriculture Illustré 5,000. So 
it is evident that the French people take their own 
papers, and, as there are a great many Frenchmen and 
a goodly number of their papers, advertisers will see to 
it that the French papers are well patronized. 





Facts About Amber—From the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Amber is a hard, lustrous resinous substance, which 

is found in alluvial deposits. It is usually of a pale 
yellow color, but has sometimes a reddish or brownish 
shade, is sometimes quite transparent, but is usually of 
varying degrees of translucency. It was regarded by 
the ancients with superstitious reverence, because of 
its unknown origin, and on account of the electrical 
phenomena which it exhibited. The philosopher 
Thales, of Miletus, 600 B.c., noticed that amber when 
rubbed attracted light bodies to itself, and this obser- 
vation was the foundation of the wonderful science of 
electricity, which was named from electron, the Greek 
word for amber. The Greek fable concerning the ori- 
gin of amber said that the sisters of Phaeton, on see- 
ing their brother hurled by the lightning of Jove into 
the Eridanus, were transformed by the pitying gods 
into poplar trees, while the tears they shed dropped as 
amber on the shores of the river. The Romans, how- 
ever, discovered the true nature of amber, that it is a 
fossilized vegetable gum, and therefore gave it the 
name of succinum, or gum stone. It is not altogether 
certain what trees exude the amber gum, though one 
species of fir, pinetes succinifer, has been accepted, 
somewhat provisionally, as the amber-yielding tree; but 
noted botanists have shown that the exudation may 
have proceeded from other species also. The trees 
from which the amber gum exuded stood in forests of 
past epochs, as many ages are necessary for the trans- 
formation of the substance, and are now found forming 
strata of bituminous wood beneath beds of sand and 
clay. The great source of the supply of amber in all 
ages appears to have been the Baltic coast, from which 
the supplies of commerce still continue to be drawn. 
During the reign of Nero an expedition was sent from 
Rome to explore the amber-producing country, and so 
successful was the search that thirteen thousand pounds 
of amber were brought to the emperor, including one 
piece weighing thirteen pounds. The largest amber 
mines in the world to-day are along the Baltic, between 
Kénigsberg and Memel, onthe Prussian coast. Here, 
below a layer of sand and clay about twenty feet in 
depth, a stratum of bituminous wood occurs from forty 
to fifty feet thick. Parts of these trees are impregnated 
with amber, which sometimes is found in stalactites de- 
pending from them. Under the stratum of trees is found 
pyrites, sulphate of iron, and coarse sands, in which are 
rounded masses of amber. The mine is worked to the 
depth of one hundred feet, by an open excavation into 
the hillsides, and when the amber in one spot is ex- 
hausted a new excavation exposes it in another. Large 
quantities of amber are also thrown up from the sea on 
these coasts, and obtaining amber from the sea is a reg- 
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ular industry, giving employment to large numbers of 
people. After a storm, when the waters are agitated, the 
workmen wade into the sea and catch in nets the sea- 
weed which is borne in by the waves. This is spread on 
the shore, and the women and children are employed to 
pick off the bits of amber that cling to the seaweed. 
The supposition is that the amberiferous crop up in the 
shallow water near the shore, from which bits of the am- 
ber become detached by the action of the water. The 
trade in this substance is a monopoly of the Prussian gov- 
ernment. Amber is also sparingly cast on the Swedish 
and Danish coasts, and occasionally pieces are picked 
up along the shores of Norfolk, Essex, and Sussex, in 
England. It occurs also in certain localities inland 
throughout Europe, in the neighborhood of Basle, Swit- 
zerland, and in various parts of France. In England 
it has been found in the sandy deposits of the London 
clay at Kensington. The coasts of Sicily and the Ad- 
riatic likewise afford amber. The most beautiful 
specimens are said to be those found at Catania, which 
show a beautiful play of color shading to purple. Am- 
ber has also been found in different spots in Siberia 
and Greenland. It has been found in various parts of 
the green sand formation of the United States, either 
embedded in the soil or in beds of marl or lignite. 
The principal localities are at Amboy, N. J.; at Gay 
Head, on Martha’s Vineyard, and at Cape Sable. 





Operas and Composers—G. H. Wilson—Every Other Saturday 

Auber, 1784-1871. Fra Diavolo. Masaniello. The 
Crown Diamonds. The Bronze Horse. Zerline. 

Balfe, 1808-1870. Rose of Castile. The Bohemian 
Girl. The Talisman. La Zingara. The Siege of 
Rochelle. The Enchantress. The Puritan’s Daughter. 

Beethoven, born 1770, died 1827. Fidelio. 

Bellini, 1802-1835. Adelson e Salvino. Bianca e 
Fernando. [II Pirati. I Puritani. I Capuletti ed i 
Montecchi. LaSomnambula. LaStraniera. Norma. 

Berlioz, born 1803, died 1869. Benvenuto Cellini. 

Bizet, 1838-1875. Vasco de'Gama. Les Pecheurs 
de Perles. Jolie Fille de Perth. Djamileh. Carmen. 

Boieldieu, 1775-1834. La Fille Coupable. Rosa- 
lie et Myrza. Famille Suisse. Jean de Paris. La 
Dame Blanche. 

Boito, born 1840. Mefistofele. 

Cherubini, 1769-1842. Médée. The Water Carrier. 

Delibes, Leo, born 1836. Maitre Griffard. Lakmé. 

Donizetti, 1797-1848. Don Pasquale. La Favor- 
ita. Enrico di Borgogna. Il Falegname de Livo- 
Anna Bolena. Catarina 


nia. La Fille du Régiment. 
Comaro. Il Furioso. Parisina. Gemina di Vergi. 
Torquato Tasso. L/’Elisire d’Amore.~ Linda di 


Chamounix. Lucia di Lammermoor. Lucrezia Borgia. 
Il Poliuto. Sebastien. 

Flotow, 1812-1883. Martha. 
tre. Le Naufrage de la Meduse. 
Gluck, 1714-1787. Alcestis. 
en Aulide. Iphigenie en Tauride. 

et Narcisse. 

Goetz, 1840-1876. 
Francesca di Rimini. 
Goldmark, 1832. 
Gomez, born 1839. Il Guarany. 
Gounod, born 1818, Sappho. 
lante. Cinq Mars. Faust. Mireille. 
Reine de Saba. Romeo et Juliette. 

Baucis. La Colombe. 


Stradella. The Spec- 


Armide. Iphigenie 
Orpheus. Echo 


The Taming of the Shrew. 
The Queen of Sheba. Merlin. 
La Nonne Sang- 


Polyeucte. La 
Philémon et 
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Halévy, 1799-1862. L’Eclair. La Juive. Clari. 
La Tempéte. Charles VI. Le Juif Errant. Guido 
et Ginevra. Le Val d’Andorre. Les Mousquetaires. 

Herold, born 1791, died 1833. Zampa. 

Lortzing, 1803-1852. Czar and the Carpenter. 

Mackenzie, born 1847. Colomba. 

Meyerbeer, 1794-1864. II Crociato in Egitto. Ein 
Feldlager in Schlesien. L’Africaine. L’Etoile du Nord. 
Le Prophéte. Les Huguenots. Robert le Diable. 

Mehul, born 1763, died 1817. Joseph. 

Mendelssohn, born 1809, died 1847. 
Wedding. Son and Stranger. 

Mercadante, born 1797, died 1870. 

Mozart, 1756-1791. Mithridate. 
Cosi Fan Tutti. Il Don Giovanni. 
Le Nozze di Figaro. 

Nicolai, 1810-1849. 

Ponchielli, 1834. La Gioconda. 

Reyer, born 1823. Sigurd. 

Ricci, Luigi, 1805-1859. L’Impressario in Augustie. 
Un Aventura di Scarramuccia. Crispino. 

Rossini, 1792-1868. Aureliano in Palmira. Cen- 
erentola. Il Barbiere. Il Tancredi. La Gazza Ladra. 
Mosé in Egitto. Il Turco in Italia. L’Italiana in 
Algerie. Otello. Semiramide. William Tell. Annida. 

Rubinstein, born 1829. Children of the Heath. 
Feramors. Nero. The Maccabees. Dimitri Don- 
skol. Demon. 

Stanford, 1852. Canterbury Pilgrims. Savonarola. 

Thomas, A., born 1811. Raymond. Psyche. Le 
Songe d’un Nuit d’été. De Rimini. Hamlet. Mignon. 

Thomas, A. G., 1851. Esmeralda. Nadeshda. 

Verdi, born 1813. Aida. Attila. Don Carlos. 
Ernani. I Lombardi. Oberto. I Masnadieri. Luisa 
Miller. Il Trovatore. La Forza del Destino. La 
Traviata. Les Vespres Siciliennes. Macbeth. Rigo- 
letto. Un Ballo in Maschera. Othello. Stifellio. I 
Vespri Siciliani. 

Wagner, 1813-1883. Rienzi. The Flying Dutch- 
man. Tannhiuser. Lohengrin. Die Meistersinger. 
Tristan and Isolde. Rhinegold. Die Walkiire. Sieg- 
fried. Gé6tterdimmerung. Parsifal. 

Wallace, 1814-1865. Maritana. 
gary. Lurline. 

Weber, 1786-1826. Das Waldmidchen. Riibezahl. 
Der Freischiitz. Oberon. Preciosa. 


Camacho’s 
Il Giuramento. 
Ré di Ponto. 

I] Flauto Magico. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Marion Delorme. 


Matilda of Hun- 


Euryanthe. 





Profits of the Paris Exposition—Scientific American 

M. A. Neymarck has recently made an interesting 
communication to the Chambre Syndicale des Indus- 
tries Diverses of France, on the subject of the profits 
of the late exposition to France in general. These he 
considered from the most varied standpoints. A ré- 
sumé of his work is of special interest now. The gold 
reserve or balance in the Bank of France was enor- 
mausly increased. On October 25th, 1888, it was 1,- 
021,641,845 francs. A year later, as the exposition was 
on the point of closing, it had increased by 272,640,240 
francs. It was calculated that Americans brought over 
and spent 350 millions of francs in gold. During the 
exposition one and a half million of foreigners visited 
France; the greater part were distributed thus: Bel- 
gians, 225,400; English, 380,000; Germans, 160,000; 
Swiss, 52,000; Spaniards, 56,000; Italians, 38,000; 
Russians, 7,000; Swedes and Norwegians, 2,500; 
Greeks, Roumanians, and Turks, 5,000; Africa (prin- 
cipally Algerians), 12,000; North Americans, 90,000; 
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South Americans, 25,000; Oceanica, Java, etc., 3,000. 
The gold reserve of the Bank of France was not the 
only gainer; the other banks of Paris showed an in- 
crease of 86 millions of francs. The receipts of the 
railroad companies were 66 millions of francs larger 
chan for the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. The omnibus company running stages through 
the streets of Paris reports an increase of receipts over 
the same period of 1888 of four millions of francs. 
The cab company transported 29,097,112 people from 
January 1st to November 1st, 1889, instead of 12 mil- 
lions in the same period of 1888. This brought an in- 
crease of revenue of 1,558,000 francs. Four free stages 
run by the Louvre stores carried 1,320,000 passengers 
gratis. Spring vans were utilized, and, as an example 
of their profits, it is said that the conductor of one of 
these vehicles acknowledged he had made 33 trips on 
the day of the closing, carrying eight people at one 
franc apiece each trip; giving as receipts for one day 
264 francs or about fifty dollars. There were about 
300 of these vehicles in use. The tramways, from May 
6th to October 31st, carried 6,342,670 people, giving 
over a million and half francs receipts. Sometimes 
they transported 10,000 people per hour from the Place 
de la Concorde to the Machinery Hall. The cars run- 
ning around the city carried 30,000 people a day more 
than in 1888. The ocfroi, or internal revenue of the 
city of Paris, felt the effects of this increase of visitors. 
For the first ten months of 1889 it showed an increase 
of 10,398,721 francs over the estimates, and an excess 
of 9,946,551 referred to the same period of 1888. The 
excess of wine drank in 1889 over that drank in 1888 
was 3,162,227 gallons; the excess of meat eaten was 
3,278,871 lbs. The total consumption of wine was 31,- 
586,189 gallons; of meat, 94,680,630 lbs. The thea- 
tres showed an excess over 1888 of 10,867,555 francs 
receipts after payment of the droit des pauvres (poor 
tax) of 2,045,398 francs in place of 958,643 francs in 
1888. The restaurants on the Champ de Mars (douz//ons 
Duvat) received six millions of francs, 1,640,000 more 
than in 1888. A single restaurant toward the close of 
the exposition served 20,089 meals varying from less 
than a franc in cost (of which latter 267 were served) up- 
ward, only 95 exceeding five francs. The greatest num- 
ber cost between 2 and 3 francs each. The Eiffel 
tower, costing 7,514,095 francs, had a gross income 
from May 15th to November sth of 6,459,584 francs. 
The exposition proper showed a profit of eight millions 
of francs against a profit of 4,130,840 francs at the ex- 
position of 1867, and a loss in 1878 of 31,704,890 
francs. Adding together the increase of the bank bal- 
ance, of the receipts of railroads, of the revenue, etc., a 
total gain not far short of five hundred millions of 
francs will appear. To this must be added the strictly 
private receipts. Allowing one million and a half of 
foreign visitors spending an average of 500 francs each, 
and six millions from the provinces of France spend- 
ing about 100 francs each, 1,250 millions appear as the 
private receipts, giving a total of 1,750 millions of francs 
direct monetary gain, or about 350 millions of dollars. 





Marvellous Miniatures—From The London Tit-Bits 
Amongst the tiniest things which go to make up the 
miniature world, books occupy a very prominent posi- 
tion, and recently Dr. Garnett, LL.D., brought forth 
from the numberless shelves of the Library of the Brit- 
ish Museum, a unique collection of probably the small- 
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est volumes in the world, and kindly placed them at 
our disposal for examination. “It is on record,”’ said 
Dr. Garnett, “that a complete MS. of Homer's Iliad 
was once written so small that it was contained in a 
nutshell, but history does not tell us whether it was a 
filbert or a’walnut shell, which would of course make a 
difference; and it is also said that a skilful man once 
carved a chariot of ivory of such small dimensions that 
it was covered by a fly’s wing—but, again, whether it 
was the wing of a house fly or a blue-bottle is not 
stated.” Here is a rather dilapidated book of songs, 
bound in brown leather, little more than an inch 
square, called The Maid’s Delight, dated London, 
1670. It has a number of ditties, amongst them being 
The Court of the Country Guise—an excellent new 
medley, and If the Sky Fall we shall Catch Larks—to 
a dainty new tune. Then we finger a little brown 
Bible, known, owing to its diminutive size, as the Thumb 
Bible, dated London, 1693. Its gilt edges are excel- 
lently preserved, and here is a very small Summary of 
the Bible, in perfect condition, made curious from the 
fact that it has the tiniest of illustrations, while by its 
side rests a complete copy of Dante, with an engrav- 
ing of the author. It is only one-and-a-half inches 
wide, yet it contains 499 pages, on which are printed 
one hundred cantos. Shorthand writers, too, have a 
miniature volume containing the New Testament and 
Psalms, bound in a green cover—once velvet or plush 
—with silver clasps and bands. It is a wonderful lit- 
tle book, written, in shorthand, by Jeremiah Rich, as 
far back as 231 years ago. On the fly-leaf are these 
words: “‘The pen’s dexterity by these incomparable 
contractions, by which a sentence is as soon written as 
a word, allowed by authority and passed the two Uni- 
versities with great approbation and applause, invented 
and taught by Jeremiah Rich, 1659. John Lilburne 
offered to give the author a certificate, under his own 
hand, that he took down his trial at the Old Bailey 
with the greatest exactness. The Book of Psalms in 
Rich’s characters isin print. His shorthand was taught 
in Dr. Doddinge’s Academy, at Northampton.” Books 
have been printed the size of a postage stamp, and 
only recently a volume was sold’ measuring eleven-six- 
teenths of an inch by half an inch, containing six por- 
traits of the czar and other celebrities, in the original 
pink wrapper printed in 1827; but, for a complete col- 
lection of miniature books that of the British Museum 
is unequalled. The Chinese and Japanese excel in 
the art of manufacturing miniatures. Their fingers 
must indeed be deft if they could carve correct and 
striking portraits of William III. and George I. on the 
half of a walnut shell—a feat which has been accom- 
plished. Some time ago a British needle manufacturer 
sent out to China a number of exceedingly fine needles, 
saying that he thought nobody in the Celestial Empire 
could be found to drill a hole as small as that necessary 
for the eye. He received them back with holes drilled 
through the very points—truly a wonderful piece of 
workmanship. But even this pales before the work 
now being done by a naturalist. His hobby consists 
of collecting the fine dust with which the wings of moths 
and butterflies are covered, and forming them into the 
most artistic and picturesque designs. He mounts each 
single grain of dust separately, so as to make bouquets 
of flowers, fern-leaves, and butterflies hovering round. 
This he does in a space occupied by the eighth of an 
inch. In another design he has a vase of passion-flowers 
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made of upward of 500 grains of dust, and again ne 
has represented a pot of fuchsias with butterflies and 
birds in three-sixteenths of a square inch. This mar- 
vellous mounting in miniature will.be more readily un- 
derstood when it is mentioned that there are so many 
single grains of dust on a butterfly’s wing that no man 
has ever succeeded in counting them. This same nat- 
uralist mounted a couple of hundred of the tiniest eggs 
of the smallest insects, so as to make a perfect geo- 
metrical design, yet the whole did not cover a space of 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, while another ardent 
naturalist selected and arranged 3,600 young oysters 
within a circle a little less than three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. Tiny shells arrive in this country from 
Barbadoes, a hundred of which could be placed ona 
space covering the eighth of a square inch. An inge- 
nious individual has made a perfect shot-gun capable 
of firing a considerable distance, yet only measuring 
two inches in length, and now the American detectives 
have managed to find a photographic camera so small 
as to be contained within the limits of a breast-pin. 
An enterprising photographer succeeded in taking the 
portraits of one hundred and five eminent personages 
on a piece of glass no bigger than a pin’s head, and the 
writer has seen a copy of Winterhaulter’s famous pict- 
ure of the royal family, portraits of John Bright, Dr. 
Livingstone, and Mr. Gladstone within the same lim- 
ited area, with a striking one of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in the half of a pin’s head. Miniature por- 
traits and pictures necessarily call for some comment, 
and amongst those who possess striking examples of the 
miniature painter’s art might be mentioned the Baron- 
ess Burdett Coutts, the Earl of Dartrey, Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, Duke of Devonshire, Duke of Portland, and Mr. 
Jeffrey Whitehead, while Her Majesty has a very fine 
collection. Indeed, the queen has her own miniature 
portrait painter, Mr. H. E. Heath, the grandson of Jas. 
Heath, A.R.A., who was the historical engraver to 
three successive kings—George III., George IV., and 
William IV. “I have been painting these tiny minia- 
tures for Her Majesty for the last thirty years,” said 
Mr. Heath to us when we called on him at his studio 
in Pall Mall. “The first one was a miniature of the 
princess royal—just before her marriage—and it is 
customary with the royal family always to have one 
painted on the occasion of a royal wedding. I painted 
one of the Princess Beatrice and another of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg sufficiently small to be placed in 
a bracelet for presentation to the queen, and the minia- 
ture of herself which Her Majesty gave to the Shah. 
Such an one as the latter would cost twenty guineas. 
They are painted on ivory. First of all, you make 
your sketch in pencil, then it is transferred to the ivory. 
The tiniest take a number of days to work up. In the 
old days the subjects would give eight to a dozen sit- 
tings of from one to two hours, but now photography 
is often called in in order to obviate the number of 
sittings. Are very small brushes needed? Not so small 
as you would think, but the hairs are so formed as to 
come to a point of the most minute delicacy.” Van 
Blarenberghe was so clever at painting miniature pict- 
ures in water-colors, that he could represent a battle- 
scene with battalions marching, horses galloping to 
and fro, colors flying, and fair follow-the-drums—hun- 
dreds of figures, every uniform correct and every face a 
study—all on the lid of a snuff-box. Watteau excelled 
as a painter of the sweetest of little Cupids upon lockets. 
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PARAGRAPHS OF NATURAL AND UNNATUAL HISTORY 


Chloroforming a Lion—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

“Emperor” is dead, and the hundreds of thousands 
of people who have admired his tawny majesty at the 
Zoélogical Gardens for nearly fourteen years will miss 
the noble beast. On Sunday afternoon he was pain- 
lessly executed by Superintendent Bellaire and Keeper 
Crawley in the interest of simple humanity. Chloro- 
form was used in the act, and in less than five minutes 
the grand old brute had passed over to the celestial 
forest. “Emperor” was close on to fifty years of age, 
and of late months has been quite feeble. He was 
partly paralyzed as to his hind limbs, and a month 
ago, in the language of his keeper, went “clean off of 
his feed.” On Sunday morning it was agreed that it 
would be cruelty to let the Emperor linger longer. A 
suggestion to shoot him was at once rejected. It is 
not an easy matter to kill a lion outright. Four or five 
bullets might have been put into the tawny old carcass, 
and death not occur for a week. In the morning the 
Empress was separated from her consort for the first 
time in ten years. She bitterly resented the act, and 
it was with difficulty that she was driven into another 
cage. Then she showed her anger by roaring loud and 
long, and threw herself incessantly against the bars of 
her prison house. Capt. Bellaire had made all the 
preparations, and had instructed Keeper Crawley as to 
his duty. Five pounds of chloroform had been secured 
for the purpose. A sack about eighteen inches in 
length and perhaps twelve inches in circumference had 
been made, and this was filled with lint. From tele- 
graph wire a sort of muzzle had been made, into which 
the lint bag was placed. A handle three feet long was 
attached to the muzzle. Emperor was lying near the 
outer bars, with his head between his massive paws. 
He looked old and gray and feeble, and his beard was 
as white as snow, but he was majestic in all his feeble- 
ness, and the little group of spectators viewed with 
mixed admiration and alarm the intrepid keeper as he 
entered the cage. There seemed to be in the massive 
paws all of the old-time force, and even an old and 
dying lion does not seem to be a safe creature to meet 
alone. As Crawley entered the cage the Empress, shut 
out from a view of the scene, seemed by instinct to 
divine that something unusual was to happen. She 
roared in her anger, and the lashing of her tail and the 
concussion as she threw herself against the bars could 
be heard plainly on the outside of the carnivora house. 
The old lion answered her call in deep tones that were 
but a reminiscence of his old-time roar. Quietly Craw- 
ley approached from behind and deftly put the muzzle 
and bag over the royal nose. One pound and a half 
of the chloroform had been poured in on the lint. The 
action aroused the old fellow, who had seemed to drop 
into a doze. With his massive paws he tried to knock 
the muzzle away. It had been fairly placed over his 
upper jaw and nostrils. And at the instant Mullery, 
who stood outside with the watch in his hand, said. 
“ Fourteen minutes to three.” Crawley held the deadly 
anesthetic in its strange receptacle over Emperor’s 
nose for a minute and a half, being assisted by the old 
fellow involuntarily closing his lower jaw over it. At 
the minute and a half, by a blow of one of his paws, 
he knocked the contrivance off of his muzzle. Crawley 


picked it up, and walking to the bars with it, handed it 
to Capt. Bellaire, who measured out three-fourths of a 
pound more of the chloroform. Crawley then replaced 
the affair over Emperor’s nose. He struggled no 
longer. He rather seemed to like it. His eyes closed 
and his grizzled old features relapsed. At 2:51 the 
mighty frame shook with the first of a series of spas- 
modic convulsions. These followed in rapid succes- 
sion, but grew feebler with each one. At 2:58, just 
twelve minutes after the operation or execution com- 
menced, a final shiver passed over the monstrous frame 
and old Emperor rolled over on his side. He was dead. 





Memory of Snakes—Prof. H. Hensoldt—Harper’s Monthly 

The cobras are perhaps the only serpents which will 
eat insects. They feed on ants, grasshoppers, a variety 
of beetles, etc., but seem to have a special preference 
for fireflies, perhaps because the latter can be caught 
at night much more easily than any other kind of in- 
sect. I have often for hours watched cobras in the 
grass catching the fireflies, darting about here and there, 
a process which requiries considerable exertion on the 
part of the serpent. Now, every entomologist knows 
that the flying lampyride consists entirely of males. 
The females, which are not very numerous, are much 
larger and cannot fly, as they have only rudimentary 
wings. They sit quietly in the grass, emitting a green- 
ish light, which is much stronger than that of the males, 
and fades and becomes brilliant at regular intervals. 
If a glow-worm be watched for a time, a steady current 
of male insects will be observed flying toward it and 
alighting in close proximity. Now it so happens that 
the naja-kallu, this little pebble of chlorophane or 
fluorspar, emits in the dark a greenish light, which is 
so much like that of the female lampyris that it is an 
easy matter to deceive the male firefly with it by set- 
ting it up as a decoy. The cobras have gradually come 
to take advantage of an experience made by them, 
accidentally, I dare say, thousands of years ago. It 
may frequently happen, for instance, that a cobra finds 
one of these shining stones in the gravel of dry river 
beds (where they are by no means uncommon), being 
attracted to it by its glow at night, and taking it fora 
glowworm. It would, then, at any rate, notice that the 
fireflies could be caught much more easily and quickly 
in the neighborhood of that shining object than any- 
where else, and would habitually return to it. Several 
cobras might thus come together, and there would be 
competition, and from this moment to the finding out 
that success in capturing fireflies depends on the posses- 
sion of this phosphorescent pebble, and to the seizing 
of it in order to prevent another snake monopolizing it, 
is, in my opinion, no great step, and involves no ex- 
ceptional powers of reasoning. The cobra carries it 
about, and soon learns to treasure it, for it affords it an 
easy means of getting its living. All it has to do is to 
deposit the stone in the grass at night, and the oblig- 
ing insects literally fly down its throat. There are even 
reasons for believing that no individual experience is 
now necesssary to cause any cobra to act in this man- 
ner, but that even a young cobra, on finding such a 
stone, will instinctively take it up and use it in the 
manner I have described. For it must be borne in 
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mind that there is an inherited race memory among the 
lower animals which is often far stronger than the 
memory gathered during the short lifetime of the in- 
dividual. What causes a blind kitten to spit and put 
up its back if a dog is brought near it? It never saw 
a dog, never saw anything, yet it knows there is some 
danger ahead. Thus the accumulated experience of 
the cobra’s ancestors during countless generations now 
causes it to act in a manner which we refer to instinct. 





Concerning Snails—Arthur Somerset-—Longman’s Magazine 

The snail is really as interesting an animal as is to 
be found in our gardens. If you wish to examine a 
snail, procure a piece of glass and place him upon it. 
It is useless to expect him to seem at ease in your 
hand, for the snail is a cold-blooded animal. The 
coolness of a bit of glass is congenial to him; he will 
adhere firmly to it with his broad, sucker-like foot, and 
will probably proceed to crawl along it, expanding and 
contracting alternately this foot of his, which is really 
the whole under part of his body. Looking at his 
small rate of progress you will probably be surprised at 
the rapidity with which the contractions and expansions 
of his foot follow one another. Most likely your snail 
will keep on protruding his feelers or “‘ horns,” as they 
are called, in a tentative kind of manner as he 
makes his way toward the edge of the glass. If you 
put a finger in front of him, he will probably walk 
straight on until one of these feelers comes in contact 
with it. The moment that the obstruction is thus 
made known to him he will draw in his horns, and, 
stopping his journey, push them out again in a timid 
and hesitating fashion, plainly endeavoring to ascertain 
by the sense of touch whether it is still in his way or 
no. If he happens to be rather a wide-awake specimen 
of his race, he will most likely discern the presence of 
your finger when the tip of his horn is about the twen- 
tieth of an inch away from it; the tentacle will wave 
slowly about, rearing itself aloft and diving down in 
evident attempts to see whether the obstacie can be 
passed. We say “to see” intentionally, for the minute 
black speck at the extreme end of each of the snail’s 
longer feelers are the animal’s eyes—very imperfect 
and rudimentary organs of vision, but still capable of 
discriminating between light and darkness and of some- 
times discovering the presence of a foreign body; pro- 
vided that it is of a fair size. The lower and shorter 
tentacles are without the eyes which grace the tips of 
the longer ones, and seem to be solely used as feelers. 
The way in which a snail withdraws his horns is very 
curious. They are not pulled bodily back into suitable 
receptacles, but are literally turned inside out, just like 
the fingers of a glove that is drawn off backwards. It 
would naturally be ‘supposed that the snail would be 
very susceptible in these delicate and useful organs. 
Their sensitiveness shows that this is so, and yet he is, 
comparatively speaking, indifferent to the loss of them. 
If you care to sacrifice the feelings of the animal to the 
gratification of your curiosity, you may cut off his tenta- 
cles with a pair of scissors. Blinded, and at the same 
time deprived of his guardian feelers, one would im- 
agine that he would soon die; but nothing of the 
sort need be apprehended. As is only natural, he will, 
with the utmost possible expedition, retire into the 
depths of his shell, probably to remain there for some 
days. Presently, however, he will emerge again, and 
if he is in a proper state of health, and the opera- 
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tion has been performed fairly early in the season, in 
about a month new horns will be seen sprouting, which 
will shortly attain to the size of those destroyed, and, 
duly provided with eyes, will guide the way of their 
bearer as their predecessors did. Should your taste for 
research remain unsatisfied after this rather cruel ex- 
periment, you may, without fear of doing permanent 
injury to the snail, boldly decapitate him. The perse- 
vering creature will, after the lapse of a few months, 
produce an entirely new head, properly provided with 
horns and in all respects just as good as the one of 
which you robbed him. The snail is not unprovided 
with other organs to help him in finding his way about 
the world. He has, for instance, a fairly well-developed 
ear, which lies close to the roots of his horns, and his 
sense of smell is quite highly developed. No doubt it 
is by this sense that he guides himself to those vege- 
tables that are dear to his palate. The snail’s brain 
is curiously situated, lying in a kind of circle round the 
animal’s throat, and thus seeming to point to the as- 
sumption that the satisfying of his appetite is the ut- 
most to which the snail’s mental powers carry him. 
His breathing apparatus is of the very simplest descrip- 
tion. While the snail, which we imagine you have 
before you on a piece of glass all this time, is crawling 
along, you should look carefully at his right side. You 
will probably be a good deal surprised to see that every 
now and again a distinct hole appears here, which re- 
mains open for a few moments and then closes again. 
This trap-door is nothing more or less than the entrance 
to our friend’s lungs. It is simply a recess in the ani- 
mal’s body which is provided with a mouth capable of 
being opened and shut at the pleasure of its owner. It 
is hard to conceive a more rudimentary arrangement 
for purposes of breathing. No apparatus for the in- 
haling of pure air and the expulsion of that loaded with 
carbonic acid is connected with it.. It is merely a hole 
with which the creature’s veins are connected, and into 
which he allows a certain quantity of air to enter, as 
the need for it suggests itself to him. When the air 
has, in this primitive fashion, found its way into the 
interior economy of our snail, he keeps it there until 
the oxygen, with which it is charged, has been ex- 
hausted by his vital processes; the carbonic-acid-laden 
residue is allowed to escape by a reopening of the 
mouth of the hole in his side, and is replaced by more 
pure air, which flows in through the gap. The mouth 
of the snail is armed with a very formidable instrument, 
in the shape of a remarkable saw-like tongue. Proba- 
bly you have, at some time or another, noticed how 
cleanly cut are the edges of a leaf upon which a snail 
has been regaling himself. It is difficult to imagine 
how such a soft and flabby-looking animal can have 
made such clean incisions; but with an examination 
of the cutting instrument concealed in his mouth, won- 
der on this score vanishes. It resembles a long, narrow 
ribbon, coiled in such a manner that only a small por- 
tion of it is called into use at once. Thickly distributed 
over the entire surface of this ribbon are an immense 
number of excessively sharp little teeth, designed in a 
manner which admirably adapts them to the purpose 
for which they are intended. The quantity of these 
teeth is incredible—one species, for instance, has been 
indisputably proved to-possess as many as 30,000 of 
them. The reason for their disposition on a coiled, 
ribbon-like surface lies in the fact that by use they 
become worn away. As this happens, the ribbon is 
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uncciled, and the teeth which before were wrapped up 
in it, at the back of the snail’s mouth, come forward to 
take the place of those which have served their turn. 
The upper part of the mouth consists of a horny sur- 
face, against which the sharp-toothed tongue works. A 
leaf which is to be operated upon is caught between 
the two and subjected to a regular file-like rasping on 
the part of the tongue. So effective an instrument 
does this form that the tough leaves of the lily may 
often be found to be entirely rasped off by it. The 
snail emerges from a small egg buried in the ground by 
his mother, and from the very first shifts for himself. 
His shell then is little more than a film, hardly strong 
enough to afford any protection at all. However, as 
he increases in size it grows both in thickness and 
capacity, until it is finally perfected when he is about 
eighteen months old by the addition of the outer rim. 
Spring is the season which sees the snail emerge from 
the egg. He attains to half his full size before winter 
compels him to retire from active life for a while, ac- 
complishing almost the whole of his growth during 
spring and autumn. The heat of summer seems in 
some mysterious way to militate against his develop- 
ment. Snails always pass the winter in a state of hi- 
bernation. At the approach of the cold weather they 
scoop holes in the ground, which are carefully lined 
with dead leaves cemented to the sides with slime. In 
this snug retreat the creature ensconces himself, and, 
not content with the protection from the inclement 
weather thus afforded, closes the mouth of his shell 
with a diaphragm composed of slime, which gradually 
hardens.. This diaphragm is not quite impervious, for 
it contains a minute perforation through which suffi- 
cient air enters to keep the vital mechanism of the 
prisoner just moving. The snail is not content with 
one protecting plate of this kind but gradually with- 
draws into the deepest recesses of his shell, forming 
fresh diaphragms as he recedes, The layers of air en- 
closed between each pair of plates act as the most 
effective barrier to the entrance of cold. The hiberna- 
tion of the snail is almost death. He scarcely breathes, 
and the heart’s action is nearly in abeyance. In the 
early days of spring the sleeper awakes, and proceeds 
to form another hole in the ground destined to become 
the receptacle for the cluster of eggs, varying in num- 
ber from twenty to fifty, which are about to be laid, 
and which will hatch in about three weeks. As might 
be expected from the way in which he can renew his 
head, the snail is blessed with very great powers of 
vitality. A case is recorded of an Egyptian desert 
snail which came to life upon being immersed in warm 
water after it had passed four years glued to a card in 
the British Museum. Some specimens in the collec- 
tion of a naturalist revived after they had apparently 
been dead for fifteen years, and snails frozen for weeks 
together in solid blocks of ice have recovered on being 
thawed out. ‘The eggs of this creature are hard to de- 
stroy. They seem perfectly indifferent to freezing, and 
have been known to prove productive after having been 
shrivelled up in an oven to the semblance of sand. 


A Tiger Fight in Java—From The Chicago Times 
A tiger fight in Java is fully as exciting a spectacle 
as a bull fight in Spain. Such a fight, which I once 
witnessed, I shall attempt to describe. Though by no 
means a primitive race—for their civilization dates back 
to a much earlier period in history than that of the 
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modern European nations—the Javanese have retained 
that intense pleasure in seeing bloody encounters which 
is an heirloom of primitive man. Under the rather 
severe Dutch sway the ceaseless vendettas and the 
petty tribal warfare have been stopped. The twenty 
millions that inhabit this beautiful island and the In- 
dian archipelago—and which is just about the size of 
Illinois—are to-day about well ordered and peaceable, 
but the tiger fights have been abolished no more than 
the bull fights in Christian Spain. It was in Banyu- 
wangi, a provincial capital of Java, that I saw a struggle 
to the death between an enormous tiger and a kerbo of 
medium size. The tiger measured over nine feet from 
nose to tail. The beast’s naturally ugly temper had 
not been improved by a fast. The young buffalo bull 
was of mouse-gray hue, entirely without hump, and to 
all appearances a very good-natured, unsophisticated, 
and long-suffering animal. On the day in question the 
natives from a hundred dessahs (settlements) in the 
environs came to Banyuwangi. It was a great pop- 
ular festival; the crowd were all attired in their best. 
What a polyglot assemblage they were! Javanese, Sun- 
danese, Madurese (the three principal tongues spoken 
on the island), with Chinese, Sianiese, Arabic, Suma- 
trese, and Ceylonese, together with three or four Eu- 
ropean languages, could be heard. For there were, 
besides the wealthy creoles and the Mestizos, coffee- 
colored Malays from all around, Arabs from the Per- 
sian Gulf, truculent Balinese and Buginese, even 
negroes—everything from the white skin and blue eyes 
of the Dutch to the flashing eyes and raven tresses of 
the aborigines. And, as in the hue of their cuticles, 
so did they differ in their garb and their weapons. The 
snowy cotton cabaye and the dark sarong—with the 
deadly krees concealed in its folds—of the Javanese 
were, however, most conspicuous. They were all in a 
holiday mood, and no force or authority of any kind 
was required to keep the motley throng in order. Right 
in the centre of a large meadow rose the circus. It 
had been hastily but solidly constructed of giant bam- 
boo, each as thick as a man’s arm, rammed into the 
earth to the depth of three feet and standing fifteen 
feet high, joined together and further strengthened by 
the slender trunks of trees. The interstices were proba- 
bly three inches wide, and to them were pressed the 
eyes of the thousands of natives as soon as the fun be- 
gan. Overlooking the arena proper, and surrounding 
it ina semicircle, had been built terraced stands for the 
more distinguished spectators present, made up in 
large part of the native prince’s household and retinue, 
with the Dutch officials, merchants, officers, as well as 
some wealthy Chinese traders. From those stands the 
battlefield lay right below at one’s feet. The tiger 
was in a cage opening intothe arena. The young bull 
stood in it, peacefully chewing the cud of reflection, 
and apparently in no mood for active hostilities. The 
sun’s blistering rays were moderated by an immense 
awning spread over the whole extent of the arena, and 
securely tied. From this awning some native retainers 
of the prince had been vainly trying to annoy the 
kerbo into a more bellicose frame of mind, by pouring 
the biting juice of certain wild fruit over his flanks 
and by whipping him with branches of a nettle-like 
plant. As to the condition of mind of the tiger there 
could be no doubt. His roars of baffled rage could 
be heard far away, as the rabble guyed him in his 
cage, calling him all sorts of pet names, such as 
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mandrong (bloodthirsty beast) and the like. “ Bookah 
pintuh /” (open the door) shouted the prince. Anda 
moment later the tortured tiger bounded into the arena. 
It stretched its cramped limbs cand joints till they 
cracked, and gloried in regained liberty. For that was 
what the beast thought at first evidently. The tumul- 
tuous applause that greeted its appearance startled the 
tiger, though. It crouched down, and then began 
a snake-like tour of discovery. Surely there must be 
a way out of this. Cautiously, stealthily, with steps 
that fall as velvet, the enormous feline seeks an exit, 
all the time paying no attention to the buffalo, or else 
not deeming him worthy of notice. The bull, on his 
part, had begun to give signs of restlessness. With 
lowered head he followed every motion of his arch-foe. 
Yet he does not budge. Suddenly the conviction 
dawns on the tiger that he is still a prisoner, that his 
cage has only been enlarged, that he is to be butchered 
to make a Javanese holiday. His eyes dart fearful 
glances up at the stout inclosure. He roars sullenly, 
or growls and snarls, rather. Then he notices a pair 
of human orbs looking at him through the bamboo wall. 
With a giant leap and a roar that seems to run down 
one’s back he flies at the spot and digs his claws into 
the bamboo, breaking one of the thick timbers and 
burying his teeth into another. The curious natives 
at that spot have fled and must be ordered by the 
prince to drive the beast back, for it looks for a mo- 
ment as if he would force his way out of the breach he 
has made. With big iron brands and with torches they 
drive the ferocious monster back into the arena. There 
he notices the bufflalo, whom he eyes sideways, but 
whom he is not inclined to molest. He walks around 
the kerbo in a wide circle. Once more he makes a 
bold break for liberty. With a thunderous roar, which 
sounds as if it would alone shiver the timbers, he leaps 
at the top of the inclosure. He clings to it. With 
tremendous blows of his paws he breaks off the tips of 
the bamboo palings. He crunches them with his teeth 
as if they were thin reeds, and though the aperture 
thus formed he reaches out, with feline grace, for some- 
thing to grasp. Behind, but a couple of feet beyond 
the reach of that awful paw, sits his highness, the native 
prince, and by his side his excellency, the Dutch gov- 
ernor. Both become alarmed, and the latter dispatches 
a servant for his loaded pistols, in case his tigership 
should once more come too near him. The natives, 
however, drive the beast off once more. Howling with 
pain, the tiger retreats. Meanwhile, the buffalo has 
shown signs of a desire to assume the offensive. His 
sluggish blood has been stirred by thrusts with pointed 
and barbed bamboo spears. His ire is at last aroused. 
He is pawing the ground, and now that the tiger has 
once more been driven into his immediate vicinity he 
makes a vicious lurch at his foe, but retreats before the 
snarling, crouching beast, which shows its teeth, The 
buffalo shakes his head in an uncertain, mystified way 
and glances to right and left of him. Now the tiger 
makes a spring, the buffalo avoids him and the tiger 
is only able to seize the horns, to which he clings, how- 
ever. It is time torid himself of this burden. Lifting 
his compact head with its load, the buffalo strains the 
steel-like muscles of his neck so that they stand out like a 
solid lump, and a second later he has hurled the tiger 
to the ground, right in the centre of the arena. After 
this first round the buffalo has both more confidence 
in his own strength and becomes more vicious. The 
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tiger is greeted by the multitude with a hissing or 
gurgling sound of disapproval, while his stout adver- 
sary gets such encouraging phrases as ‘‘ Need-dah!” 
“Ha-da!” and “ Sal-banga!” (courage), and he under- 
stands what it means, for he proudly treads the arena, 
while the tiger, ashamed and humbled, with tail drawn 
in, sneaks around. But a moment later the fray re- 
commences. In an instant the tiger is on top of those 
pointed horns once more, proudest crown that steer 
ever wore. Into his neck the tiger drives claws and 
teeth, shaking with his might and his fury even the 
wall of soiid muscle under him. Once more the bull 
gets all his strength together, and the next instant the 
tiger is on the ground, the bull on his knees and his 
horns dig into the tiger again and again and again. 
The tiger lay there like dead. His breast was ripped 
open and the blood runs from him. His pierced lungs 
breathe with difficulty. A tremor runs through his 
gaudy coat of fur. Then he stretches himself out and 
is still, The buffalo, however, has got his share of in- 
iuries as well. Deep furrows are visible on his neck. 
One of his ears is torn into shreds. The blood runs off 
his flanks in rivulets. But he is still game, and none 
of his vitals have been reached. He stamps with fury. 
His mouth foams, he smells the blood on the ground. 
Then he circles around his foe, and finally he concludes 
to find out whether there is still life in him. He sniffs 
of the motionless tiger, who suddenly deals him a vici- 
ous, powerful blow, which tears out a portion of his 
nose. Once more the buffalo resumes his walk in a 
circle. Once more he sniffs. A second blow hits him 
in the eye and tears it out. His patience is exhausted, 
and once more he begins to work away on the tiger. 
There is an indistinguishable heap of these two. There 
is much kicking, drilling, snarling, growling, and pant- 
ing. The tiger had come to anchor on the neck of the 
bull, and with his teeth he snaps at him. The bull 
nails him to the ground with his horns and drives them 
into his quivering sides again and again, and yet again. 
In his pain and rage the tiger seizes one of these horns 
and—off that big alabaster tooth breaks, as if it were 
brass and the horn steel. And one more swing and 
the tiger lies once more on the ground, seemingly dead. 
The bull remains. But even that did not satisfy the 
spectators. Again and again the buffalo was driven 
against the tiger. Again and again the latter, though 
covered all over with blood, rose, equal to the occasion. 
There seemed actually to be the nine proverbial lives 
in this huge cat’s mutilated body, for though torn and 
lacerated so that it resembled more a bleeding mass 
of raw flesh than an animal, it still breathed and 
fought and scratched and bit. I had seenenough. I 
left. Before my eyes was a veil of blood. The 
cactus leaves were running with blood, and the beauti- 
ful foliage of the pisang showed big stains of gore. 
From the long arms of the maringin tree hung plants 
that seemed to reek with blood. The azure waves of 
the sea, as they beat against the shore, looked to me 
like chasms of blood. All nature seemed to be 
steeped in the life and death-giving fluid. And yet it 
was nothing but a tiger and an untamed buffalo. The 
end of the fearful combat was told me afterward. 
Burning pitch had been dropped on the tiger and 
buffalo, and boiling water had been thrown on them 
until they renewed the fight. And when the tiger was 
really dead, it had been dragged around in the arena. 
Such is a popular amusement on the island of Java. 



































































The Little Maid’s Amen—Harper's Young People 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 


A Life Lesson—James Whitcomb Riley—oems 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, ] know ; 
And your tea set blue, 
And your play house, toa, 
Are things of the long ago ; 
But childish troubles will soon pass by. 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know ; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your schoolgirl days 
Are things of the long ago; 
But life and love will soon come by. 
There ! little girl; don’t cry! 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know ; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But heaven holds all for which you sigh. 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 


A Child's Laugh—Algernon C. Swinburne—Poems 


All the bells of Heaven may ring, 

All the birds of Heaven may sing, 

All the wells on earth may spring, 

All the wind on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together. 


Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundown stirred, 
Welling waters’ winsome word, 
Wind in warm, wan weather. 


One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hoped in Heaven, hereafter. 


Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light, 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 

Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Medieval Eventide Song—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
Come hither, lyttel chylde, and lie upon my breast to-night, 
For yonder fares an angell yclad in raimaunt white, 
And yonder sings ye angell, as onely angells may. 
And hys songe ben of a garden that bloometh farre awaye. 
To them that have no lyttel chylde Godde sometimes sendeth down 
A lyttel chylde that ben a lyttel lampkyn of His own. ¢« 
And, if soe be they love that chylde, He willeth it to staye, 
But, elsewise, in His mercie, He taketh it awaye . 
And sometimes, though they love it, Godde yearneth for ye chylde, 
And sendeth angells singing whereby it ben beguiled— 
They fold their arms about ye lamb that croodleth at his playe 
And beare him to ye garden that bloometh farre awaye. 
I would not lose ye lyttel lamb that Godde hath lent to me— 
If I colde sing that angell songe, how joysome I sholde bee! 
For, with my arms about him and my music in his eare, 
What angell songs of paradize soever sholde I feare ? 
Soe, come, my lyttel childe, and lye upon my breast to-night, 
For yonder fares an angell, yclad in raimaunt white. . 
And yonder sings that angell, as onely angells may, 
And hys songe ben of a garden that bloometh farre away. 


A rustle of robes as the anthem 
Soared gently away on the air— 
The Sabbath morn’s service was over, 
And briskly I stepped down the stair ; 
When close in a half-lighted corner, 
Where the tall pulpit stairway came down, 
Asleep crouched a tender wee maiden, 
With hair like a shadowy crown. 
Quite puzzled was I by the vision, 
But gently to wake her I spoke, 
When, at the first word the young damsel 
With one little gasp straight awoke. 
“What brought you here, fair little angel ?”’ 
She answered, with voice like a bell : 
“T tum, tos I’ve dot a sick mamma, 
And want ’oo to please pray her well!” 
“Who told you?” began I, she stopped me: 
“Don’t nobody told me at all ; 
And papa can’t see tos he’s cryin’, 
And ’sides, sir, I isn’t so small ; 
I’se been here before with my mamma, 
We tummed when you ringed the big bell : 
And ev’ry time I’se heard you prayin’ 
For lots o’ sick folks to dit well.” 


Together we knelt on the stairway, 

As humbly I| asked the Great Power 
To give back her health to the mother 

And banish bereavement’s dark hour. 
I finished the humble petition, 

And paused for a moment—and then, 
A sweet little voice at my elbow 

Lisped softly a gentle “ Amen!” 


Hand in hand we turned our steps homeward, 
The little maid’s tongue knew no rest; 

She prattled, and mimicked, and caroled— 
The shadow was gone from her breast ; 


* And lo !—when we reached the fair dwelling— 


The nest of my golden-haired waif— 
We found that the dearly-loved mother 
Was past the dread crisis—and safe. 


They listened amazed at my story, 
And wept o’er their darling’s strange quest, 
While the arms of the pale, loving mother 
Drew the brave little head to her breast ; 
With eyes that were brimming and grateful 
They thanked me again and again— 
Yet I know in my heart that the blessing 
Was won by that gentle ““ Amen.” 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—QUAINT AND SINGULAR 








The Independence Bell—From “The Watch 






WHEN, IN 
the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for one 










people to dissolve the politi 

cal band s which have con 
nected th em with another ‘ 
and to as sume a mong the 





powers of thee arth the 
separate andequ_ al station 
towhich thelaws of natur 
eandof nature’s God enti 
tlethem,a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation.—We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they are en 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; hat among these are life, liberty, and 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS.—THAT TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS, COVERNMENTS 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the _ consent 
OF THE GOVERNED.—rHAT WHENEVER ANY FORM OF GOVERNMENT BECOMES 
DESTRUCTIVE OF THESE ENDS, IT IS THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO ALTER OR 
PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND TO ALL 
to abolish it, and to institute a new Government, laying its 
such principle, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
SAFETY AND HAPPINESS.—PRUDENCE, INDEED, WILL DICTATE THAT GOVERN 
ments lo established, should not be changed for light and _ transient 
CAUSES; AND, ACCORDINGLY,ALL EXPERIENCE HATH SHOWN, THAT MANKIND ARE 
BY ORDER OF THE ASSEMBLY OF THE PROVINCE OF PENNS 
MORE DISPOSED TO SUFFER, WHILE EVILS ARESUFFERABLE, THAN TO RIGHT THEM 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But, when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, and 
to provide new guards for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies 
and such is now the necessity which con PHI L ADA strains them to alter their former systems 
of Government. ‘The history of the pre- sent king of Great Britain is a history of ; 
ing, in direct object, the establishment of an 


repeated injuries and usurpations, all hav 
absolute tyranny over these States. To pro MDCCLII ve this, let facts be submitted to a candid 


world.—He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the public good.—He has 
forbidden his Governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should be obtained; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them.—He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, unless those 
people would relinquish the right of Representation in the Legislature; aright inestimable to them, and for 
midable to tyrants only. He hascal led together, legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis 
tant from the depository ot their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures.—He has dissolved Represen tative Houses repeatedly, for opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions 
on therights of the people.—He has refu sed for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to be elected 
whereby the legislative powers incap able of annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their ex 
ercises; the state remaining in the mean time exposed to all the danger of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within.—He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that p' se, obstructing the laws for 
naturalization of foreigners; refusing to goss ethers to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditious 
of new appropriations of lands.—He haso bstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to laws for esta 
blishing judiciary powers.—He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries—He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers 
to harass our people, and eat out their sub stance—He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without 
the consent of our Legislature.—He has affe cted to render the military independent of, and superior to, the civil power 
He has combined with others, to subject usto a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws 
giving his assent to their Acts of pretended Leg islation.—For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us.—For protect 
ing them, bya mock trial, from punishment for any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States 
For cutting off ourtrade with all partsoftheworld. For imposing taxes on us without our consent.—For depriving us, in many 
cases, of the benefits of trial byjury.—Fortransport ing us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses.—For abolishing the free 
system of English Laws in a neighboring Province establishing therein an arbitra vernment, and enlarging its boundaries, so 
as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these Colonies.—For taking away 
our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, the powers ot our Governments.—For suspen ing our 
own Legislature, and declaring themselves invested wi th power to legislate for us in all cases whatsover.—He has abdicated Govern 
ment here, by declaring us outof his protection,and wag ing war against us.—He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed thelives of our people.—He is at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with circums tances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages and 
totally unworthy the head of acivilized nation.—He hascons trained our fellow-citizens taken captive on the high seas, to bear arms against 
their Country, tobecome the executionersof theirfriendsandbr ethren, or to fall themselves by their hands —He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has endervored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontier the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions.—Inevery stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress in the most humble terms; our 
repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated injury.—A prince whose character is thus aaeel by every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit 
to be the ruler of a free people —Nor have we been wanting in atten tion to our British brethren.—We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts made 


by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here 
We have appealed to their native justice and magna nimity, and we have conjured them, a Bang | ties of our common kin 
n deaf to the voice of justice and con 


dred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitablyinterrupt our connections and correspondence.—They, too, have t a 
‘Sanguinity.— We must, therefore, acquiesce in the paren | which denoun ces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace 
friends.— e, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of Ameri ca, in General Congress assembled, capeing to the Sooreme tea the World for the recti 
TUDE OF OUR INTENTIONS, DO, IN THE NAME, AND BYTHEA UTHORITY OF THE GOOD PEOPLE OF THESE COLONIES, SOLEMNLY PUBLISH 
AND DECLARE, THAT THESE UNITED COLONIES ARE, AND OF RIGHT OUGHT TO BE, FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES; THAT THEY ARE ABSOLVED FROM 
all allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political connection betweenth em and the State of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that as Free and 
Independent States, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract — establish commerce, and to do all other Acts and which Independent States 
may of rig 
hte do. And 
for the sup 
port of this De 
claration, with 
a firm reliance 
on the protection 
of Divine Providenc 
e, we mutually ple 
dge to each. other 
our lives, our 
fortunes, a 
nd our sac 
red honor 
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THE WORLD OVER-—A SERIES OF PEN PICTURES 


The Birth of an Island—From the New York Sun 

About four and a half years ago the people on an 
island in the southern part of the Tonga group in the 
Pacific observed a terrible commotion far out at sea. 
It seemed to them that the waters were boiling, and 
that smoke was rising from the surface of the ocean. 
A little while before the waters near their shores had 
been agitated in an unaccountable manner, and big 
waves rolled in, although there was not much wind 
stirring. A few of the bravest among the people 
launched one of their sail boats and started toward the 
scene of disturbance. They halted at a considerable 
distance from the centre of the commotion, but they 
were near enough to determine accurately the nature 
of the phenomenon before them. A _ new island was 
coming into view. One of the volcanic vents at the 
bottom of the sea had spread its molten rock and ashes 
over the ocean-bed until the growing mass reached the 
surface. No longer impeded by the ponderous weight 
of water, the volcanic débris shot high into the air with 
aroar that was heard for many miles, and was sifted 
over the growing mass. By far the larger part of it fell 
to one side of the crater through which the matter was 
finding vent. A very large part of the débris was noth- 
ing but ashes, and the prevailing wind carried nearly 
all of it to one side of the orifice. The eruption lasted 
for several days, and when it finally ceased a new island 
had been added to the Tonga group, and it now bears 
the name of Falcon Island. It was the old story, but 
one that has seldom had eye-witnesses to record it. In 
a similar manner the whole of Iceland was reared 
above the sea within a recent geological age by matter 
brought from the bowels of the earth. Hundreds of 
islands, along the lines of volcanic action, stretching 
far across the Pacific, came to the light in exactly the 
same way as Falcon Island. This latest of the volcanic 
islands was the product of a very moderate eruption, 
and we can imagine what gigantic convulsions of na- 
ture attended the birth of many an island that is a hun- 
dredfold larger than the new little speck in the Tonga 
group. Those islands, which were reared above the 
sea only by prodigious and probably long extended 
eruptions, are likely, even in these later days, to be the 
scene of the most stupendous volcanic activity. The 
great eruption of Skaptar, a century ago, is believed to 
have covered a part of Iceland and the adjoining seas 
with a larger mass of lava than has poured from Vesu- 
vius and Aitna combined since the burial of Pompeii. 
It killed one-fifth of the population, destroyed the ara- 
ble lands, and frightened the fish from the adjacent 
waters, so that for a long time the people were in dan- 
ger of starvation. The volcanic vent that gave birth 
to little Falcon Island is right in line with the great 
chain of volcanic islands in the Malay Archipelago, 
where most of the stupendous eruptions of modern 
times have occurred. It was on Simbowa, a little east 
of Java, that an explosion occurred sixty-eight years 
ago, audible for nearly 1,000 miles, and so completely 
burying a whole province that only twenty-six persons 
escaped in a population of twelve thousand. In Octo- 
ber of last year Mr. J. J. Lister visited Falcon Island, 
then four years old, and he has now reported the re- 
sults of his observations to the Royal Geographical 


Society of Lonuon. ‘The fine-grained dust or ashes, 
greenish gray in color, of which the island is composed, 
is very friable, and the waves, dashing against the new 
obstruction in their way, have torn off the edges and 
considerably reduced the island’s area. The largest 
amount of material is gathered on one side of the 
crater through which the tide of débris poured; and 
there a cliff, 150 feet high, fronts the sea. Inland, the 
cliff slopes gently down until it reaches the level of 
the tongue of land, about a mile in length and only ten 
to twelve feet above high tide, which forms the rest 
of the island. It is a bare, dark heap of ashes, which 
the ocean rollers are doing their best to bury out of 
sight beneath the sea. As Mr. Lister walked over the 
hillside there was a distinct odor of sulphur in the air, 
and the distant parts of the island were seen through 
a thin, blue haze. The explorer found that beneath 
the surface the mass was still very hot. At the surface 
the temperature was 77°; two feet below the surface 
the thermometer registered 85°, and six feet six inches 
below, it reached 106°. Notwithstanding these dis- 
couraging conditions, nature was beginning to put forth 
efforts to cover the unsightly heap with the luxuriant 
verdure of the South Sea Islands. Two cocoanut trees 
were struggling upward, but they did not look prosper- 
ous. Specimens of grass and two other plants were 
found, and stranded fruits were scattered here and 
there all ready to germinate if they had any encourage- 
ment. The only living things the visitor saw were a 
bird and a small moth, but he found the burrows of 
some creature. Unless the sea destroys Falcon Island 
before it has a chance, it is not difficult to foresee what 
will be its future. On this volcanic débris a host of 
marine animals and plants will find a resting place; 
coral reefs will spring from the shallow waters and form 
a breakwater against the waves; the seeds of cocoa- 
nuts and of many shore-loving plants will drift there on 
the tide; decaying vegetation will mix with the volcanic 
ashes to form alluvium, and another verdant island fit 
for the abode of man will exist in the southern seas. 





Sunset on the Bosphorus—Mary J. Holmes—Ladies’ Journal 

Far up the Nile, where the stars, looking down 
upon the empty tombs of the Pharaohs, shine with so 
great a brilliancy that one can almost read by their 
light, I have seen sunsets so gorgeous that even the 
yellow sands of the great desert seemed all aglow with 
the colors of crimson and gold shooting up from the 
western sky to the zenith, like the auroras near the 
North Cape. But never have I seen a sunset like the 
one on the Bosphorus, which comes back to me now 
more vividly than anything else which I saw in the 
strange, Oriental city of Constantinople, half Asiatic 
and half European. We were standing on the deck of 
the Behera, which was to take us to Athens. The city 
was still shrouded in the gloom of a wintry sky, for it 
was February, and the wind blew sharp and chill from 
the Black Sea to the Marmora, through the Bosphorus 
on which we were sailing. But it was our last look at 
a place we might never see again, and we staid outside 
watching, as far as we could see it, the muddy Golden 
Horn. Then, rifts of crimson light began to show 
themselves, followed by patches of blue and salmon, 
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which increased in size and intensity until at last there 
was spread out around us the grandest panorama of 
sunset coloring it has ever been our fortune to witness. 
In front, to the west, the sun was going down—dying, 
as the old Egyptians used to think, and, in dying, un- 
veiling its face for a farewell look at the world it was 
leaving. But it was behind us, on the city, that the 
glory lay—the gorgeous, golden light, falling on the 
grand palaces of the Sultan and on the gilded dome of 
St. Sophia, which, from its height of one hundred and 
eighty feet, looked like a great ball of fire, and shed its 
brilliancy upon the windows below until they, too, 
blazed in the reflection, as if all the many lamps and 
candles inside the huge building had been lighted for 
a gala night. Beyond St. Sophia the minarets of the 
mosque of Sultan Achmed and of Suleiman, the Mag- 
nificent, cut the sky, bathed in the crimson sunshine 
which shone through the tall cypress trees and upon 
the old Seraglio, and tinged the water below its walls 
with a hue like blood. And now the heavens were all 
aglow, and as the rainbow colors deepened and the 
windows of Scutari came into view, the whole city 
looked as if watch-fires had been kindled on all its hills 
in honor of some great victory, and that behind each 
pane of glass in palace and humbler dwelling a candle 
had been placed. Even the stolid sailors, busy at the 
ropes, paused a moment in their work to look at that 
magnificent picture, which soon began to fade, for the 
sun had gone down and with its going the domes and 
minarets lost their bright coloring—the candles went 
out behind the window panes, and the tall cypress trees 
looked black against the old Seraglio over which dark- 
ness was gathering so fast; Stamboul, Galata, and Scu- 
tari were lost in the twilight; the fires went out upon 
the hills; the night wind blew cold across the deck; the 
blue Bosphorus was behind us; we were on the sea of 
Marmora, and that glorious sunset was gone forever. 


Iceland and its Geysers—Murat Halstead—N. Y. Ledger 

Iceland is about the size of Ireland and the State of 
Indiana. It is not so far north as the public fancy 
places it, the arctic circle merely grazing the northern 
coast. The shape of the island is that of a lobster with the 
claws extended to the west, and the distance from Rey- 
kiavik, which is within the claws, to the coast of Green- 
land, is but a little over three hundred miles. The 
world, through the process of being flattened at the 
poles, grows small up there. The whole island is vol- 
canic. Nine-tenths of it is utterly barren and desolate, 
and must forever remain so. The one-tenth of the 
surface which is susceptible of cultivation is of lava soil, 
and grows a little rich grass. 
produced in the brief summer, such as turnips and 
radishes. Barley does not ripen, as arule. The only 
grain that comes to perfection is a sort of wild rye. 
Theré are no trees nor fruit of any kind. The loftiest 
timber in Iceland is a lone tree in a village, protected 
by the houses, and it is reputed to be between twenty 
and thirty feet in altitude. There is no limestone on 
the island, and the houses must be built without lime, 
for transportation of it in wooden ships has been found 
a precarious business. The food resources of the in- 
habitants are chiefly in their cattle, which live upon the 
grass, except in the winter, when they have to be sup- 
plied with hay and turnips, and the fish which abound 
in the numerous rivers and all around the coast.. The 
milk is excellent and the salmon delightful. Iceland 
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is a sort of nickname. The Norwegians called it the 
Island of the Snows, and it was named the Land of Ice 
as a protest against emigration. ‘The great curiosities 
are the geysers, which are world-famous. They are 
situated eighty miles over the lava beds from Reykiavik ; 
and Thingvalla, the valley of the Parliament, is about 
half-way between the chief town and the great curiosity. 
Mt. Hecla, as one approaches the geysers, is visible in 
the southeast, and one has a distant glimpse of the awful 
desolation of the Vatna, one of the most inaccessible 
mountains in the world, and the scene of the most 
tremendous volcanic eruption of which there is record 
—that of the Skaptrdjékull. This occurred one hun- 
dred years ago, and many of the people and the cattle of 
the island perished. As we turned the dismal shoulder of 
one of the volcanic ranges into the valley of the geysers, 
Hecla glistened on the horizon like a newly laid egg. 
Far to the north was a rugged’ range of snowy mount- 
ains, and on the left a considerable ridge, on the right 
avast tract of level country, and through it a river 
flowed like a silver rope in many coils. The broad 
valley, splendid in scope, and glorious in outline, was 
remarkable for not having a sign of human habitation. 
The only visible life was a few flocks of ravens, flying 
high, and occasional specimens of the ptarmigan, the 
northern grouse. The first sign of the geysers was a curl- 
ing vapor, not an unfamiliar sight in Iceland, for the 
island abounds in hot-springs. There was to be passed 
a wide, grassy plain, inviting a trial of the speed of the 
ponies, some of them having, in spite of the fatigue of 
carrying a heavy man, in gigantic disproportion with 
themselves, retained a degree of viciousness that made 
them interesting, and indicated the propriety of a long 
gallop that they might be subjugated, but the meadow- 
like surface before us concealed such irregularities, 
that a little racing answered all purposes, the leader of 
the sport tumbling with his pony, getting what our Eng- 
lish friends called “a nasty fall,” and requiring a good 
deal of stimulating resuscitation. When we came to 
the land of the geysers, it resembled, as closely as any- 
thing one can think of that is familiar, a lot of old brick- 
yards. The ground had the reddish tinge of burned 
clay, and through all the fissures beside the paths—and 
there were many—could be noted the escaping steam, 
while in many places the trampling of the ponies gave 
a hollow sound of warning that we were venturing upon 
a crust that might well be the precarious lid of an abyss. 
The geysers are evidences of volcanic action, and the 
field they occupy, which is a shelf at the foot of a gloomy 
ridge, is plainly the crater of a volcano, whose activities 
have declined until the hot and spouting steam and 
waters are its only manifestations. The first thing was 
to select a camping-ground, and any grassy spot not 
too close to a steam hole would do. The first news was 
not encouraging. The main object of going to the 
geyser-land is to see the Great Geyser in eruption, and 
this takes place on the average, once in twenty-four 
hours, and occasionally but five times a week. The 
unpromising intelligence that there had been two erup- 
tions the night before, and the probability was there 
would not be any more for forty-eight hours and per- 
haps longer, was disheartening. It was unusual for 
two of the spectacular convulsions to come so close 
together, and when they did, there was a long inter- 
mission. The Great Geyser is a mound formed by 
the deposit from the overflowing waters; second, 
there is a crater in the mound about sixty feet in di- 
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ameter, and bearing, as one looks into it, a remarkable 
resemblance to a glass of champagne. There is a per- 
petual ascent of bubbles from the centre or stem of the 
glass, which is of unfathomable depth, and a constant 
overflow of water which is exceedingly hot, while the 
lining of the cup is of the most delicate sulphurets, 
white as snow as a rule, but tinged with delicate colors. 
As the bubbles rise rapidly, they break in the centre of 
the cup, or champagne glass, and each agitates the 
water as it overflows the brim, beginning a brook that 
wanders down to the winding river in the valley out- 
spread far toward Hecla the beautiful—the pearl of 
mountains. ‘The mound, composed of what seems a 
scaly sandstone, is of silicate, warm as a hearthstone, 
and occasionally as the bubbles burst, there is an im- 
mense shock at an unknown depth, indicating the giant 
forces struggling far beneath. The sound is that of a 
monstrous tea-kettle gurgling and shaking with steam, 
and the earth sensibly quakes. A little distant from 
the geyser is a splendid pool of great depth, the water 
clear as perfect glass, and so hot that we cooked a 
salmon in it, after the precaution of protecting it from 
the sulphur. The geyser was not accommodating; it 
would not go. It throbbed and bubbled and shook 
the earth and rumbled, but the dazzling display of its 
supreme powers was not for us. When the king came, 
he looked with a melancholy air upon what some one 
was polite enough to call the most distinguished and 
yet the most disloyal of his subjects. So far as 
the king expressed himself in English to the American 
travellers, it was to say with extreme seriousness, and a 
pathetic accent, that it was a great pity the geyser 
would not go. The resource for immediate excite- 
ment was the equally famous pit called the Strocker, 
or the churn, the celebrated characteristic of which is 
that, fifteen minutes after throwing into it a wheelbar- 
row load of turf there is an explosion. The Strocker 
is a well about seven feet in diameter at the surface, 
and tapers down to a point forty feet below, where it 
is not more than eighteen inches across. When suffi- 
cient turf is thrown in to choke the tube at this spot, 
the furious boiling of the water, which stands within 
five or six feet of the surface, is checked, and below 
the obstruction becomes superheated. When the earth 
is boiled away from the turf, vent is given, and the 
effect is like the explosion of a steam boiler. There 
is a tremendous rush, and the seething, steaming water 
bursts forth with such quick and amazing violence, 
that the incautious spectators barely manage to escape 
a scalding. To the general surprise, the boiling, 
blustering jet ascends, white as snow, to a height cer- 
tainly exceeding one hundred and twenty-five feet, and 
some of the spurts of spray must have reached a height 
of two hundred feet, and above that were fleecy pillars 
of vapor. The whole formed a splendid and marvellous 
spectacle, brilliant in its radiance, and startling as an 
exhibition of the forces that have given celebrity to the 
churn, and can always be provoked to yield entertain- 
ment. As the Great Geyser seemed to be reserved, 
and was known to be skittish, it was carefully watched 
through the night by sentinels from the royal and 
American parties. Twice under the sky, which was 
not dark, but a dismal gray at midnight, there were false 
alarms; for the rumbling and thumping and jarring 
under the geyser-mound seemed to indicate instantane- 
ous action, and none were willing to miss the spectacle 
after riding so far. The authorities in charge of the 
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king were, in the morning, invited to consider the prop- 
osition of trying on the Great Geyser the experiment 
that was so successful with the Strocker. The highest 
in authority was Admiral Maltbrun, a descendant of 
the Danish geographer whose name is familiar; to 
him, one of the American party suggested there was a 
chance for an interesting experiment, that there were 
enough men on hand to gather a few cart-loads of turf 
and tumble it suddenly into the geyser, and the novel 
idea was well worth trying, because if it was successful 
we should have the most magnificent exhibition the 
world ever saw, in the way of a fountain of hot water. 
The countenance of the Admiral took on a perplexed 
air of deepest responsibility, and he declared he could 
not venture upon doing anything of the sort so long as 
his majesty was in the neighborhood, because there 
was no telling what might happen; that the geyser, if 
it should be choked up with turf and blow off in the 
ratio of its dimensions with violence like that of the 
Strocker, might yield a volcanic eruption, which would 
interfere with the Danish dynasty. We lingered as late 
as possible into the second day, and rode away reluc- 
tantly, looking over our shoulders at the ghostly vapor 
rising from the bubbling cauldrons, vainly hoping that 
at last the grand old geyser would make the display due 
not merely to royalty, but to those who had journeyed 
from their distant homes in America. And yet Geyser, 
as the king personified it, was obstinate, and at last, 
several miles away, after a long look through a field- 
glass, hoping at length to see the mighty fountain play, 
we turned the corner of the mountain range that drew 
the curtain forever for us over the stage of the geysers, 
and rode away for Thingvalla. Late in the evening 
we came to another turn of the road, and bade farewell 
to Hecla, the most devastating of volcanoes, memorable 
for more than sixty stupendous eruptions within a thou- 
sand years, and the mildest, most peaceful and lovely- 
looking mountain one ever beheld. It appeared dim 
and spectral and far away under the light of the pale 
northern skies, or sparkling with the radiance, deceit- 
fully placid, reflecting the glow of the departing sun. 





The Crocodile Pits of Maabdeh—The St. James Gazette 

The sudden demand for mummied cats reminds me 
of a visit paid many years ago to the famous crocodile 
pits of Maabdeh. It may safely be assumed that those 
who have visited Maahdeh are very few. It lies some 
distance from the Nile, behind Manfaloot, where no 
one stopped in the good old dabeeh days, and the mod- 
ern steamers only touch; moreover, the pits are in the 
desert itself, some hours’ ride. Murray, prudent as 
- usual, does not encourage the adventurous. The editor 
of the Egyptian Handbook admits that his brief re- 
marks are not based on personal knowledge, and the 
errors therein show that they are not based upon a trust- 
worthy report. It is no unwarrantable presumption, 
therefore, to fancy that these very curious antiquities 
are rather discussed than known. My own experience 
was due to accident. Dropping down the Nile very 
late in the spring of 1863, our dabeeh was becalmed off 
Manfaloot, and the dragoman, badgered by two young 
Britons to find them sport, unwillingly named the pits 
of Maabdeh. He proposed simply to ride thither and 
return—that, indeed, is a day’s journey. But, as it 
chanced, the legend of the pits had been familiar to 
me as long as I can recollect. In the beginning of 
this century a certain Mr. Leigh, M.P., explored them 
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with most disastrous results. His narrative may be 
found in a quaint old child’s book called Winter Even- 
ings, extracted doubtless from some record which I 
never came across. Murray gives no reference to the 
story. My recollection cannot be trusted to tell what 
happened to Mr. Leigh precisely, but I know that one 
of his followers died in the cavern, another was lost, a 
third escaped after awful sufferings, and finally they 
had to run the gauntlet of an infuriated population to 
the river side, whence the pasha, or somebody, sent 
them prisoners to Cairo. On the whole it was a very 
striking adventure, a special favorite in our nursery. 
So, when a dragoman suggested, in this casual way, a 
visit to the crocodile pits of Maabdeh, it seemed very 
strange and thrilling to my mind—as though he had 
proposed a trip to fairyland by excursion train. Of 
course his modest programme was derided; we would 
follow the steps of the unfortunate member of parlia- 
ment to the bitter end. Our dragoman became serious 
now. He urged that it was much too late in the day 
for starting, and we had to submit; doubtless the good 
man hoped a wind would spring up in the night. But 
he was disappointed. Long before dawn on the mor- 
row we set out and in the afternoon we reached the 
spot. The entrance of the pits is an oblong fissure in 
the middle of a small plateau among the mountains— 
that is, no other entrance was known in 1863. ‘There 
are no facilities for descent; one may let one’s self fall 
sheer a matter of nine or ten feet and clamber up again 
with the help of a donkey boy’s cumberbund. I do 
not recollect that the ugly possibilities of this situation 
struck us at all, but perhaps some measures had been 
taken to make sure that the boys did not desert. One 
of them, indeed, headed the advance; our dragoman 
had never been down before. The Arab began by 
stripping completely, and he advised us to do the same. 
Then we lighted a candle each and in single file dived 
into the bowels of the rock. At a few feet distance 
the passage narrowed rapidly until there was only room 
to crawl along on one’s stomach. This first gallery 
may be some fifty yards long; it opens on a chamber 
spacious enough, but a natural cavern, evidently. On 
the further side runs another gallery as cramped as the 
last, heated like a furnace, reeking with foul air, vile 
stench of bats, and pungent fumes of bitumen. Then 
we understood why the Arab had stripped. This fright- 
ful passage may be 100 yards long, or*the double of 
that or more; one is unused to measuring distances 
crawling like a snake on one’s stomach. At the end 
lies another chamber, of good height, apparently, if the 
floor were cleared; but the whole area is blocked with 
enormous masses of stone packed as close as they will 
stand, over which one has to clamber stooping. Here 
myriads of bats assail the explorer, blowing out his can- 
dle instantly, clinging to his hair and beard in ropes. 
A moment more and they vanish with a soft rustle of 
countless wings, such as I have heard in other climes 
when the sand grouse fly overhead at dawn and even- 
ing. On the opposite side of this vault the first trace 
of handiwork is observed—a square doorway. I myself 
would have been quite satisfied to drop the track of Mr. 
Leigh’s footsteps at this point. But the dragoman was 
interested now—taking perhaps a professional pride in 
putting the business through successfully. He could 
speak with the guide also. So we went on, still upon 
our stomachs, for an indefinite time, in an atmosphere 
beyond analysis and heat, beyond example in the upper 
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air. It was here probably that Mr. Leigh’s party broke 
down, for I think they did not reach the end. We did! 
After some hundreds of yards, as it seemed, slowly 
the passage heightened—one could get upon one’s 
knees; and then the flooring changed from smooth 
granite to a soft, uneven compost. I lowered my can- 
dle to observe. We were crouching along over kneaded 
human forms! A very strange spectacle, which seemed 
to us an embodied nightmare under the excitement of 
that awful journey. I think I was almost delirious. 
No scene recurs to my memory now more fresh and 
striking than that black cave, with a slender glow of 
candle-light here and there, and the half-naked figures 
glistening with perspiration stretched out above a pave- 
ment of heads and limbs. Many of the faces had been 
gilt, and they shone flickering, here and there, upon 
the dusky mass. We could not get any explanation of 
the extraordinary mangling. The Arab said things had 
been so ever since he could recollect. I must be sup- 
posed that these were mummies of priests and attendants 
buried with the sacred reptiles in their. charge—great 
personages, some of them, evidently. Their families 
had been laid with them, for there were as many women 
perhaps as men, and a great number of children. Every 
one had been stripped and torn to pieces—all of those 
on the surface, at least, for a hurried examination failed 
to show how deep the serried pile of bodies lay. Min- 
gled with them were sheets and strips of cloth, fragments 
of sarcophagi, and quantities of women’s hair in scalps 
—wigs possibly. On the other side of this vault lie the 
hindmost battalions of the crocodile host—innumera- 
ble. Standing on the human pavement there is just 
space enough above and in front to observe the man- 
ner of their disposal, for the topmost layer or two has 
been pulled down. If it were not certain, for other 
reasons, that the present entrance is not that formerly 
used, the arrangement of these crocodile mummies 
would prove it. They filled the space completely from 
floor to arch and side to side uatil the upper ones were 
removed—neatly aligned, tail to head, head to tail, with 
palm leaves laid between and the interstices filled up 
with countless multitudes of young and eggs, these lat- 
ter tied in bundles and wrapped each one in a strip of 
cloth. Since every layer was piled to the roof, it is 
manifest that those who arranged them must have 
worked backward; and since it would be as easy to 
drag an elephant through those passages as to drag the 
superb specimens here—unequaled in my experience 
—of alligators and crocodiles, they must needs have 
been brought from the other side. The demonstration 
is complete, for we had the extremest difficulty in 
drawing behind us two heads chosen among the 
smaller ones. Moreover, it is unlikely that the bats 
used that long subteranean outlet; they are probably 
acquainted with a better and nearerroute. I fancy that 
the enormous blocks of stone upon the floor of the 
second chamber had been put there after excavation, out 
of the way. No one can form an idea how far the 
caverns extend. Removing the top layers as they went. 
and crawling beneath the roof, Arabs, we were told, 
had explored a vault beyond this and found more croc- 
odiles still on the further side. The mountain, they 
said, was stuffed with them. ~ Assuredly the pits are a 
mine of nitrate; and this exportation of mummies for 
manure may effect one good thing at least by causing 
them to be emptied. Treasures may lie beyond the 
vaults where those myriads of crocodiles are stored. 
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FAMOUS CHAPTERS-THE SCHOOLMASTER'S STORY* 


What had the most influence on Oeyvind’s mind at 
this time, was the history of the schoolmaster, which 
his mother told him one evening as they sat by the 
chimney-corner. ‘This history grew into his books, lay 
beneath every word the schoolmaster said, and stole 
round the school-room when it was quiet. It inspired 
him with obedience and reverence, and almost an 
easier apprehension of every thing he was taught. 

The history was as follows: 

Baard was the schoolmaster’s name, and he had had 
a brother who was called Anders. They were very 
fond of each other; both of them enlisted, lived to- 
gether in garrison, and took part in the war, where they 
both became corporals in the same company. When 
they came home again after the war, every one thought 
they were two fine fellows. Then their father died: 
he had much personal property, which it was difficult 
to divide; but they said, in order that this should not 
make any disagreement between them, that they would 
put the goods up at auction. But their father had 
owned a large gold watch, which was famous far and 
wide; for that was the only gold watch people there- 
abouts had seen; and, when it was put up, many rich 
men wanted to get it, until both the brothers began to 
bid too; then the others left off. Now Baard expected 
that Anders would let him get the watch, and Anders 
expected the same of Baard; they bid each in their 
turn, to try the other, and looked over at each other 
while they were bidding. When the watch got up to 
twenty dollars, Baard thought that his brother was not 
doing rightly, and bid on, until it was nearly thirty 
dollars; as Anders still kept on, Baard thought that 
Anders did not remember how kind he had always 
been to him, and, besides that, he was the elder; so 
the watch went up to over thirty dollars. Anders 
kept on. Then Baard put the watch up to forty dol- 
lars at once, and no longer looked at his brother; it 
grew very still in the auction-room, no sound but the 
auctioneer quietly naming the price. Anders thought, 
as he stood there, that if Baard could afford to give 
forty dollars, he could too. Then he bid over. That, 
Baard thought was the greatest disgrace that had ever 
happened to him: he bid fifty dollars in quite a low 
tone. Many people stood around, and Anders thought 
that his brother could not so insult him in the hearing 
of all: he bid over. Then Baard laughed. 

“A hundred dollars, and my brother’s love into the 
bargain!” said he, and turned and went out of the 
room. A while after some one came out to him, as he 
was saddling the horse he had just bought. 

“The watch is yours,” said the man: “ Anders gave 
up.” At the moment Baard heard that, something like 
repentance passed through him: he thought of his 
brother, and not of the watch. The saddle was put 
on, but he stopped with his hand on the horse’s back, 
uncertain whether he should ride off. Then many 
people came out, Anders among them; and, as soon as 
he saw his brother standing over by the saddled horse, 
he did not imagine what Baard was thinking about at 
that minute; but he shouted over to him, “ Thank you 
for the watch, Baard! You will not see it go, the day 
your brother dogs your heels!” 


* From “ The Happy Boy.” By Bjérnstjerne Bjornson, 





“Nor the day I ride to the farm again,” answered 
Baard, white in the face, and swung into the saddle. 

The house where they had lived together with their 
father, neither of them entered again. 

A short time after, Anders married into a workman’s 
family, but did not invite Baard to the wedding; nor 
was Baard in the church. The first year Anders was 
married, the only cow he owned was found dead on 
the north side of the house, where it had been tied to 
graze; and no one could tell of what she died. Several 
other misfortunes occurred, and he was fast going down 
hill; but the worst was, when his barn, with every thing 
in it, burned down in the middle of the winter; no one 
knew how the fire had arisen. 

* Some one has done that, who wishes me ill,” said 
Anders, and he wept that night. He became a poor 
man, and lost all desire for work. 

The next evening Baard stood in Anders’ room. 
Anders lay in bed when he entered, but started up. 

“What do you want here?”~he asked, but then 
stopped and stood staring at his brother. 

“T want to offer you help, Anders: you are not get- 
ting along well,’ Baard answered. 

“T am getting along as you meant to have me, 
Baard! Go from me, now, or I do not know whether 
I can govern myself!” 

“Vou are mistaken, Anders: I repent ”— 

“Go, Baard, or God have mercy on us both!” 

Now this is how it had been with Baard. As soon 
as he heard that his brother was suffering, his heart 
melted; but pride kept him back. Often he had 
come so far that he could see Anders’ house; but one 
time some one came out of the door, another time 
there was a stranger there, or, again, Anders was stand- 
ing outside, chopping wood; so there was always some- 
thing in the way. But one Sunday, later in winter, he 
was again in church, and then Anders was there too. 
Baard saw him: he had grown pale and thin; he wore 
the same clothes as of old, when they used to be to- 
gether, but now they were threadbare and patched. 
During the sermon he looked up at the clergyman, and 
Baard thought he looked good and kind, and remem- 
bered the yeags of their childhood, and what a good 
boy he used to be. Baard himself went to communion 
that day, and he made his God the solemn promise, 
that he would be reconciled to his brother, come what 
would. ‘This resolve went through his soul as he drank 
the wine; and, when he rose, he was going straight over 
to him to sit down beside him; but some one sat in 
the way, and his brother did not look up. After 
church, there was again something in the way, there 
were too many people; he thought it was best to 
go to his brother’s house, and talk seriously with him. 
When the evening came, he did so. He went straight 
to the door of the cot, and listened, and he heard his 
own name spoken: it was by the wife. 

“He went to communion to-day,” 
certainly thought of you.” 

“No: he did not think of me,” said Anders: “I 
know him, he only thought of himself.” 

For a long time nothing was said: Baard was wet 
with perspiration as he stood there, although it was a 
cold evening. The wife inside was busy with her ket- 


said she: “he 
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tle, which sung on the hearth: a little baby cried at 
intervals, and Anders rocked it. Then she said: 

“T believe you are both thinking of each other, with- 
out being willing to confess it.” 

“Let us talk of something else,’’ answered Anders. 

A little while afterward he rose, and came toward the 
door. Baard had to hide himself in the wood-shed; 
but it was just there that Anders came, to get an arm- 
ful ef wood. Baard stood in the corner, and saw him 
distinctly: he had taken off his thread-bare Sunday 
clothes, and had on the uniform he had brought home 
with him from the war, like Baard’s, and which they 
had promised each other never to touch, but to leave 
for a family heirloom. 
worn out; his strong, well-built frame lay as in a 
bundle of rags; and, at the same time, Baard heard the 
gold watch ticking in his own pocket. Anders went 
to where the smaller branches lay; instead of stooping 
to load himself, he stopped, leaned back against the 
wood-pile, and looked out at the sky, clear and glitter- 
ing with stars. Then he drew a sigh, and said— 

“ Ves—yes—yes,—O Lord, O Lord!” 

So long as Baard lived, he heard that ever afterward. 
He was just about to go up to him, when at the same 
moment his brother coughed, and it seemed so difficult ; 
more was not needed to hold him back. Anders took 
his armful of wood, and swept so close by Baard that 
the branches hit his face, so that it smarted. 

For at least ten minutes he stood still on the same 
spot, and it was doubtful when he would have moved, 
if, after his emotion, he had not been seized with such 
a shivering fit that he shook all over. Then he went 
out: he acknowledged freely to himself that he was too 
cowardly to go in. From a wood-box, in the corner 
he had just left, he took a pine-knot, went up into the 
barn, shut the door after him, and struck a light. 
When he had lighted the pine-knot, he held it up to 
the nail where Anders hung his lantern, when he came 
early in the morning to thresh. Baard took out his 
gold watch and hung it on the nail, put out his light 
and left; and then he was so light of heart that he 
bounded over the snow like a young boy. 

The next day he heard that the barn had burned 
that night. Probably sparks had fallen from the pine- 
knot, which lighted him while hanging up the watch. 

This overwhelmed him to such a degree, that he sat 
that day like a sick man, took out his psalm-book, and 
sung so that the people in the house thought he had gone 
crazy. But when evening came, he went out: it was 
bright moonshine. He walked to his brother’s farm, 
dug about where the fire had been, and found, sure 
enough, a melted lump of gold: that was the watch. 

It was with that in his hand he went in to his brother 
that evening, begged for peace, and was going to ex- 
plain every thing. But it has been before related how 
his visit terminated. 

A little girl had seen him dig about the spot of the 
fire, some boys going to a dance had seen him, the 
Sunday evening before, walk down toward the barn, 
people in the house related how strange he appeared 
on Monday, and, as every one knew that he and his 
brother were bitter enemies, information was given and 
an inquiry was made. No one could prove anything 
against him, but suspicion rested on him. 

Anders had thought of Baard, when the barn burned 
down, but had mentioned his suspicions to no one. 
And when he saw Baard enter his room the next even- 
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ing, pale and distressed, he thought immediately, now 
he is seized with repentance, but for such an awful deed 
to his brother he shall never have forgiveness. After- 
ward, he heard how people had seen him go down to 
the barn the same evening it burned; and, although 
nothing came to light at the examination, he firmly 
believed that Baard‘was the guilty one. They met at 
the examination,—Baard with his good clothes, Anders 
in his patched ones: Baard looked over to him, and 
his eyes entreated, so that Anders felt it in the depths 
of his heart. He does not wish me to say anything, 
thought Anders, and when asked if he suspected his 
brother, he answered loudly and distinctly, “ No.” 

Anders took to hard drinking from that day, and 
soon began to show the effects of it. But it was still 
worse with Baard, although he did not drink. 

Late one evening there came a poor woman into the 
little room which Baard rented, and asked him to fol- 
low her out a minute. He knew her: it was his 
brother’s wife. Baard understood directly what errand 
bought her, turned pale as a corpse, dressed himself, 
and followed her without uttering a word. There shone 
a faint light from Anders’ window, it twinkled and dis- 
appeared; and they went in the direction of it, for 
there was no path across the snow. When Baard 
stood for the second time before his brother’s door, he 
noticed a peculiar oder of sickness which made him 
feel ill. They went in. A little child was sitting over 
in the chimney-corner, eating coal, and was quite black 
in the face, but looked up, and laughed with its white 
teeth: it was his brother’s child. 

But over in the bed, with all sorts of clothes thrown 
over him, lay Anders, emaciated, with smooth high 
forehead, and looking with hollow eyes at his brother. 
Baard’s knees shook: he sat down at the foot of the 
bed, and burst into violent sobs. The sick man 
looked at him steadfastly and was silent. At length he 
bade his wife go out, but Baard made a sign to her 
that she should remain; and now these two brothers 
began to talk together. They explained everything 
from the day when they had bid for the watch, up to 
the one when they now met. Baard concluding by tak- 
ing out the lump of gold, always carried with him; and 
it was now. made clear, between the brothers, that in all 
these years they had not felt happy a single day. 

Anders did not say much, for he was not strong 
enough; but Baard remained sitting by his bedside as 
long as Anders was ill. 

“Now, I am quite well,” said Anders, one morning, 
when he woke: “now, brother, we shall live long to- 
gether, and never leave each other, just as of old.” 

But that day he died. 

Baard took the wife and child home with him, and 
they fared. well from that time. What the brothers 
had talked of together, sprung out through walls and 
darkness, and was known to all the people of the dis- 
trict, and Baard became the most respected man among 
them. All greeted him as one who had known great 
sorrow, and found happiness again, or as one who had 
been absent a long time. Baard’s firmness of char- 
acter increased with the friendliness which surrounded 
him: he became a God-fearing man, and wished to 
find some occupation, he said; and so the old corporal 
became schoolmaster. What he impressed on the 
children, first and last, was charity; and he himself 
practised it, so that the children in the little school 
loved him at once as a playmate and as a father. 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 


Pattin’ Juba—Frances E. Wadleigh—Boston Transcript Wuffaw yo’ spi’its alluz sinkin’ ? 

. Yo’ bettuh learn pat juba! 

Brudduh Jones he say awn Sunday 
Ou’ Heb’nly Fahduh lubs us; 

But come sun-up awn a Monday 
Yo’ frets ’s if yo’ alls awphins. 

I knows my shu’t he full o’ holes, 
My trousiz kine 0’ baggy, 


‘* Pattin’ juba”’ is the darky expression for a shuffling dance, in 
which the hands accompany the motion with a rhythmic patting. 
Wuffaw yo’ look a’ me laike dat? 
I ain’t a doin’ nuffin! 
P’yurs laike yo’ t’ink dis chile am flat 
Jes’ caze he’s pattin’ juba. 


I knows my shu t he full o’ holes, My laigs, mam’ say, is jes’ laike poles, 
7 en kine ¢ baggy; ) But—see me pattin’ juba! 

a A i nag oe a 9g om, ; Fi’ cents fuh me? Jes’ caze I dance ? 
iccabreaane hes desire Oh t’anky, missis, t’anky! 

Wuffaw yo’ w’ite folks alluz t’inkin’ Dis nigguh gwine fuh kick an’ prance, 
‘Bout w’at yo’ eat an’ w’ah? Fi’ cents fuh pattin’ juba! 


The Old Band—James Whitcomb Riley—Century 
It’s mighty good to git back to the old town shore, 
Considerin’ I’ve be’n away twenty year and more. 
Since I moved then to Kansas, of course I see a change, 
A-comin’ back, and notice things that’s new to me, and strange ; 
Especially at evenin’, when yer new band-fellers meet, 
In fancy uniform and all, and play out on the street— 7 
* * * What's come of old Bill Lindsey, and the Saxhorn fellers—say ? 
I want to hear the old band play. 
What's come of Eastman and Nat Snow? And where’s War Barnett at? 
And Nate and Boney Meek, Bill Hart, Sam Richa’son and that 
Air brother of him played the drum as twicet as big as Jim? 
And old Hi Kerns, the carpenter—say, what’s become o’ him ? 
I make no doubt yer new band now’s a competenter band, 
And plays their music more by note than what they play by hand, 
And stylisher and grander tunes; but somehow—any-way, 
I want to hear the old band play. 
Sich tunes as “ John Brown’s Body” and “ Sweet Alice,’’ don’t you know; 
And “ The Camels is a-Comin’,” and “ John Anderson, My Jo” ; 
And a dozen others of ’em—‘ Number Nine ” and “‘ Number "Leven ’— 
Was favor-rites that fairly made a feller dream 0’ heaven. 
And when the boys ’u'd saranade, I've laid so still in bed 
I’ve even heerd the locus’ blossoms droppin’ on the shed 
When “ Lily Dale” er “ Hazel Dell” had sobbed and died away— 
* * * T want to hear the old band play. 
The new band may be beats it, but the old band’s what I said— 
It allus ‘peared to kind o’ chord with somepin’ in my head ; 
And, whilse I’m no musicianer, when my blame eyes is jes’ 
Nigh drowned out, and mem’ry squares her jaws and sort 0’ says 
She won't ner never will fergit, I want to jes’ turn in 
And take and light right out o’ here and git back West ag’in— 
And stay there, when I git there, where I never haf to say 
I want to hear the old band play. 


Ann Mart’—Eva Wilder McGlasson—/Judge Black as ink—by way of hair, 
Laws! I got my work to do; Whilse our Ann Mari’ is fair 
Carn't stan’ triflin’ hyere with you, As they make ’em! Law! but why 
Gassin’ ‘crost the fence like they Talk? You've seen our Ann Mari’! 
Warn't no bread to bake to-day, Knowed her, ain’t you, sence we all 
Better ‘light an’ hitch whilse I Played at “tag” when we was small ? 
Go an’ summons Ann Mari’. I was snifflin’, gener'ly, 


’Cuz you tagged her more’n me! 
Even then I sensed right spry 
You’ns liked our Ann Mari’. 
Nat’ral. Every one you meet 
Thinks she’s just as sweet as sweet. 
All the young men, fur an’ near, 
——— dare? Chebas Comes a-courtin’—now see yere# 
pha apaterdnespdl worl aged Quit yer blushing !—'light, whilse I 

Nature’s cranky hand should steer 6s an? cutaadis Ait Viet" 

Two sech onlike gyrls as we 

Inter one same family! 

Many times I've heerd folks say, 
“ Them two sisters >—aw, go ‘way!” 


“ Ain’t she got no work on hand ? 
Well, you see, Jim, some er planned 
Sort o’ plain an’ tough, like me; 
Others more for looks, like she. 
Gyardin’ stuff’s all right—but, my! 
Roses stands for Ann Mari’! 


That thar mare hes flipped some dust 
In my eyes, seems like. I'll just 

Run for Ann—law me !—why, Jim! 
Leave a-go of me, you limb !— 

No way strange. I allers was ’Tis me you want ?—aw, hush—why—why— 


Saller-skinned, with all this fuzz— ‘ I was sure ‘twas Ann Mari’! 
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AMONG THE PLANTS-—IN GARDEN, FIELD, AND FOREST 


Voting for the National Flower—The New York Times 

The intelligent pupils of the public schools of New 
York have been using their agile brains for some time 
past in trying to select from the garden of nature a 
flower which should be sufficiently beautiful to warrant 
its being adopted as a “State flower.” They have 
cogitated and hesitated in their choice and finally they 
have registered their preference in the form of votes. 
One hundred and twenty-two thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-five votes were cast, and the result, accord- 
ing to the report just made by Superintendent Jasper 
to State Superintendent Andrew S. Draper, shows the 
gorgeous goldenrod to have far outstripped its com- 
petitors. That royal flower received the indorsement 
of 26,120 pupils. Its closest rival was the rose, which 
received 22,437 votes, and next came the dainty violet 
with the approval of 19,681 enthusiastic pupils. The 
pretty little daisy was next on the list, and then came 
the stately lily. The vote in detail is, likely, interesting 
to everybody, and is herewith given. The list does 
not include any of the flowers for which less than fifty 
votes were cast. One hundred and five flowers were 
voted for, and of these sixty-nine received less than 
fifty votes: Goldenrod, 26,120; Rose, 22,437; Violet, 
19,681; Daisy, 17,180; Lily, 7,412; Pansy, 6,959; 
Buttercup, 3,769; Lily of the Valley, 3,569; Wild 
Rose, 2,824; Lilac, 2,538; Forget-me-not, 1,485; Sun- 
flower, 1,363; Pink, 914; Snowball, 845; Morning 
Glory, 796; Geranium, 756; Pond Lily, 696; Tulip, 
396; Arbutus, 343; Bluebell, 326; Heliotrope, 280; 
Dandelion, 273; Chrysanthemum, 174; Clover, 167; 
Apple Blossom, 138; Honeysuckle, 111; Mountain 
Laurel, 110; Peony, 104; Hyacinth, 100; Aster, 94; 
Lady’s Slipper, 94; Mayflower, 70; Magnolia, 68; 
Dahlia, 60; Primrose, 59; Fuchsia, 53. Total, 122,- 
363; scattering votes, 632; grand total, 122,995. 





Fantastic Gardening —Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 

Cultivating plants to increase the size of the bloom, 
to create new colors, we can understand and approve 
when we behold the wonderful results attained by 
florists, who make the common flowers astonish us by 
their wonderful variety of tint, their size and fragrance. 
Roses now bewilder us by the number of their varieties, 
and the pansy and chrysanthemum have become in 
themselves sufficient to justify special horticultural ex- 
hibitions. In the olden time the mania in the great 
gardens of European palaces and chateaus was to tor- 
ture plants, and, by trimming, make them assume the 
forms of men and animals. The time expended to 
obtain results was great, but the results themselves 
were not. Queer, quaint, are the qualified terms of 
praise that alone can be accorded to them. Such 
gardens are now rare enough, but one exists near 
Steinheim, in Germany, the work of Anton Meier. As 
the rail-cars speed along, passengers see this strange 
hedge assume forms of sportsmen, a man on horseback, 
men quarrelling, a general with his laurel wreath, an 
elephant, a camel, a llama, deer, sheep, goat, hog, an 
ass, a cat, crocodile, monkey, peacock, bird feeding its 
young, a spinning-wheel, etc. The Japanese have 
done violence to nature in another way; for years, 
perhaps centuries, they have bent their energies to 


dwarfing trees, and to making miniature groves of real 
trees so small that you can have a dozen trees ina 
window garden. Mr. Matsunami, a Japanese gentle- 
man in Paris, explains the system adopted. A young 
tree, some months old only, is planted in a pot con- 
taining a little earth such as the particular tree prefers. 
Even in this way the tree will be diminutive, like a 
poorly fed child. To insure due proportions, the trunk 
and branches are twisted, or bent over from time to 
time, and kept in place by stakes and cords. The trunk 
or branch grows stouter, and endeavors to shoot up 
vertically. The new shoot is then twisted and turned 
out of its natural course, twisted spirally, bent down 
toward the ground. This system is kept up with every 
branch and shoot; is persisted in for years, the task of 
distorting being handed down in a family from father 
to son. As the shoots multiply, those not needed are 
cut away, and the work goes on; the bands and sup- 
ports being removed only when the branch has become 
so firm in its distorted form that it cannot take its 
natural course. The pine, the arbor vite (thuya), re- 
tinospora, are favorite subjects for these Japanese 
gardeners. In the collection in France is a dwarf 
Japanese pine, one hundred and fifty years old, not 
two feet high; retinosporas from twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty years old, and measuring only four 
to eighteen inches; an arbor vite that boasts of being 
a centenarian, but does not exceed a height of fifteen 
inches. These trees are cone-bearers, but other trees 
can be treated in the same way; the hardy pines are 
often selected as better fitted to stand transporta- 
tion from Japan. In all these dwarf trees, the root, 
unable to expand, being hemmed in by the pot, be- 
comes distorted and crops out of the ground, so that 
there is sometimes more root apparent than real 
trunk, a thuya fifteen inches high having roots eight 
inches high, and a retinospora three and a half inches 
high having roots ten inches high. Among wealthy 
Japanese it is not uncommon to find standing outside 
the window a little case containing a number of these 
dwarf trees, which, left to their natural growth, would 
have formed a grove large enough to surround and 
overshadow the house. This taste for dwarfishness, 
deformity, or oddity cannot surprise us. Iastances of 
similar taste occur in all countries and at all times. 





The Great Dragon Tree of Orotava—The London Globe 

With an antiquity rivalling, probably exceeding, that 
of the pyramids of Egypt, and a reputation scarcely 
inferior, it is remarkable how little notice has been 
taken of the death of the colossal dragon tree of 
Orotava. This gigantic, hoary-headed vegetable vet- 
eran died almost suddenly a few years ago, and may 
be said, like the deacon’s wonderful old masterpiece, 
to have gone “to pieces all at once—all at once, 
and nothing first—just as bubbles when they burst.” 
After a babyhood of centuries, decades of maturity, 
and a decadence of ages, it does seem pitiable that 
the departure of this wonder of the world should have 
evoked little or no comment. In accordance with the 
new theory that plants feel and have a hereafter, it 
may be that the old dragon tree is receiving elsewhere 
its meed of praise and reward for a long and respected 
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life. Though called a tree, in truth the renowned curi- 
osity of Orotava was nothing of the sort. It wasa 
kind of gigantic, bloated asparagus, and a near blood 
relation to the fragile, delicate lilies of our gardens. 
But even Solomon at his least glorious epoch would 
never have been jealous of this phenomenon, for the 
dragon tree is at every period of its strange growth a 
monstrous, uncouth thing—a creepy, evil-suggesting, 
out-of-all-time creature, fit companion of ungainly 
pterodactyls and gigantic saurians, with some of which 
the ancient specimen of Orotava may have been per- 
sonally acquainted in its younger days. With its 
blood-red sap exuding freely, though with curdling 
slowness, at every wound, its strange crown of stiff, 
strong, sword-like leaves at the end of every octopus- 
like arm, and its scale-clad trunk, it is not difficult to 
trace the origin of its name. The tree which bears 
the golden apples is indigenous to the Canaries, and 
little fancy was required with an imaginative people to 
turn this monstrous vegetable growth into the guardian 
dragon. Did not it bleed thick red blood; did it not 
bristle with swords, and was not its abode on those 
Isles of the Blest far beyond the gates of Gades, in the 
veritable garden of the Hesperides? The ancients 
always spoke of one dragon guarding the golden fruit, 
because the monster of Orotava was even then re- 
moved from all its comrades in size, bulk, and ghastli- 
ness. The old Guanches venerated the monster, 
though they were brought up under its shadow and 
must have been well accustomed to its peculiarities. 
They regarded it as possessed of animal life and deified 
it, in its hollow trunk performing Druidical rites, and 
they used its blood-red sap (the dragon’s blood of 
commerce) for embalming their dead. When Alonzo 
de Lugo, the conqueror of Teneriffe, came to Orotava 
in 1493, he spared the tree, but scandalized at the pro- 
fane mysteries which had taken place in its interior, he 
converted its hollowness into a chapel for holy mass. 
Humboldt, in 1799, gives its height as “ appearing” 
about 50 or 60 feet, and its circumference near the 
roots as 45 feet, and the diameter of the trunk at 10 
feet from the ground “is still 12 English feet,” and he 
computed its age at 10,000 years. The opening was 
so large that a table was placed in it, round which 
fourteen persons could seat themselves; and a stair- 
case in the interior conducted the visitor up to the 
height whence the branches sprang. Slow indeed must 


have been its growth, for 400 years after the visit of the 


first navigators Le Dru measured the tree most care- 
fully, proving that during that long period the increase 
had only been one foot at the base, the other dimen- 
sions being practically identical. Since Humboldt’s 
account, the famous dragon tree of Orotava was visited 
by nearly all the travellers, historians, monks, peddlers, 
and soldiers who had the mildest globe-trotting pro- 
pensity. In 1819 an arm was wrenched off in a storm, 
and about some forty years ago some unscrupulous 
persons cut off a huge piece of the hollow trunk and 
presented it to the Kew Museum. Another storm in 
1867 broke off the upper part, leaving the trunk alone 
standing. A traveller at that time says the ground un- 
derneath was covered with pieces of broken branches, 
some being eighteen feet in circumference. When the 
land where the tree was growing came into the posses- 
sion of the late Marquis del Sauzal he nursed the aged 
vegetable with loving care, filled up the gap in its trunk 
with masonry, and did all that was possible to prolong 
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its existence. Piazzi Smyth, who saw it in 1856, mea- 
sured the trunk and found it 60 feet high above the 
ground, and 48% feet in circumference at that level, 
and 24 feet in circumference at a height of 14% feet. 
He says: “ Proudly it raises its antique arms above 
everything around; but how it is hampered. An in- 
digenous wild laurel tree is absolutely in contact on 
one side, and a Lombardy poplar is almost touching 
on the other; while there are such numerous peach 
trees, oleanders, and oranges between and all about, 
that there is hardly a single point from which we can 
get a fair view.” The old tree, moderately credited 
with 6,000 years of life, has gone the way of all trees, 
but most felicitously the Marquesa del Sauzal has 
planted on its exact site a seedling derived from its 
most ancient progenitor, and this youngster is now a 
healthy plant some four feet high, looking—in shape 
only-- exactly like a fine long carrot, lightly stuck in 
the ground by its taper end, and surmounted by a 
crown of sword-shaped leaves. The visitor to Orotava 
still climbs up the steep hill above Puerto to visit the 
beautiful garden of the Marquesa del Sauzal, and see 
the spot where the historic tree formerly stood. This 
baby dragon will probably not flower for some twenty 
or thirty years yet, and it will only branch after it 
has blossomed. In botanical language, the dragon 
tree is Dracena draco, and is described as having a 
tree-like stem, which, when the tree is very old, be- 
comes much-branched, each branch being terminated 
by “a crowded head of lanceolate linear entire leaves 
of a glaucous green color, which leaves embrace the 
stem by their base, and on falling off at maturity leave 
a ring-like cicatrix or scar.” In old age curious warts 
appear, and one from the old Orotava tree has been 
preserved, which is as large as a good-sized cocoanut. 
Though no particular care has hitherto been taken in 
the Canaries to rear these curious trees, there are still 
a few fairly-sized specimens for the visitor to see, one 
of the oldest extant being probably that at the gates of 
the cemetery at Icod. It is mentioned in the ancient 
chronicle of the conquest of the island of Teneriffe, 
and standing in solitary grandeur is the best specimen 
to study. There is one other good example at Icod 
de los Vinos, which may be is even older. These 
dragon trees, however, are small and absurdly young, 
compared with the veteran which till recently guarded 
the golden apples in the Garden of the Hesperides. 





The Forms and Uses of Leaves—Horticultural Times 

Even the most cursory observer of vegetable life 
must have been often struck with the various forms of 
leaves. Why they should be so variously formed does 
not, however, often suggest itself, though there is a 
reason for the special shape and texture of almost 
every leaf in existence. Plants, such as grasses, 
daffodils, and others which usually grow in clusters, have 
generally narrow leaves growing upright, so as not to 
overshadow one another. Other plants, of isolated 
habits, have an arrangement of foliage which secures to 
themselves the space of ground necessary for their de- 
velopment. The daisy, dandelion, and shepherd’s purse 
—which may mostly be seen in pastures—are examples 
of this. A circle of broad leaves pressed against the 
ground, forming what is known asa rosette growth, 
effectually bars the approach of any other plant and 
keeps clear from all other roots the space of ground 
necessary to its own nutriment. Floating leaves, and 
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leaves of marsn plants, are usually of simple outline, 
for, having few competitors, they are not liable to get 
in one another’s light. Submerged plants have mostly 
leaves of narrow segments—the reason for which is not 
very well understood, though it is assumed by natural- 
ists that it is for the purpose of exposing as large a 
surface as possible, in order to extract the minute pro- 
portion of carbonic acid dissolved in a vast bulk of 
water. Leaves on the boughs of trees are often much 
divided, so as to fold easily, to prevent their being 
rent and torn by high winds, while the glossy surface 
of evergreens is intended to throw off rain and dew, 
which might freeze on them, and so cause injury to the 
tissues within. But the hairs on the surface of leaves 
are perhaps the most interesting study of all. With 
the aid of a microscope, the beautiful and systematic 
arrangement of these can be easily discerned, and 
their uses understood. On many plants there are glan- 
dular hairs, to catch or deter small creeping insects; 
on others there are hairs set so as to act as effectively 
against young animals as a spike palisade against ob- 
trusive boys; on others, hairs which arrest the drops 
of moisture and force them down the leaf-stalk, to 
moisten the earth about the roots; while others are 
protected by a series of poisoned stings. ‘The ordin- 
ary nettle is an example of this, and the beauty and 
ingenuity of its mechanism is truly wonderful. Each 
nettle hair is armed with a brittle and pointed siliceous 
cap, which breaks off in the wound: and the poison 
is then able to flow out through a tubular hair, from 
areservoir at its base. There is scarcely a form of 
leaf but is specially modified by nature for some par- 
ticular purpose, and the discovery of this purpose is a 
source of very pleasant, as well as profitable, study. 


Curiosities of Chrysanthemums—North China Herald 

The chrysanthemum has many varieties. It has yel- 
low, white, red, purple, or variously colored flowers. 
The native horticulturists have found it comparatively 
easy to modify its appearance and color. There is an 
old statement that the Soochow gardeners take it when 
it is a foot above the ground and pluck off the termi- 
nal bud at the top. After a few days the one bud 
originates two. These again are decapitated and a 
similar result follows, so that when autumn arrives the 
number of flowers on one staJk is very great, and they 
grow into a sort of round hemisphere like a cart cov- 
ering. It was the early discovery that modifications in 
the flowers could be produced in this way that led the 
Chinese to attach so much importance to this flower. 
It was about a.D. 400 that it became a special garden 
favorite, and was valued by the poets. Tan Yuen 
Ming, of that time, was very fond of it, and a search 
specially in his poems has resulted in the fact that he 
classed it with the pine, for endurance. The petals re- 
main in their place after winds and storms, and it was 
this feature in the flower which he admired. The Chi- 
nese represent yellow as the natural color, and they add 
that white asters after a year or two are apt to change 
back to yellow. In some varieties the flowers are de- 
ciduous, and in others not so. A pale yellow changes 
to white, after the plant has flowered with unusual lux- 
uriance; and white, in the same way, when exhibiting 
a tendency to variation, becomes red. Such flowers 
wither on the stem. When the petals are far apart 
they are apt to fall early, and after the full period of 
blossoming they gradually drop off. If wind and rain 
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should come and shake them, they all fall off together 
and cover the ground. Such minute observation of a 
flower as this is an example of the pains taken by the 
Chinese in the study of nature. The Soochow gar- 
deners mentioned, mean, of course, the gardeners of the 
great plain of which Soochow is the capital, and Shang- 
hai with Tai-tsang and Kiang-yin are particularly no- 
ticed as having a climate or soil, or local skill in hor- 
ticulture, which greatly favors the variability of the 
Chinese aster. From the statement made it is proba- 
ble that there is no part of China where there is more 
success in cultivating the China aster than in the gar- 
dens of these cities. Some chrysanthemums grow to 
ten feet in height, and some discs are as large as a 
saucer. ‘Twocolors appear onthe same flower. These 
are called coarse varieties. The finer include velvety 
sorts and those which are cylindrical in shape, or turn 
to the west, or are indented like wolves’ teeth. Those 
which are most valued in China are flowers which be- 
gin with being small and grow larger, and petals which 
are close-set, numerous, and fresh in color. The chrys- 
anthemum flower is fabled by the Chinese to have the 
power of conferring immortality. To obtain the result 
it must be eaten, with the fruit of the “wutung,” by 
the believing. In Szechuan there is in the Confucian 
temple of the capital of the province an image of the 
genius of the chrysanthemum. The being represented 
is said to be a girl who drank the wine of the chrysan- 
themum flower in the Han palace and thus became im- 
mortal. Those students who pray to her are success- 
ful in the examinations. In a cave of the same city 
there is a painting, drawn upon the wall, of a woman 
holding a chrysanthemum in her hand. Before her is 
represented a monkey. She is called “The Lady of 
the Chrysanthemum,” and students who pray to her 
have remarkable dreams» The Chrysanthemum Si- 
nense has probably for two centuries been well known 
in Europe. The florets, whether of the ray or of the 
disc, are never blue, but they appear with almost every 
other possible color. The books say that the Chinese 
must, for long ages, have been carefully improving the 
plant, and that their great-richness in development and 
in variety of properties has risen from sporadic pecu- 
liarity and intermixture with allied species unknown in 
Europe. This last effect would be caused by insects 
bringing with them in their visits to the flowers the 
pollen of neighbor plants. The remarkable variability 
of these plants is partly due to an excellent constitu- 
tion, which allows them to be easily propagated by 
cuttings. About half of the flower-heads should be de- 
stroyed to increase the size and beauty of those which 
remain. Not being delicate, some kinds till submit 
to their stems being pegged down near the surface of 
the ground, and the beauty of a garden plot is remark- 
able when the flowers of certain hardy varieties are in 
this way so restricted as to rise only a few inches from 
the ground. European gardeners obtain seeds from 
widely different localities, and aim by mixture to rival 
the handsomest varieties introduced from China. We 
must subtract the legendary element generously, and 
recognize a true love of natural beauty in the great at- 
tachment which the Chinese have for the peony, the 
plum-flower, and the China aster, which have been all 
favorites for fourteen hundred years or more. This is 
one of the main sources of the development of Chinese 
painting, in which these flowers have had as much atten- 
tion as baskets of fruit among the painters of Holland. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


In New Mexitco—Town Topics 
Senorita, fill the cup, 
Ere I give the call “To arms!’ 
Hold the blood-red chalice up, 
Just to contemplate its charms! 
See the wit and wealth of earth, 
See the love of which we dream, 
See the thousand rubies gleam, 
See the music and the mirth! 


Sefiorita, thou art fair 
As a spirit-child of song! 
Gems thine eyes and silk thy hair, 
Lithe thy limbs and round and strong! 
Thou art mine, at least awhile !— 
What’s a soldier’s life, I ask, 
If he cannot sometimes bask 
In his Spanish sweetheart’s smile? 


Senorita, let us drink, 

Drink, and merry be till dawn! 
Let the evil spirits blink 

Their green eyes, and then begone! 
Off with care and on with joy! 

Sing a song, my tawny dove, 

Of a lover and his love, 

Sing for thy wild soldier boy! 
Senorita, fill once more, 

If the flagon is not dry; 
Clink the glasses as before, 

Raise the glistening goblets high! 
When was I so merry—when ? 

Ah, my rosebud of the South, 

Thus I kiss thy warm, sweet mouth, 
So !—now let us drink again! 
Senorita, am I mad? 

Oh, but I am recktess, very ! 

One forgets himself, egad! 

With Amontillado sherry! .. . 
Would my lady call this right? . . 

Far off yonder in the States 

Trustingly my lady waits .. . 
Senorita fair, good-night ! 

Put Up the Bars—Providence Journal 
After the milking was over, 

Annie would follow the cows 
Half a mile down to the clover, 

And turn them in to the browse. 
Neat little figure is Annie, 

Handling the bars in the lane, 
Letting down ever so many 

Just in the sunlight’s wane. 

Wild roses blooming beside her 
*Match not her cheek’s lovely red, 
And the leaves trying to hide her, 

Dance to her musical tread. 
Witching curls peep from her bonnet— 

Peep like bright birds from their nest! 
And the heart—oh, to have won it! 

Beats with a gentle unrest. 

Lips may be humming a ditty, 

And faces may show unconcern ; 
But secrets there are—what a pity 

That some are too eager to learn. 
Now while the robins are nesting, 

Why does she wait in the lane? 
Though, if white arms need a resting, 

No one, of course, could complain. 
Lights in the farm-house are gleaming, 

And bars must be laid in their place, 
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But little Annie stands dreaming, 
A blush on her beautiful face. 





Is it late? Not that she cares now; 
Ah, merry eyes, mild and brown, 
Could you not tell why she wears now 

Just the least mite of a frown? 
Over the path by the hillside 
Some one would wander by night; 
Some one who came from the mill side 
Lured by two eyes that were bright. 
Meadow and valley grow stiller, 
Under the earlier stars; 
Would it be strange if the miller 
Helped Annie to put up the bars? 




























Invocation— Ambrose Bierce—S. F. Examiner 
Goddess of Liberty! Lo, thou 
Whose tearless eyes behold the chain, 
And look unmoved upon the slain, 
Eternal peace upon thy brow,— 
Before whose shrine the races press, 
Thy perfect favor to implore 
(The proudest tyrant asks no more, 
The ironed anarchist no less),— 
Whose altar-coals that touch the lips 
Of prophets kindle, too, the brand 
By Discord fiung with wanton hand 
Among the houses and the ships,— 
Upon whose tranquil front the star 
Burns bleak and passionless and white, 
Its cold inclemency of light 
More dreadful than the shadows are,— 
Thy name we do not here invoke 
Our civic rights to sanctify ; 
Enthroned in thy remoter sky, 
Thou heedest not our broken yoke. 
Thou carest not for such as we; 
Our millions die to serve the still 
And secret purpose of thy will. 
They perish—what is that to thee ? 
The light that fills the patriot’s tomb 
Is not of thee. The shining crown 
Compassionately offered down 
To those who falter in the gloom, 
And fall, and call upon thy name, . 
And die desiring—’tis the sign 
Of a diviner love than thine, 
Rewarding with a richer fame. 
To Him alone let freemen cry 
Who hears alike the victor’s shout, 
The song of faith, the moan of doubt, 
And bends Him from His nearer sky. 


God of my country and my race! 

So greater than the gods of old— 

So fairer than the prophets told : 
Who dimly saw and feared Thy face,~ 
Who didst but half reveal Thy will 

And gracious ends to their desire, 

Behind the dawn’s advancing fire 
Thy tender day-beam veiling still— 

To whom the unceasing suns belong, 

And deed is one with consequence,— 

_ To whose divine inclusive sense 
The moan is blended with the song,— 
Whose laws, imperfect and unjust. 

Thy just and perfect purpose serve : 

The needle, howsoe’er it swerve, 
Still warranting the sailor’s trust,— 
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God, lift Thy hand and make us free; 
Perfect the work Thou hast designed. 
Oh, strike away the chains that bind 
Our souls to one idolatry! 
The liberty Thy love hath given 
We thank Thee for. We thank Thee for 
Our great dead fathers’ holy war 
Wherein our manacles were riven. 


We thank Thee for the stronger stroke 
Ourselves delivered and incurred 
When—Thine incitement half unheard— . 

The chains we riveted we broke. 


We thank Thee that beyond the sea 
The people, growing ever wise, 
Turn to the West their serious eyes, 

And dumbly strive to be as we. 


As when the sun’s returning flame 
Upon Egyptian statue shone, 
And struck from the enchanted stone 
The music of a mighty fame, 


Let Man salute the rising day 
Of liberty, but not adore. 
*Tis Opportunity—no more— 

A useful, not a sacred, ray. 


It bringeth good, it bringeth ill, 
As he possessing shall elect. 
He maketh it of none effect 
Who worketh not withia Thy will. 
Oh, give us more or less, as we 
Shall serve the right or serve the wrong. 
Confirm our freedom but so long 
As we are worthy to be free. 


But when (oh, distant be the time !) 
Majorities in passion draw 
Insurgent swords to murder Law, 

And all the land is red with crime ; 


Or—nearer menace !—when the band 
Of feeble spirits cringe and plead 
To the gigantic strength of Greed, 

And fawn upon his iron hand ; 


Nay, when the steps to pow’r are worn 
In hollows by the feet of thieves, 
And Mamnnon sits among the sheaves, 
And chuckles while the reapers mourn— 


Then stay Thy miracle !—replace 
The broken throne, repair the chain, 
Restore the interrupted reign 
And veil again Thy patient face. 
Lo! here upon the world’s extreme 
We stand and lift our arms and dare 
By Thine eternal name to swear 
Our country, which so fair we deem— 
Upon whose hills, a bannered throng, 
The spirits of the dawn display 
Their flashing lances all the day 
And hear the sea’s pacific song— 
Shall be so ruled in right and grace 
That men shall say : ‘Oh, drive afield 
The lawless eagle from the shield, 
And call an angel to the place!” 
The Golden Years—San Francisco News Letter 
In King Arthur’s days a goodly set 
Were the Knights of the Table Round, 
And whenever they met the feast was wet, 
For no better fellows were found 
Than this fighting, singing, genial lot, 
In the golden years of Camelot. 
Gawain was a full and rotund man, 
Though perhaps a bit of a prig; 
But he chanted his song, and he drained his can, 
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And he shouted between each swig, 


“Though I pray o’er much, I can punish my pot 


To the golden years of Camelot.” 


Sir Bedevere loved much the stout boar’s head, 
And the trout from the crystal brook ; 
He drew many a cork to wash down the pork, 
And many a flagon he took ; 
Though he drank like a fish, he was none of a sot 
In the golden years of Camelot. 


Sir Galahad, ere in a pious fit, 
He sought for the Holy Grail, 
At the Table Round for hours would sit 
And quaff down the nut-brown ale; 
He drank it cold and he drank it hot 
In the golden years of Camelot. 


But the best of those merry knights, I ween, 
Though weak on the ladies was he, 
Who loved King Arthur’s beautiful queen— 
And an amorous damsel was she— 
Aye, the grandest of all was Sir Lancelot, 
In the golden days of Camelot. 


If, like Galahad the pious, we pray, 
And eat like Sir Bedevere, 
And, like Sir Gawain, the flagon drain, 
We shall never know sorrow or fear, 
And remember the fate of Sir Lancelot, 
To love when we choose, but never be caught. 


Shoulder to shoulder those brave knights stood 
Steadfast and loving and pure ; 
They mingled in battle their warrior blood, 
Their swords were keen-edged and sure, 
Their escutcheons were bright and without a blot, 
In the golden years of Camelot. 


Let us fight at this table the battles of mirth, 
And let our knightly swords, 
When the wine goes round and we own the earth, 
Be genial and kindly words ; 
Then shall we feel to the board is brought 
The joys of the days of Camelot. 


Love's Dream—Springfield Republican 
If I die first, dear love, 
My mournful soul, made free, 
Shall sit in heaven’s high portal 
. To wait and watch for thee— 
To wait and watch for thee, love, 
And through the deep, dark space, 
To peer with human longings 
For thy beloved face. 


*Mid all the stars of heaven, 
One only do I see, 
The earth-star of my passion, 
Half heaven for holding thee— 
All heaven for holding thee, love, 
And, brightest of the spheres, 
By thy dear smile illumined, 
Or hallowed by thy tears. 
if I die first, dear love, 
I feel that this shall be, 

For heaven will not be heaven 
Until it’s shared with thee— 
Until it’s shared with thee, love, 

I'll linger at the gate, 
Or be thy guardian angel 
To teach thee how to wait. 
And when thine hour shall come, 
And throngh the yielding niziit, 
I see thy happy spirit, 
Upsoaring, robed in light, 
Mine shall go ferth to meet thee, 
And through the eternal door 
Passion with thee rejoicing, 
Made one for evermore. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JULY, 1890 


Biographic and Reminiscent : 


A Yankee in Andersonville: T.H. Mann: Century Magazine. 
Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson: g: Jos. Jefferson: Cent. 


Bismarck and His Time: Solomon Schindler: Arena. 


Carducci, and the Hellenic Reaction in Italy: F. Sewall: Harp. 
Italian Old Masters: Filippino Lippi: W. J. Stillman; Cent. 
Nathaniel Bacon, the Patriot of 1676: Edw. Eggleston: Cent. 
Richard Henry Lee: Frank Gaylord Cook: Atlantic Monthly. 


Sketch of Matthew Fontaine Maury: Pop. Science Monthly. 


Some Colonial and Revolutionary Letters: Fred. Daniel: Harp. 
Stephen A. Douglas: Hon. Lyman Trumbull: Belford’s Mag. 


Wendell Phillips: Wendell P. Stafford: Atlantic Monthly. 
Fiction— Short Stories : ' 


A Poetess: A Story: Mary E. Wilkins: Harper's Magazine. 
Dragged Down: A Story: Ernest De Lancey Pierson: Belf. 


Gwendolen’s Test: A Story: Jeannette H. Walworth: Belf. 
Little Venice: Grace Denio Litchfield : Century Magazine. 

No. 6911: 
The Last Slave Ship: George Howe: Scribner’s Magazine. 
The Moonlighter of County Clafe : Jonathan Sturges: Harp. 


The Music-Master’s Substitute: J. K. Reeve: Belford’s Mag. 


The Postmaster at Bible Hill: Robert Y. Toombs: Cosmop. 
The Scarecrow: Sally Pratt McLean Greene : Harper’s Mag. 
Truth and Untruth: A Story: Matt Crim: Harper’s Mag. 

Two Letters: A Story: Brander Matthews: Harper’s Mag. 
Under Five Shillings: Octave Thanet: Scribner’s Magazine. 


Was It Typical?: A Story: Julian Hawthorne : Cosmopolitan. 


Fiction—Serial Stories : 
Felicia: 1-3: Fanny N. D. Murfree: Atlantic Monthly. 


Friend Olivia: Part g: Amelia E. Barr: Century Magazine. 
In the Valley : 35-37: Harold Frederic: Scribner's Magazine. 


Jerry: Part 1: Chaps. 7-10: Scribner’s Magazine. 


Port Tarascon: Part 2; Alphonse Daudet: Harper’s Mag. 


Sidney: 20-22: Margaret Deland: Atlantic Monthly. 
The Anglomaniacs: Part 2: The Century Magazine. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray : Oscar Wilde: Lippincott’s Mag. 


Literary Criticism : 


A Famous Chapbook Villain: Howard Pyle: Ilarper’s Mag. 
English Literature in English Politics: Adam Badeau: Belf. 


Odysseus and Nausicaa: Wm. C. Lawton: Atlantic. 
Shall We Endow Authors?: Wm. Mathews: No. Am. Rev. 


Some Notes on a Neglected Book: Joaquin Miller: Belford’s. 


The Language of the Recent Norwegian Writers: Atlantic. 
The Newspaper of the Future: Noah Brooks: The Forum. 
Miscellaneous Papers : 


A Taste of Kentucky Blue-grass: John Burroughs: Century. 


A Short Study of Hamlet: Jas. E. Murdoch: The Forum. 
Bird Cradles : W. Hamilton Gibson: Scribner's Magazine. 
Faith and Credulity: John Burroughs: No. Am. Rev. 

Insect Pests of the House: Miss M. W. Brooks : 


Over the Teacups: 8: Oliver Wendell Holmes: Atlantic. 
Surf and Surf-Bathing: Duffield Osborne: Scribner's. 
The House of Tembinoka: Robert L. Stevenson: Scribner’s. 


Musical Sense in Animals and Men: A. Weismann: Pop. Sci. 


The Town Poor: Sarah Orne Jewett: Atlantic Monthly. 


Three Great Training Schools: Eleanor S. Thackara: Cosmop. 


Treasury Notes: L. E. Chittenden: Harper’s Magazine. 
Poetry of the Month : 


A Dead Soldier: A Poem: George Edgar Montgomery: Harp. 


A Unit: Elizabeth Stoddard : Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Ata Dinner of Artists: R. H. Stoddard: Century Magazine. 
Buried Thought: Helen Thayer Hutcheson: Century Mag. 


Horace: Book 3: Ode13: Austin Dobson: Scribner’s Mag. 


In a Volume of Sir Thomas Browne: J. R. Lowell: Atlantic. 


In Glad Weather: Charles B. Going: Scribner’s Magazine. 


In the Night Watches: Alice Wellington Rollins: Century. 
Losses: A Poem: George Edgar Montgomery: The Cosmop. 


Love-making in Hay-making: Zitella Cocke: Century. 
Moths: Frank Dempster Sherman: Cosmopolitan. 


Praise: A Poem: Matthew Richey Knight: Harper's Mag. 
Progress and Pain: A Poem: No Name Papers: The Arena. 
Reminiscence : A Poem: Charles Lotin Hildreth: Belford’s. 


Sycamores in Bloom: William Sharp: Harper’s Magazine. 
Thalia: A Poem: Thomas Bailey Aldrich: Harper’s Mag. 


Diamonds versus Hearts: Will P. Hooper: Belf. 


Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Mozart’s Idea of Conformance: Fred. Lyster: Belford’s Mag. 


The Muezzin: Clinton Scollard : Century Magazine. 
To the Cricket: Archibald Lampman : Scribner’s Magazine. 
Wait but a Day: Rose Hawthorne Lathrop: Lippincott’s. 


Religious and Philosophical : 


A Defense of Bible Patriarchs: C. H. Moore: The Arena. 

Churchianity versus Christianity : Carlos Martyn: The Arena. 
Mormonism in Idaho: Captain John Codman: Belford’s Mag. 
Presbyterianism in America: Rev. James M. Ludlow: Cosmop. 
Why so Many Definitions of Religion?: F. N. Riale: Pop. Sci. 


Scientific and Industrial. 


A Talk about Meteorites: Oliver W. Huntington: Pop. Sci. 
Antiquity of Man: Andrew D. White: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Evolution of Animals: David S. Jordan: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
False Hydrophobia: Dr. W. A. Hammond: North Amer. Rev. 
Formative Influences: Prof. John Tyndall: The Forum. 
Gunpowder and Its Successors: F. M. Barber: Forum. 
Human Heredity: James H. Stoller: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Keely’s Contributions to Science: Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore: Lip. 
Modern Eclipse Problems: David P. Todd: The Forum. 
Physical and Mental Disease: J. H. Browne: The Arena. 
Science and the African Problem: N.S. Shaler: Atlantic. 
Storms and Earthquakes: Dr. Felix L. Oswald: Belford’s Mag. 
Telepherage in Practical Use: F. A. Fernald: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Pasteur Treatment: Dr. Paul Gibier: North Amer. Rev. 
The Powers.of the Air: Felid L. Oswald: Lippincott’s Mag. 


Sociological and Political : 


A Single Tax upon Land: Atkinson and George: Century. 

A Society of Many Colorings : Lafcadio Hearn: Cosmopolitan. 
American Society: Mrs. Roger A. Pryor: ‘The Cosmopolitan. 
Architecture and Democracy: Robert S. Peabody: Harper’s. 
Concerning Corporation Law: Amos G. Warner: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Court Life at Versailles: Edward King: Cosmopolitan. 
Critics of Problems of Greater Britain: North American Rev. 
Defense of the Veto Power: Edward C. Mason: Forum. 

Dr. Hartt and the Rum Problem: K. Hardy: The Arena. 
Emancipation of the Family: Mona Caird: North Amer. Rev. 
Gambling on Ocean Steamships: Capt. Parcel: No. Am. Rev. 
High Life in Persia: S. G. W. Benjamin: The Cosmopolitan. 
Irish Landbill: A.B. Balfour: Reply: North Amer. Rev. 
Obstacles to Civil-Service Reform: W. M. Ferriss: Forum. 
Perplexities That Canada Would Bring: A. R. Carman: Forum. 
Remonstrants against Woman Suffrage : The Arena. 

Social Life in Oxford: Ethel M. Arnold: Harper’s Magazine. 
Summing up the Tariff-Discussion: North American Review. 
The Abuse of Eulogistic Resolutions: M. J. Wright: Arena. 
The Art of Gerrymandering: Walter C. Hamm: Forum. 

The Race Problem: Wade Hampton: The Arena. 

The Rights of the Citizen: E. L. Godkin: Scribner’s Mag. 
The Suburban House: Bruce Price: Scribner's Magazine. 
The Wages System: Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott: The Forum. 
The Women of the French Salons: Amelia G. Mason: Cent. 
Thought Force and its Socialistic Development: The Arena. 
Warlike Europe: J. M. Hubbard: North American Review. 


Sportand Recreation : 


A Summer Abroad a-Wheel : Frank M. Farwell: Outing. 
America’s Place in Athletic History : Outing. 

Fair Skippers at the Helm: Charles E. Clay: Outing. 

Fly Trolling for Rock Bass: H. L. Strobridge : Outing. 
Henley and its Regatta: ‘‘ A Thames Lounger”: Outing. 
My Rods: Illustrated: Graydon Johnston: Cosmopolitan. 
Northwestern Fields of Sport: Ernest Ingersoll: Outing. 
Status of Athleticsin American Colleges: A. B. Hart: Atlantic. 
Tennis on the Pacific Coast: C. R. Yates: Outing. 

The Manhattan Athletic Club: G. A. White: Outing. 
Trapping a Grizzly: Allan Kelly: Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
Trout-Fishing in Lake Edward: Leander Richardson: Cosmop. 


Travel and Adventure: 


A Flying Trip Around the World: Eliz. Bisland : Cosmop. 

A Provencal Pilgrimage: Harriet W. Preston: Century Mag. 
Baltic Russia: Henry Lansdell, D.D.: Harper’s Magazine. 
Greenland and the Greenlanders : Elisée Reclus: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Texan Types and Contrasts: Lee C. Harby: Harper’s Mag. 
The Commercial Geography of South America: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Newer West: Richard J. Hinton: The Forum. 
Yellowstone Park: A. B. Guptill: Outing. 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 


Arthur Quiller Couch is the author of the novel The 
Splendid Spur, which was published under the nom de 
plume “Q,” and by some judges attributed to Walter 
Besant.—Walt Whitman has selected the spot in which 
he wishes to be buried; it is in a cemetery near Cam- 
den, N. J., on a high point of ground, overspread with 
foliage.—Georges Hugo, the grandson of the famous 
novelist, is “a pale-faced, dissipated-looking little dude 
with an eyeglass”; though not yet twenty-two, he has 
already run through his share of his grandfather’s for- 
tune, and has fallen into the hands of Parisian money- 
lenders.—Fru Anne Charlotte Leffler, the Swedish 
authoress, will shortly marry an Italian nobleman, the 
Duke of Caianello: she will hereafter write under the 
name “A. Ch. Leffler, Duchesse di Caianello.”—At 
the age of eighty-five the Rev. Dr. Martineau has writ- 
ten a book urging people to reject modern Christianity, 
and come back to Christ.—Helen Zimmern says of 
Vernon Lee, author of Euphorion, Hauntings, and 
other works: “She, Violet Paget, has lived in Florence 
many years, where she devotes her time to literature, 
and is happy in the companionship of her half-brother, 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton, a chronic invalid, whose noble 
fortitude in bearing suffering, and whose poetic talents 
are alike admirable: Miss Paget is witty and _bril- 
liant in conversation, but a little caustic, perhaps, and 
too addicted to monologue, but always amusing.” 


Anthony Trollope said once that The Chronicle 
of Barset was the best story he ever wrote.— Miss Eliz- 
abeth Balch, author of the successful volume An 
Author’s Love, being the letters of Merimée’s In- 
connue, died recently.—The British Government has 
issued one of the largest literary works of the time; 
this is the Report of the scientific results 9f the voy- 
age of the Challenger; it has cost up to this period, 
including the sums voted for scientific work in connec- 
tion with the expedition since the voyage was con- 
templated, at least $440,000, and sales of the thirty-six 
volumes issued have brought in only about $90,000.— 
First editions of Burns’s poems are worth now in Lon- 
don about $600.—Murat Halstead, late editor of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, has now taken edi- 
torial charge of the Brooklyn Standard-Union.—It is 
said that Edwin Arnold is writing a new epic, the theme 
of which is Christ.—The author of Cleopatra, two 
poems recently issued in book-form by the Bancroft 
Co., is Miss Julia Clinton Jones, now residing in Cali- 
fornia; she is a granddaughter of De Witt Clinton and 
a daughter of the late Judge David S. Jones, both emi- 
nent in the legislation of this State.—William Blades, 
an English authority on bibliography and typography, 
died recently in England in his sixty-seventh year. 





Princess Theresa, the only daughter of the Prince 
Regent Luitpold of Bavaria, has just published a book 
of her recent travels to the North Cape; the princess, 
who is an experienced traveller, published five years 
ago a record of her travels in Russia, which she un- 
dertook under an assumed name, and accompanied only 
by a few attendants.—Mrs. John E. Owens is writing 
a biography of her late husband, the comedian.— 
Clement Scott, the well-known English playwright and 
dramatic critic, is writing his reminiscences.—Ernest 


Renan says: “To write well is to think well; there is 
no art of style distinct from the culture of the mind; 
the good writer is a complete mind, gifted with judg- 
ment, passion, imagination, and at the same time well 
trained; good training of the mind is the only school of 
good style; wanting that, you have merely rhetoric and 
bad taste.”—From Colmar is announced the death of 
the distinguished French physicist, M. Hern, author of 
Théorie Mécanique de la Chaleur.—W. Clark Russell, 
the novelist, lives at Bath in the house in which Lord 
Chesterfield wrote his famous letters.— Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, one of the editors of the Youth’s Companion, 
says: “I recall spending an evening with Longfellow, 
in which he related to me the incidents of his life that 
had found expression in verse; ‘I wrote A Psalm of 
Life,’ he said, ‘in my early years, merely as an expres- 
sion of my own resolutions, views, and feelings; I did 
not intend to publish it; I put it away for myself; I 
chanced to give it to the press, and it went over the 
world, and was even put into Japanese art.’ ””—Phonog- 
raphy is nowin use in English, French, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian, Hindoo, and Malagasy languages. 


Countess Mirabeau is soon to publish a_ ew vol- 
ume, consisting of letters written by Madame Adelaide, 
the sister of Louis Phillippe, by the king himself, and 
by Prince Talleyrand.—Pearl Rivers is the pen name 
of Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, publisher of the New Orleans 
Picayune; she was born on Pearl River, Mississippi, 
and thus she constantly associates the scenes of her 
childhood with all her literary productions.—The late 
Aden Starks, of Milford, Ind., was one of the charac- 
ters in the story of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, which 
made Edward Eggleston famous; it was the house of 
Stark’s father that was robbed, and the place is still 
poined out as such to the stranger.—T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., of Boston, announce a prize of $600 for the best 
manuscript of a story suitable for the Sunday-school 
and home library, for second best the offer is $400.— 
Sir Moses Montefiore’s new book treats very largely of 
the persecution of the Jews in Russia, and is expected 
to have a large sale in England and this country. — 
Bliss Perry, son of Professor A. L. Perry, of Williams 
College, the writer on political science, has begun a 
literary career; the new novel, The Broughton House, 
is his.—Robert Louis Stevenson says of Zola’s work: 
“‘T may say that, familiar as I am with French life, I 
have never seen anything to justify the brutality painted 
by Zola; this influence is decidedly evil; your average 
English shopkeeper gets hold of a work of Zola’s, and 
rubs his hands delightedly: ‘Ha, ha!’ he cries, ‘here 
is something really indecent; I never thought they 
would allow anything like this to be published’; and 
then he gloats over it.”—Thomas Nelson Page has 
presented a memorial window to a Richmond church in 
memory of his wife.—Domenico Cappeletto, a journal- 
ist of Padua, Italy, sent his newspaper an account of 
his own suicide, and then shut himself in a room, lighted 
a charcoal fire, and underwent asphyxiation. 


Christina Rossetti, sister of the poet, lives in 
London, and is described as being now a lovely, white- 
haired woman; her poems, published privately a great 
many years ago, now bring $35.—It is said that the 
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Kreutzer Sonata, that is, Beethoven’s sonata dedicated 
to Kreutzer, is having an extraordinary sale at St. 
Petersburg.—The Greek boatman, Chazes by name, 
who used to serve Lord Byron, has just died at Mis- 
solonghi, and been honored with a state funeral by 
command of the king: it is sixty-six years since Chazes 
rowed the poet through the storm that caused his fatal 
illness.— Oliver Bell Bunce, author of Don’t, Bachelor 
Bluff, and other popular books, and for many years liter- 
ary adviser of D. Appleton, died recently in New York. 
—The little prayer beginning ‘’ Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” was written by John Rogers, the martyr.— Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett is quoted in the New York 
Tribune, thus: “There was a very malicious story 
started last year when Lionel was at the seashore; 
some reporter claimed to have had an interview with 
him, in which he was represented as saying that I made 
them pose, and that Vivian hated the Fauntleroy racket 
as much as he did; it was very cruel; that reporter was 
a liar and a cad, a liar for telling such falsehoods, and 
a cad for putting into my son’s mouth language which 
was unkind and disrespectful and ungrateful to me, his 
mother.”—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have sold within 
the past six months over a million copies of their 
cheap edition of the novels of Charles Kingsley. 


Corn and Poppies, a volume of verse by Cosmo 
Monkhouse, best known to American readers as an art 
critic, will be published shortly.—The ex-Empress 
Eugénie devotes most of her time to the preparation 
of a memorial volume, containing the letters of her 
husband and son, the proceeds from the sale of which 
will go to the fund for the relief of widows made by 
the war of 1870.—A Berlin publisher will bring out a 
people’s edition of Bismarck’s collected works in four 
volumes, comprising the most .important letters, 
speeches, and political papers.—Austin Dobson, the 
poet, who is now fifty, entered the English Civil Service 
at sixteen, and was intended for an engineer.—It is 
said that in the Vatican library at Rome, there are 
seventeen love-letters written by Henry VIII. to the 
cruelly-wronged Anne Boleyn.—Judge Albion W. Tonr- 
gée, the author of A Fool’s Errand, Pactolus Prime, 
and other books, has been restored to the pension rolls, 
from which he was dropped some years ago when he 
entered the government employ; he is to have six dol- 
lars a month for each month from 1863 to the present 
time, a lump sum of about $2,500, and thirty dollars a 
month after this.—Ex-Emperor Dom Pedro is writing 
for a German scientific journal a valuable paper upon 
the language of the Tupi race, the principal Indian 
tribe of Brazil—A volume of prose poems by the late 
Emile Hennequin is in press in Paris.—Miss Nina 
F. Layard lately had the honor of reading before the 
Victoria Institute, of London, the first scientific paper 
ever presented to that learned body by a woman; her 
thesis was upon certain rudimentary organs in man, 
and opposed Darwin’s conclusions on the same subject. 


By her will, Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer, the well-known 
English poet, who died recently, bequeathes, with the 
exception of a few legacies, the whole of her personal 
estate of £63,000 to charitable and educational estab- 
lishments for women.—Homer Greene, of Honesdaie, 
Pa., has won the prize of $50 offered by the McClure Syn- 
dicate for the best poem not exceeding fifty lines; the 
successful verses, De Quincey’s Deed, contained forty- 
eight lines.—Sefior Valdés’s new novel, La Espuma, is 
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now in press in Madrid, and will be issued in the au- 
tumn.—Superintendent Porter, of the census bureau, 
has decided to form a collection of all the newspaper, 
magazine, and periodical publications of every descrip- 
tion, published in the United States this year.—John 
Strange Winter, the novelist, otherwise Mrs. Arthur 
Stannard, is a bright-eyed, handsome woman, in the 
neighborhood of thirty, and in 1884 became the author 
of Bootle’s Baby, which was refused by six editors, and 
declared by John Ruskin to be “the most finished and 
faithful rendering ever given of the character of the 
British soldier.”—Scott’s Ivanhoe is supposed to be 
the subject of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new opera.—George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster, and Henry Clay were all strongly and 
actively in favor of international copyright. 


Carmen Sylva, the poet-queen of Roumania is so 
charmed with the works of Pierre de Loti that she 
has invited their author on a visit to Bucharest; it is 
not lawful for a French naval officer, unless on active 
service, to wear his uniform abroad; but the Minister 
of Marine, to show his sense of the queen’s compliment 
to French literature, has authorized M. de Loti to ap- 
pear in uniform at the ceremony, and at any court féte 
to which he may be invited.—Mr. J. S. Shedlock is 
about to translate Wagner’s letters to Uhlig, Fischer, 
and Heine.—The Collected Works of the King of 
Sweden are to be issued shortly at Stockholm, in four 
volumes.—Olive Logan is the recipient of a distin- 
guished literary honor; she has been elected a member 
of the Incorporated Society of Authors, of which Lord 
Tennyson is the president, and Walter Besant the secre- 
tary.—The national library of Rio Janeiro, which con- 
tains 150,000 volumes, in all languages, !s especially 
rich in manuscripts and literary curiosities.—Mr. G. W. 
Turner, business-manager of the New York World, has 
invented a process by which it is possible to print, at 
one impression, part of a newspaper page in black and 
the remainder in red or any desired color; this has 
been done from one plate on a rotary press moving at 
a speed of 24,000 sheets per hour.—Charles Lanier, 
the well-known banker of New York, has offered to 
present to the city of Macon, Ga., a bust of his kins- 
man, the late Sydney Lanier, the Southern poet.—The 
Countess de Gubernatis, wife of the famous Oriental 
professor, now resident in Florence, Italy, is a Russian, 
who has mz je some excellent translations into Italian 
from her native tongue, chiefly novels by Tourgénieff. 


The Rev. James Aitken Wflie, LL.D., who died re- 
cently in Edinburgh, at the age of eighty-two, was the 
author of a History of Protestantism.—Henry Villard, 
the well-known financier, is writing his autobiography, 
solely for the use of his children; he was born in Ger- 
many, and the story of his early years is written in 
German; while, having been educated in France, his 
schooldays are described in French; and his business 
and social life in America will be written in English.—J. 
G. Cupples, the publisher of the latest Boston theo- 
logical sensation, The World Moves, is in frequent re- 
ceipt of inquiries as to the identity of ‘“ Layman,” the 
author, but remains silent.—Rider Haggard is described 
by Eugene Field as “not particularly prepossessing ; 
he looks like a good-natured boy, that is all; his head 
is small, and his nose is large: he has blue eyes and red 
cheeks; his manner is that of a loose-jointed, compan- 
ionable fellow.”—Isaac McLellan, author of Poems of 
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the Rod and Gun, was a fellow-student at college with 
Longfellow and Hawthorne, and retains excellent health 
and goes fishing, when the weather permits, with his 
old enthusiasm; the sportsman-bard is in his eighty- 
fourth year.—Earl Sydney, who died in London recently, 
was the original of Sir Leicester Dedlock, in Bleak 
House; he was upward of eighty-five, and for many 
years held the office of Lord Chamberlain.—Prof. Al- 
bert Gunther, the famous zoologist, is fifty-nine, bald, 
clean-shaven, and spectacled, he is perhaps the great- 
est living authority on fishes, on which he has written 
treatises innumerable; he is a German by birth, but 
for the last thirty-two years has resided in England. 


Edward Eggleston has arranged his Hoosier School- 
boy for use as a reader in schools.—Gladstone says: 
“the marriages in George Eliot’s novels are outrages on 
sentiment.”—Edwin Waugh, the poet, died recently at 
New Brighton, Cheshire, after a long illness; he was 
born at Rochdale, and as “the Lancashire poet ” earned 
a world-wide reputation.—Rev. W. Probyn Nevins is 
engaged on an important work on the Book of Genesis, 
with the purpose of meeting the objections of the Well- 
hausen School of Biblical criticism.—Fritz Reuter is 
the Charles Dickens of northern Germany; his works 
composed in the idiom of the North are very witty 
character sketches.—Mrs. C. Milon has won the prize 
of £150 offered by Dr. Oatison, of Chicago, for the 
best biography of a distinguished woman; Mrs. Milon 
is a Swede, and chose for her subject her country- 
woman, Fredrika Bremer.—The literary production of 
Mexico is quite wonderful: one of her latest biographi- 
cal lists mentions no less than 12,000 volumes by 3,000 
native Mexican authors; the first book printed on this 
continent was published in Mexico.—The late Mrs. 
Virginia Mitchell Potter, widow of Clarkson N. Potter, 
was the author of the small volume, To Europe on a 
Stretcher, published only a few months ago.—A pro- 
lific and popular writer of war stories, Major James 
Franklyn Fitts, died at Lockport, N. Y., recently: he 
served through the war for the Union, rising from pri- 
vate to major, and since the war, practised law at Lock- 
port, and wrote for the magazines and newspapers. 


Frank Linsley James, author of the Unknown 
Horn of Africa, The Wild Tribes of Soudan, and 
other popular works of travel, was killed by an ele- 
phant, while hunting on the Gaboon River recently, 
on his thirty-ninth birthday.—A decided majority of 
the stock of the Boston Transcript is in feminine 
ownership; Miss L. W. Dutton, Mrs. M. G. D. Eustis, 
and Miss M. M. Dutton holding 100 shares each, and 
Mrs. A. F. Mandell 99, out of a total of 600.—Benjamin 
L. Farjeon, the author of twenty novels, is a dark- 
faced, piercing-eyed, intensely intelligent-looking man 
of genial manner and Jewish extraction; he began life 
as a journalist in New Zealand, where he became pro- 
prietor of a newspaper, but having received a friendly 
letter of encouragement from Charles Dickens, re- 
turned to England.—Walter Besant has started a gen- 
uine crusade against the publisher, in the authors’ be- 
half, and proposes to edit a journal called The Author, 
in which the publishers’ methods of making money 
are to be shown up.—Helen Mathers, the author of 
Cherry Ripe, and other successful novels, has never 
written anonymously, or employed her pen in journalistic 
work of any kind; no inducement will make her take up 
her pen when she is not in the mood; yet she once wrote 
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two three volume novels in six months and made $10,000 
out of them.—Mme. Olympe Audouard, for many years 
the leading expounder of the woman’s rights idea in 
France, and once or twice a candidate for President of 
the Republic, died recently at Nice; she was accounted 
the rival of Mme. Adam in beauty, and was a more 
prolific writer than George Eliot or George Sand. 


Guy de Maupassant’s next novel is called Our Heart, 
and deals in an analytical manner with the women of 
his nation; he has a theory that each generation of 
women has different ideas of love and different capaci- 
ties for loving.—Prof. Georg Ebers, the famous Orien- 
tal scholar, is blue-eyed, blonde-haired, side-whiskered, 
and singularly German looking; he is principally fa- 
mous as having discovered the Papyrus E, which is very 
important on account of the insight it gives into the 
language and culture of the ancient Egyptians; he is 
bed-ridden through paralysis and has been for fourteen 
years.—“ The Collier Poet,” David Wingate, is about 
to publish a selection of what he considers his best 
verses; the book will be sold by subscription.—Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, the well-known English writer, 
was born in 1822; she writes frequently for the reviews 
and magazines, on social, ethical, and religious subjects, 
and is also a prominent leader of the anti-vivisection 
movement in England.—Andrew Lang enumerates as 
good English critics John Ruskin, John A. Symonds, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Leslie Stephen, Walter Pater, 
George Saintsbury, Frederic Harrison, Prof. Robertson 
Smith (in Semitic poetry), Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, Mr. Traill, and Theodore Watts.—Mrs. Augusta 
Webster has written four poetical dramas, of which one 
entitled In a Day will shortly be put upon the stage. 





The Rev. Mr. Gore, of London, editor of Lux Mundi, 
and the writer of the essay in that book which has pro- 
voked so much criticism on account of its alleged ra- 
tional tendencies, has been appointed the Bampton 
lecturer for 1891.—When Thomas Carlyle was a school- 
teacher he used the lash pretty freely; on one occa- 
sion, the yells of the victim were heard so far in the 
street, with such an appealing cry for mercy and help, 
that a joiner rushed into the school with his axe, and, 
handing this instrument to the irate Carlyle, exclaimed: 
“Jist doo’t ootricht and no mince maiters.”—The map 
of Massachusetts in the article on that State in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has Buzzard’s 
Bay set down as “ Buxxard’s Bay.’—Michael Davitt 
has taken the editorship of a London new weekly 
paper devoted to the interests of labor.—Dion Bouci- 
cault, strolling about the London book-stalls some 
years ago, picked up Gerald Griffin’s Collegians, read 
it, shut himself up with it, and in three days had pro- 
duced The Colleen Bawn, the most famous Irish play 
ever written, which has earned for its author over one 
hundred thousand dollars.—William Waldorf Astor, it 
is said, is paying $10,000 for illustrations for each of 
his novels; these copies are labelled “My personal 
Copy,” and they form a private edition de luxe. 


Disraeli, the author of Lothair, and other works, was‘a 
student of human nature, and he always had an eye out 
for good breeding; he used to say the test of gentility 
was to see women eat oranges and grapes.—Théophile 
Gautier’s novel, Le Capitaine Fracasse, has a curious 
history; in 1830, it was the custom for literary begin- 
ners to announce, with their first books, an imposing 
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number of forthcoming works which were in fact but 
a random list of catching names, and, in most cases 
afterward ignored by the author, and forgotten by the 
public; thus was Capitaine Fracasse promised to the 
world, but not for thirty years was the book written; 
then Gautier, goaded into action by the thought of his 
unkept promise, set about his task, and completed it, 
merely to keep his professional word.—John Ruskin 
has made $100,000 from his Modern Painters alone.— 
A new historical romance, by Duffield Osborne, author 
of The Spell of Ashtaroth, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion under the title of The Robe of Nessus.—Mrs. 
Marie Walsh, daughter of Captain Young, of Brooklyn, 
and author of Hazel Kirke, Saints and Sinners, and 
His Wife or His Widow, was recently married to M. J. 
Cahill, a publisher of Chicago.—Colonel Ingersoll’s first 
book, The Gods, was dedicated “To my wife, a woman 
without superstition:” he says, himself, that he has no 
superstition, except it may be that one of the old Scotch 
lady, who always believed that if she lived through 
February she would live through the year. 


Rudyard Kipling’s new novel is not quite finished, 
and before its appearance he will bring out a volume 
of short stories under the title The Book of the Forty- 
five Mornings.—The Watson Webb house, at Clave- 
rack, N. Y., where the popular poem, ’Twas the Night 
Before Christmas, was written, was recently destroyed 
by fire.—Out of 100 subscribers to the Grady memorial 
volume in Albany, Ga., 15 refused to take the book 
when delivered.—A digest recently published gives a 
statistical idea of Carlyle’s prolific use of words; in 
Sartor Resartus alone the vocabulary contains about 
7,500 words; while the whole of Shakspere’s vocabu- 
lary is put down at 15,000 words, and that of Milton’s 
at 7,500.—Octave Feuillet’s friends are endeavoring 
to persuade him to dramatize his last novel, Honneur 
d’ Artiste. —The London Star says of Marie Bashkirtseff: 
“Some phases of her nature are attractive; and, curi- 
ously enough, the personality of all others which her 
character recalls is that of John Keats; like the poet, 
she cherished a great love for beauty, and her joy in 
the sensuous was as great as his, and, as was the case 
with Keats, the intensity of her perceptions and the 
furious energy of her brain were too much for her 
fragile body; Keats died at the age of twenty-five; 
Marie Bashkirtseff at twenty-four.”—Eugene Ware, the 
poet of Fort Scott, Kansas, better known as “Iron 
Quill,” has recently given $5,000 toward the fund for the 
establishment of a public library in that city.—Miss May 
Rogers, of Dubuque, Iowa, is the author of a Waverley 
Dictionary, in which the 1,300 or more characters in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels are described, with illustrative ex- 
tracts from the text; the book is said to be a complete 
key to Scott’s works.—Dr. Mdébius, of Kiel, the noted 
Professor of Norse Literature, died recently. 


Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, author of No Gentle- 
men, A Sane Lunatic, etc., is the daughter of Dr. 
George F. Root, best known by his war-songs.—E. D. 
Walker, author of Reincarnation, and managing editor 
of The Cosmopolitan, died recently.— Max O’Rell’s next 
book will be A Look at America through French 
Glasses.—Leader Scott is the nom de plume of Mrs. 
Baxter, a daughter of the Rev. Mr. Barnes, the Dorset 
poet, whose life she has written; she is the author, too, 
of Tuscan Studies, and A Nook in the Apennines, a 
deliciously charming account of the secluded villa in 
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the mountains where she and her family spend their 
summers.—Alexander Swift, of Cincinnati, who married 
a sister of Alice and Phcebe Cary, owns the old Cary 
homestead, and is anxious to make it a memorial of the 
distinguished sisters.—The Directors of the Vatican 
Library and archives are to begin the publication of 
a periodical which will contain selections from the 
rare and unpublished documents in the library.—Prof. 
J. P. Mahaffy has finished a continuation of his recent 
work on Greek Life and Thought, dealing with the 
period from Polybius to Plutarch.—The medal recently 
presented to Henry M. Stanley by the Geographical 
Society was the first special medal for such services 
ever struck by that society; after the presentation 
the Princess of Wales sent for Stanley, shook hands 
with him, and gave him a flower from her bouquet. 


Darwin's Origin of Species has been translated into 
Japanese.—Jules Verne is now at work on his seventy- 
fourth novel; he writes two every year, and makes a rule 
of doing a certain amount of work every day.—Five 
different biographies of Henry M. Stanley are now being 
prepared, and this does not include Stanley's own book. 
Prof. Ely’s Political Economy, and T. H. Wigmore’s 
work on the Australian ballot, are to be published in 
Japanese.—Captain Chas. King, the well-known writer 
of army stories, says “ Writing has grown to be a mat- 
ter of much difficulty at times, owing to trouble in the 
arm the Apaches smashed for me: I find the phono- 
graph an immense assistance; almost everything that 
goes to the publishers now from me is talked into the 
phonograph and then transcribed by an assistant.’’—It 
appears that there is a movement on foot in London 
to have Robert Louis Stevenson made the British Con- 
sul at Samoa.—A memorial tablet has been placed on 
the house in Lothian Street, Edinburgh, in which Dar- 
win lived when he was a student at the University. 





James Carlyle, brother of Thomas Carlyle, died in 
Scotland recently, at the age of cighty-five; he was ten 
years younger than Thomas, and is said to have re- 
sembled him greatly in appearance and manner.—A 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, of Ansonia, Conn., has written a 
novel, which a New York publisher contemplates put- 
ting upon the market, but hesitates because the author’s 
name is the same as that of a well-known authoress: 
Mrs. Holmes is holding consultation with lawyers to dis- 
cover whether she has the right to use her name on 
her novel.—A copy of Sir Richard Burton’s “ plain and 
literal translation” of the Arabian Nights, sold in Edin- 
burgh recently for $142.— Richard D. Blackmore, 
author of Lorna Doone, is also a scientific gardener, 
and as such recently took part in a newspaper contro- 
versy on some horticultural topic; the editor of the 
Fruit and Farm Review said, in reference to this: “ We 
are told that Mr. Blackmore is an author; we never 
heard of him as such before; but if it is so we advise 
him to keep to what he understands; but maybe he 
failed even as an author.’”—“It is an open secret,” 
says the Nation, “that the poet in the new novel, The 
Catholic Man, is the late Sidney Lanier.—Rev. Samuel 
Francis Smith, who wrote My Country, ’Tis of Thee, 
fifty years ago, is still in active pulpit service. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


